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• Richard  Williams  says 
goodbye  to  the  crying  Games 

• Frank  Keating’s  brush 
with  the  Georgia  police 

• Unrivalled  coverage  in 
our  sports  section 
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British  divers  sell  their  soles 


It’s  a rainy 
night  in 
Georgia  for 
fun  seekers 

John  Duncan  in  Atlanta 


THE  sad.  penniless 
state  of  British  sport, 
which  has  endured 
its  worst  Olympic 
Games  for  20  years,  was  ex- 
posed again  last  night  when 
two  divers  said  they  had 
been  forced  to  sell  their 
official  issue  Olympic  kit  to 
raise  money  for  a night  out. 

Robert  Morgan,  who  has 
won  30  British  national 
diving  titles  and  is  compet- 
ing in  his  fourth  Olympics, 
and  his  team-mate  Tony  All 
packed  their  official  bag 
full  of  their  official  kit, 
headed  for  Peachtree  Street 
and  grudgingly  touted  their 
gear  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidders,  mostly  Americans. 

“We  are  desperate  for 
money,"  said  Morgan,  out- 
side Macy’s  department 
stnve.  “We  haven't  got  any 
sponsorship  so  what  are  we 
supposed  to  do?  We  are  sell- 
ing this  stuff  in  order  to 
have  a night  out  because  we 
simply  don’t  have  any  cash." 

The  pair  were  selling 
their  official  T-shirts  for 
$30  (£19)  and  the  official 
maroon  sweat-shirt  for 
$150.  “The  sweat-shirts  are 
rarer,"  Morgan  said. 

Morgan,  who  Jives  in 
Sheffield  and  trains  ftall- 
time,  receives  an  “elite  per- i 
former'*  grant  of  £15,000 
from  the  Sports  Council  an- 
nually. In  a long  career,  he 
finished  filth  in  Barcelona 
and  was  13th  in  Atlanta. 

His  colleague  All.  also  a 
full-time  diver,  receives  the 
dole.  Neither  has  the  per- 
sonal sponsorships  and  en- 
dorsements that  put  some 
British  athletes  in  the  mil- 
lionaire class. 

Martin  Brewer,  a senior 
British  executive  with  Adi- 
das, which  provided  the  kit, 
said:  "It*s  terrible  that  ath- 
letes like  these  should  have 
to  sacrifice  so  much  to  rep- 
resent their  country  and 
then  they  can’t  even  afford 


South  African  gold . . . while  British  competitors  took  their  sales  pitches  to  the  streets  of  Atlanta,  Josia  Thugwane  found 
gold  there  to  the  men’s  marathon,  so  becoming  the  first  black  to  win  the  top  medal  for  South  Africa  photograph  dougmlls 


to  let  off  steam  at  the  end  of 
the  Games,  But  if  we  have 
replacement  kit  in  our 
basement  then  they  can 
have  it  and  if  they  want  a 
few  bob  for  a night  out  then 


m find  a couple  of  hundred 
bucks  for  them  from 
somewhere." 

• The  shooting  of  two  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  helping  i 
with  security  yestertfay  cast' 


a cloud  over  the  Olympic 
dosing  ceremonies,  writes 
Mark  Tran.  One  of  the  men, 
who  were  off  duty  and  in  d- 
yiiian  clothes,  was  killed 
niid  the  other  wounded  as 


they  left  a restaurant  in  the 
Atlanta  suburb  of  Doraville 
at  SJWam.  Police  ruled  out 
robbery  as  a motive.  ... 


Leader  comment,  page  8 


Millions  on  offer  in  rush  to  seal  deal  before  election 

Treasury 


David  Handle 

Westminster  Correspondent 


THE  Treasury  is 
preparing  to  offer 
sweeteners  worth 
hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of pounds  to 
encourage  prop- 
erty developers  to  conclude  a 
£4  billion  deal  to  buy  the 
nation's  social  security 
offices  before  the  general 
election. 

Confidential  letters,  passed 
to  the  Guardian,  reveal  that 
the  Treasury  has  raised  the 
question  of  handing  over 
some  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Security's  estate  as  a 
“gift"  to  firms  in  return  for 
companies  spending  millions 
of  pounds  on  improvements. 

One  plan  to  hand  over  the 
whole  estate  for  just  £1  — 
raised  at  a confidential  meet- 
ing with  NatWest  Markets, 
the  financing  arm  of  the  bank 
— has  been  ruled  out  as 
“politically  unacceptable”. 
But  the  documents  obtained 
by  Derek  Foster,  Labour's 
shadow  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  show 
that  the  Treasury  is  keen  to 
consider  other  options  involv- 
ing low  up-front  payments  to 
buy  the  offices,  with  the  min- 
istry participating  in  later 
property  sell-afft. 

The  letters  reveal  that  the 
Treasury  has  demanded  a re- 
view of  benefit  office  space 
and  locations,  with  a view  to 
rationalising  provision. 

The  disclosure  follows  the 
passing  of  foe  DS5  deadline 
for  bids  for  the  offices  on  Fri- 
day. The  ministry  is  not  dis- 
closing bow  many  of  the  24 
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consortiums  have  bid  al- 
though John  Beckwith,  of 
Beckwith  Property  Fund 
Management  — whose  rale  as 
chairman  of  the  Premier 
Club,  where  members  pay 
£100.000  to  dine  twice  a year 
with  John  Major,  was 
reported  in  foe  Guardian  last 
week  — has  decided  this 
month  not  to  go  ahead. 

The  Treasury  proposals, 
revealed  in  letters  circulating 
around  Whitehall  and  sent  to 
the  DSS,  come  against  a back- 
ground of  growing  concern 
about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Government’s  Private 
Finance  Initiative,  which 
encourages  foe  private  sector 
to  take  on  the  risk  cf  govern- 
ment business. 

A number  of  schemes,  from 
privately  financed  roads  to 
foe  Channel  high  speed  rail 
link  and  private  prisons,  are 
under  investigation  by  foe 
National  Audit  Office. 


Auditors  are  looking  nt 
whether  any  deals  involve  the 
cheap  sale  of  public  assets. 

Ministers  are  concerned 
that  the  sale  of  the  benefits 
office  could  slip  beyond  the 
next  general  election  because 
of  the  complexity  of  sorting 
out  all  the  title  deeds  and 
valuing  the  property.  The 
present  schedule  already 
means  that  foe  exchange  of 
contracts  cannot  be  com- 
pleted until  September  1997, 
although  the  timescale  allows 
ministers  to  complete  a deal 
before  the  election,  commit- 
ting the  next  government  to 
handing  over  the  property. 

Labour  is  not  committing 
itself  to  the  deal  Mr  Foster 
said:  “We  cannot  commit  our- 
selves in  advance  of  an  elec- 
tion. We  are  anyway  opposed 
to  any  sale  of  property  that 
would  involve  offering  pri- 
vate companies  valuable 
assets  at  knock-down  prices.” 

The  Treasury  letter  to  the 
DSS  makes  it  clear  that  in  the 
benefits  office  sale  “cash 
receipts  need  not  take  place 
in  all  circumstances.  The  dis- 
posal of  an  asset  may  not 
come  in  foe  form  of  up-front 
receipts.  The  receipts  may 
flow  later  or,  more  generally, 
foe  benefit  will  come  in  the 
form  of  lower  future  service 
charges  or  rentals." 

It  goes  on:  “In  some  circum- 
stances It  may  be  justifiable 
to  dispose  of  assets  at  less 
than  the  market  value . . . but 
Treasury  approval  will  be 
required  in  these  cases.  The 
shortfall  in  value  will  need  to 
be  accounted  for  as  a gift  and 
Parliament  informed.” 

All  the  meetings  with  pros- 
Tnm  to  page  3,  column  1 


EU  decision  to  pull  out  of  Mostar 
dashes  hope  for  peace  in  Bosnia 


Two-year  mission 
ends  in  failure 
as  Croats  reject 
power-sharing 


Julian  Borger  In  Mostar 


European  union  offi- 
cials were  preparing 
yesterday  to  pull  out  of 
Mostar  and  abort  an  unsuc- 
cessful two-year  attempt  to 
heal  the  town's  bitter  ethnic 
divide,  after  Croat  national- 
ists rejected  a power-sharing 
compromise,  dealing  a 
wounding  blow  to  hopes  of  a 
lasting  peace  in  Bosnia. 

Hectic  diplomatic  efforts 
wen?  under  way  yesterday 
evening  to  salvage  foe  fragile 
truce  between  M os  tar’s  Croat 
:ind  Muslim  communities.  Sir 
Martin  Garrod.  head  of  foe 
Ell  mission  in  the  town,  in- 
sisted “our  doors  are  always 
open"  to  a last-minute  deal, 
before  EU  member  states 
make  a final  decision  on  its 

future  role  this  morning. 

But  when  the  EU  deadline 
passed  at  midnight  on  Satur- 
day without  agreenmnt  on 
Muster's  future,  the  EU  city 

rtdministratfon's  r^date  for- 

i, tall v ended,  and  its  winding- 


down  operation  began.  Sir 
Martin  ceased  to  wield  execu- 
tive powers,  and  said  only  a 
handful  of  officials  would 
remain  behind  to  “pay  foe 
bills  and  switch  off  the 
lights". 

The  refusal  of  the  Mostar 
Croat  nationalists  to  accept 
foe  results  of  the  June  local 
elections  — in  which  a Mus- 
lim-led coalition  won  a major- 
ity — and  their  boycott  of  the 
new  city  council,  represent  a 
defiant  rebuff  to  European 
and  US  pressure. 

The  failure  to  create  new 
multi-ethnic  institutions  also 
imperils  foe  brittle  Muslim- 


Croat  federation,  formed  in 
3594,  and  jeopardises  success 
of  nationwide  elections  in 
September,  for  which  the 
Mostar  poll  was  seen  as  a 
model 

“If  you  accept  such  a thing 
in  Mostar.  you  can  forget  elec- 
tions in.  September,"  said 
Dragan  Gasic,  the  EU  spokes- 
man in  Mostar. 

Michael  Portillo,  the  De- 
fence Minister,  condemned 
the  Croats  in  Mostar  and 
called  for  intensified  pressure 
and  possibly  sanctions. 

Sir  Martin,  exhausted  and 
angry  after  a six-hour  negoti- 
ating bout  on  Saturday  night, 
accused  Croat  extremist 
“thugs  and  criminals”  of 
blocking  Mostaris  reunifica- 
tion by  intimidation  and 
violence. 

Mate  Granic,  foe  Croatian 
foreign  minister,  telephoned 
Sir  Martin  yesterday  offering 
to  intercede  once  more  on  be- 
half of  President  Frank?  Tudj- 

man  to  bring  foe  Mostar 
Croats  into  line-  The  US  gov- 
ernment. reportedly  furious 
that  a meeting  In  .Washington 
on  Friday  between  President 
Clinton  and  President  Tudj- 
man  failed  to  break  the  dead- 
lock, was  also  applying 
pressure. 

The  weekend  fiasco  casts 
doubt  on  the  extent  of  Mr 
Tudjman’s  control  over  Bos- 


nian Croat  extremists  in  his 
Croatian  Democratic  Union 
(HD  Z)  party. 

Mostar  Croat  leaders  ap- 
peared yesterday  evening, 
apparently  armed  with  fresh 
proposals,  at  the  Hotel  Era,  a 
glamorous  marble-floored 
building  which  has  served  as 
foe  EU  headquarters  for  the 
past  two  years.  Mr  Gasic 
refused  to  say  whether  the 
new  proposals  were  accept- 
able, but  suggested  there 
might  be  room  for  negotiation. 

The  Irish  EU  presidency  is 
expected  to  formally  approve 
the  winding  down  operation 
this  morning.  Police  powers 
will  pass  from  a 90-strong 
Western  European  Union 
(WEU)  force  to  the  joint 
Croat-Muslim  force  the  Euro- 
peans have  painstakingly 
tried  to  foster.  But  a WEU  offi- 
cial predicted  that,  without 
supervision,  foe  joint  force 

“would  go  on  for  a day  or  two 
and  then  there  would  he  same 
incident  and  it  would 
collapse”. 

Nervous  Mostar  residents 
spent  much  of  the  weekend 
monitoring  media  reports  on 
foe  negotiations.  Some  in  the 
Muslim  side  of  foe-  city  said 
they-  would  flee  if  the  EU 
withdrew. 


War-wfthl  re-war,  page  Sj 
Leader  comment,  page  8 


‘No  new  issue’  in 
abortion  of  twin 


Alex  Bellos 


THE  first  abortion  of  one 
of  a healthy  pair  cf  twins 
because  the  mother  said 
she  could  not  cope  with  both 
raises  no  new  ethical  issues,  a 
leading  member  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  said  last 
night 

Dr  Vivienne  Nathan  son, 
BMA  head  of  science  and  eth- 
ics, said  that  while  foe  case 
was  “on  foe  edges”  of  normal 
practice  it  was  "no  different 
from  any  other  abortion". 

Her  comments  followed  the 
revelation  yesterday  that  an 
obstetrician  is  about  to  abort 
a twin  because  the  28-year-old 
mother,  a single  parent,  does 
not  have  the  finances  to  look 
after  two  babies. 

Doctors  have  been  allowed 
to  perform  such  an  operation 
— a “selective  termination"  — 

since  1990  and  It  has  been 
used  several  times  when  in  vi- 
froferttiisation  has  resulted 
in  foetal  abnormalities.  About 
100  are  completed  a year. 

It  is  believed  that  the  cur- 
rent case  is  the  first  time  a 
selective  termination  will  be 
performed  on  a nan-IVF  em- 
bryo where  both  foetuses  are 
perfectly  healthy. 

Prof  Phillip  Bennett,  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  hospital  in 
London,  was  making  no  com- 


ment yesterday  about  his  pa- 
tient. However,  a Sunday 
newspaper  reported  that  her 
reasons  were  that  she  already 
had  a child  and  was  in  strait- 
ened circumstances. 

Prof  Bennett  told  the  paper 
“Killing  one  healthy  twin 
sounds  unethical.  But  my  col- 
leagues and  1 concluded  this 
week  that  it  would  be  better  to 
terminate  one  pregnancy  as 
soon  as  possible  and  leave  one 
alive  than  to  lose  two  babies." 

Dr  Nathanson  said  the 
abortion  could  be  justified  le- 
gally on  medical  grounds  be- 
cause multiple  births  did 
carry  more  risks,  or  on  social 
grounds  if  the  woman  could 
not  cope  with  twins. 

She  said  the  arbitrariness 
of  deciding  which  twin  to  kill 
may  make  people  uneasy. 
But  she  added:  “1  don't  think 
there's  any  difference  be- 
tween performing  an  abortion 
to  leave  no  foetus  and  reduc- 
ing a twin  to  a singleton.  It's 
exactly  the  same  as  any  other 
abortion  at  16  weeks." 

Anti- abortion  groups  said 
the  case  brought  the  issue 
into  sharp  focus.  Jack  Scaris- 
bzlck  of  Lite  said:  "Selective 
terminations  are  entirely  law- 
ful What  is  Interesting  is  that 
people  are  still  shocked. 
People  don't  realise  the  extent 
to  which  gynaecology  has  got 
so  callous." 


Britain 
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It’s  freaky,  it’s  sexy,  so  get  the  clogs  going 


Down  on  the  south  coast,  the  world’s  biggest  folk  festival  Is  in  progress,  complete  with  a retinue  of  somewhat  elderly  groupies  and  classes  In  Cajun  Jittertsugging 


Monday  sketch 


Matthew  Engel 


SIR  Thomas  Bee- 
chain  is  usually 
given  credit  fin:  the 
line  that  you 
should  try  every- 
thing once  except  incest  arid 
folk  dancing.  The  taboos  are 
breaking  down  now  and  you 
can  get  incest  on  Brookslde. 
You  will  still  struggle  to  see 
folk  dancing  on  telly.  It  is, 
however,  available  all  this 
week  in  Devon. 

- Indeed,  there  is  excess  of  it. 
This  is  the  42nd  Sidmouth  In- 
ternational Festival  of  Folk 
Art,  said  to  be  the  worid’sbig- 
gest  folk  festival  Between 
now  and  Friday  it  Is  possible 
to  attend  workshops  m,  to 
take  a tiny  sample,  Tibetan 

line  dancing,  Highland  da  no. 

ingi  Welsh,  French,  Egyptian, 
flamenco,  at  least  four  differ- 
ent types  of  Morris,  and  Amer- 
ican folk  clogging. 

According  to  the  pro- 


Review 


Nice  opera, 
shame 
about  the 
production 


AndrewClements 


Rodafinda 

Broomhiil 


THIS  is  the  sixth  summer 
season  in  the  nicely  pro- 
portioned theatre  at 
Broomhiil.  part  of  the  confer- 
ence centre  on  the  David  Salo- 
mon estate  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Kent,  and  each  year  the 
mixture  of  operas,  old  and 
new,  has  been  varied.  This 
time  the  emphasis  is  on  reper- 
tory pieces  — there  are  fully 
staged  productions  of  Han- 
del's Rodelinda,  Britten's  The 
Turn  Of  The  Screw  and  Pergo- 
lesi's  La  Serva  Padrona,  and  a 
“score  held"  performance  of 
And  The  Bridge  Is  Love  by 
Kenneth  Dempster. 

Broomhiil  makes  a point  of 
casting  young  singers  wher- 
ever possible,  giving  them 
valuable  stage  experience, 
with  some  older  hands  around 
to  provide  the  stiffening.  In 
Rodelinda,  which  opened  the 
Broomhiil  festival  last  week, 
the  musical  product  of  that 
blend  is  startlingly  good.  The 
experience  comes  from  tenor 
Adrian  Thompson,  wonder- 
folly  stylish  and  dramatically 
focused  in  the  role  of  the  ty- 
rannical Grlmoaldo.  who  tries 
to  usurp  the  King  of  Lombardy 
Bertarido  and  his  Queen  Ro- 
delinda. and  Elddwen  Harrhy 
as  the  king’s  sister  Eduige, 
while  Nicholas  Kraemer's 
conducting,  with  the  expert 
Raglan  Baroque  Players,  is 
sparky  and  finely  detailed. 

The  rest  of  the  line-up  are 
nearer  the  start  of  the  ir 
careers.  Sophie  Daneman 
takes  the  title  role,  and  han- 
dles Rodelinda ’s  swiftly 
changing  emotions  with  great 
panache,  meeting  the  differ- 
ent challenges  in  her  arias 
with  confidence.  There  are 
also  two  excellent  counter- 
tenors — Daniel  Taylor  spec- 
tacularly virtu  os  ic  and  inci- 
sive as  Bertarido,  Robin 
Blaze,  less  extrovert  but 
soundly  musical  as  his  friend 
Udolfo  — and  a first-class, 
firm-toned  bass,  Matthew 
Hargreaves,  as  Garibaldo.  the 
co-conspirator. 

All  will  have  gained  a great 
deal  musically,  but  what  they 
will  have  learnt  about  pre- 
senting Handel  on  stage  is  an- 
other matter.  The  production 
is  Jonathan  Miller’s,  the  set— 
all-purpose,  dirty-white  flats 
— Claudia  Meyer's.  With  a few 
more  chairs  strewn  about,  the 
distressed  design  could  hap- 
pily have  accommodated  a 
David  Alden  production  of 
Handel,  but  Miller's  approach 
lacks  his  insight  and  potency. 

Unlike  Alden,  or  for  that 
matter  Peter  Sellars.  Miller  ap- 
pears not  to  believe  that  Han- 
del’s stage  works  contain  as 
much  dramatic  intensity  and 
delineation  of  character  as  any. 
opera  by  Mozart  or  Verdi. 

Here  interaction  between  the 

protagonists  is  minimal  anrl 

what  the  music  is  expressing  Is 
made  to  seem  incidental.  The 
result  Is  little  more  than  a con- 
cert performance  until  the  last 
half  hour,  when  Miller  starts  to 
trick  out  the  action  with  a few 

gags,  andtumswh2tsh0uld.be 
a touching,  serious  ending  into 
a tongue- in-cheek  piece  of 
flummery.  Singers  this  good, 
and  an  opera  this  good,  deserve 
better. 


gramme,  Britain  has  experi- 
enced “an  explosion  of  inter- 
e®t”  ip  Appalachian  precision 
clogging  in  the  past  few  years. 
This  is  a cultural  phenome- 
non that  may  have  passed  you 
by.  But  in  case  you  were  about 
to  snigger,  consider  the  Cajun 
jitterbug  workshop.  At  least 
250  people  were  there  on  Sat- 
urday, almost  all  of  whom  got 
on  to  the  floor  and.  were  mas- 
tering the  art  erf  tiptoeing  on 
one  foot  while  simultaneously 


hugging  their  hips  and  cross- 
ing their  hands.  “I 


-fsa  very 

sexy  dance,  lots  of  eye  con- 
tact,” we  were  instructed,  at 
which  point  I felt  obliged  to 
honour  journalistic  ethics  by 
making  an  excuse  and 
leaving. 

This  obscure  stuff  was  the 
original  basis  of  the  Sidmouth 
Festival;  toe  big-name  vocal 
and  instrumental  acts  in  the 
main  venues  came  later.  And 
every  year  it  gets  bigger.  Sixty 
thousand  people  are  expected 
during  the  week. 

Yet  folk,  on  the  face  of  it 
remains  relentlessly  unfash- 
ionable. as  it  has  been  since 
the  great  revival  petered  out 
in  the  early  70s.  Groups  like 
Oasis  betray  their  folk  influ- 
ences in  theirmusic  and  their 
lyrics,  yet  grown  men  find  it 
hard  to  confess  they  ever  like 
any  of  this  stuff.  In  some  cir- 
cles, incest  is  comparatively 
respectable. 

Steve  Heap.  Sidmouth’s  di- 


Poland's  Poltek  folk  and  dance  gronp  in  performance  at  the  Sidmouth  festival  at  the  weekend  photograph:  marc  hbx 


rector,  is  convinced  there  is  a 
mini-boom,  brought  on  by  the 
sudden  burst  of  Interest  in 
world  music,  and  the  arrival 
of  a new  and  gifted  generation 


of  young  folk  performers,  who 
are  now  happily  fusing  tradi- 
tional English  and  Celtic  song 
with  all  kinds  of  other  forms. 

This  new  blood  comes  not 


before  time.  On  the  Sidmouth 
seafront  the  old  people  who  sit 
i«  the  deckchairs  all  gnTnmpr 
merge  with  the  foUdes  for  the 
week.  But  it  is  not  always 


Unholy  trinity  offers  food  for  thought 


Leoni’s  Quo  Vadis  in  London's  Soho,  which  is  destined  for  makeover  into  a mega-restaurant 
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Marx  is  on  the  menu  as  Hirst  and  White 
join  forces  for  latest  entry  in  the  mega- 
eaterie  stakes,  writes  Owen  Bowcott 


fashion  for  celeb- 
rity restaurants  as  eat- 
ing palaces  for  the 
well-heeled  masses  is  about 
to  enrol  one  of  the  oddest 
trinities  ever  assembled  to 
promote  dining  out. 

The  erstwhile  political 
theorist  Karl  Marx,  the 
bad-tempered  chef  Marco 
Pierre  White,  and  the  form- 
aldehyde-obsessed artist 
Damien  Hirst  may  shortly 
be  lending  their  names  to 
the  makeover  of  a central 
London  eaterie. 

Such  an  odd  assortment 
of  characters  may  not  im- 
mediately tempt  haute  cui- 
sine tastebuds,  bat  the  pub- 
licity agents  retained  to 
relaunch  Leoni’s  Quo  Vadis 
in  Soho's  Dean. Street  are 
optimistic  about  the  recipe. 

With  room  for  as  many  as 
400  customers,  the  new 
venture  follows  in  the  well- 
trodden  path  of  successes 
such  as  Quaglino’s  and 
Mezzo,  both  of  which  cater 
for  several  hundred  guests 
at  a time. 

Leoni’s  Quo  Vadis,  with 
its  peeling,  olive  green  ex- 
terior, tricolour  flags  and 
starched,  traditional  table 


cloths,  was  the  first  Italian 
restaurant  in  Soho  when  it 
opened  its  doors  in  1926. 
The  building  also  occupies 
a minor  role  in  history  as 
the  site  of  Marx's  home  be- 
tween 1851  and  1856.  A 
blue  plaque  on  the  wall  re- 
cords his  residency. 

The  Imminent  transfor- 
mation of  the  restaurant 
appears  to  conform  to  the 
trend  for  presenting  eating 
out  as  theatrical  entertain- 
ment. With  ever  higher 
rents,  a fast  turnover  of  cli- 
ents is  necessary  to  recoup 
toe  heavy  outlay  for  glitzy 
redecoration. 

Damien  Hirst,  the  Turner 
Prize  winner  best  known 


for  bis  glass  tanks  contain- 
ing dead  cows  and  sheep 
suspended  in  formalde- 
hyde, will  be  responsible 
for  selecting  toe  furniture 
and  colour  scheme. 

One  source  said  that  toe 
dining  rooms  would  be  a 
gallery  to  display  his  works 
and  that  he  xould  be  on  10 
per  cent  of  toe  restaurant’s 
takings. 

Several  reports  have  sug- 
gested that  pickled  sharks 
and  stuffed  bears  might  fea- 
ture in  his  designs. 

Deceased  herbivores,  all 
too  easily  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  BSE 
scares,  will,  it  is  hinted,  be 
absent  from  any  glass  cases 
that  may  be  on  view. 

For  Marco  Pierre  White, 
toe  collaboration  is  the  lat- 
est in  a rapid  expansion 
which  has  seen  him  take 
over  several  central  Lon- 
don restaurants  in  recent 
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Comrades  in  cuisine . . . White,  Hirst  and  Marx 


years  — toe  Hyde  Park 
Hotel,  toe  Criterion,  the 
Mirabelle,  and  Les  Savenrs 
in  Mayfair. 

Such  aggrandisement 
might  threaten  a lesser  chef 
with  indigestion. 

Karl  Marx's  posthumous 
endorsement  for  the  project 
has  been  problematical. 

The  publicity  agent,  Mat- 
thew Freud,  could  not  be 
contacted  yesterday,  but  it 
is  understood  that  at  one 
stage  the  restaurant  was 
due  to  be  renamed  Marx. 
Another  suggestion  was  to 
attach  his  name  to  a vodka 
bar  in  toe  new  complex. 

The  few  remaining  fam- 
ily-owned Italian  restau- 
rants in  Dean  Street  be- 
moaned toe  passing  of  an 
era.  At  H Sicilian o,  toe  pro- 
prietor, Germano  Marcato, 
was  gloomy.  “It's  a shame 
to  see  a cosy  place  like  that 
go,”  he  observed.  “These 
large,  new  restaurants  are 
serving  dinners  like  a fac- 
tory. It's  becoming 
industrialised.” 

Nearby  La  Tavern etta 
was  open  but  almost  empty. 
“My  rent  and  rates  are 
£100,000  a year,”  explained 
the  manager,  Giovanni  Lai. 
"All  the  film  companies 
have  moved  out  of  Soho 
because  no  one  can  park 
here.  People  don’t  want  to 
eat  three-course  meals  any 
more.” 


Benefit  fraud  hotline  ‘a  gimmick’ 


David  Hencke 

Westminster  Correspondent 


LABOUR  last  night  de- 
nounced a new  hotline 
to  be  launched  today  by 
Peter  Lilley,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Secretary,  urging  the 
general  public  to  sneak  on 
benefit  cheats,  as  “a  gim- 
mick” to  crack  down  on 
fraud. 

Henry  McLeish,  the  party’s 
social  security  spokesman, 
who  said  be  backed  tougher 
measures  to  curb  benefit 
fraud,  called  instead  for  a 
much  bigger  crackdown  on 
private  landlords  who  make 
millions  by  defrauding  hous- 
ing benefit 

The  Government’s  initia- 
tive comes  only  weeks  after 
ministers  axed  a £3.5  million 
a year  benefit  helpline,  to  aid 
claimants  who  were  finding 
difficulty  filling  in  forms  to 
claim  benefit  as  part  of  a 


series  of  economies  to  cut 
down  on  the  soaring  social 
security  bilL 

The  new  line  — backed  by 
an  advertising  slogan  "Know 
of  a benefit  rip-off?  Give  us  a 
telephone  tipuff"  — will  in 
the  words  of  Oliver  Heald,  the 
junior  social  security  minis- 
ter. “pay  for  itself’  — and 
could  make  a profit  if  the  res- 
ponse equals  that  found  in  the 
first  five  pilot  areas. 

More  than  13,000  calls  were 
received  in  the  five  areas 
where  the  photieline  was 
tested  — Thames  ide.  Tun- 
bridge Wells.  Hull.  Blackburn 
and  Burnley  — and  half  of 
them  yielded  information 
which  enabled  social  security 
staff  to  question  suspect 
claimants. 

Mr  Lilley's  decision  to 
launch  the  line  will  come  just 
as  he  has  received  a detailed 
report  from  a cabinet  comm  it- 
tee  on  frauds,  set  up  by 
Michael  Heseltine,  the  Dep- 


uty Prime  Minister,  which  is 
expected  to  lead  to  further 
tightening  of  regulations  sur- 
rounding overseas  elaimante 
Officials,  including  Alan 
Kemp.  Mr  Heseltine's  special 
adviser,  who  sits  on  the  com- 
mittee, are  thought  still  to 
believe  that  Mr  Lilley  has 
under-estimated  the  scale  of 
the  problem. 

Mr  Lilley  is  also  under  fire 
from  the  all-party  Commons 
Social  Security  Committee, 
chaired  by  Labour  MP  Frank 
Field,  a former  director  of  the 
Child  Poverty  Action  Group, 
which  has  been  critical  of  the 
ministry’s  success  in  tracking 
down  fraudsters. 

The  committee  recently 
took  evidence  from  local 
authorities  which  suggest 
that  there  is  an  organised 
racket  involving  people 
obtaining  fraudulent  national 

insurance  numbers  in  order 
to  claim  benefits. 

Today  Mr  Lilley  will  claim 


that  action  against  fraud 
among  people  claiming  bene- 
fits and  pensions  has  already 
produced  savings  in  excess  of 
£1  billion  last  year  and  will 
say  the  figure  could  rise  dur- 
ing the  current  year. 

Yesterday  both  Labour  and 
the  Liberal  Democrats  wel- 
comed further  measures  to 
curb  fraud,  though  Labour 
was  particularly  critical 


about  the  phone  line. 

Mr  McLeish  said  Labour 


would  tackle  fraud  by  hitting 
powerful  figures  like  land- 
lords, who  were  making  large 
sums  by  letting  accommoda- 
tion at  very  high  prices  or  de- 
frauding the  benefit  offices  al- 
together with  false  claims.  He 
added:  “The  launch  of  the 
phone  line  seems  just  another 
gimmick,  coming  after  the 
closure  of  the  benefits  help- 
line.” But  be  could  not  offer 
any  pledges  that  Labour 
would  restore  the  benefits 
helpine. 


possible  to  tell  who  belongs  to 
which  group  unless  they  actu- 
ally get  out  their  fiddles  or 
start  doing  shanties. 

The  star  act  on  Saturday 


night  was  the  lUnerican 
singer-songwriter  Loudon 
Wainwright  HL  who  has  been 

taking  us  through  life's  little 

mysteries  for  what  seems  like 
for  ever.  “We’ve  been  through 
all  our  traumas  together,  me 
and  Loudon,  Ffl  have  you 
know,”  one  woman  told  her 
daughter  after  toe  show. 

During  the  quiet  moments 
Wain wright  had  to  compete 
with  the  sounds  from  the  tent 

next  door.  “Is  that  Morris 
dancing?”  he  asked.  “Man, 

that  is  some  freaky  stuff  you 

do  over  here.  Woo!  Those  out- 
fits! In  America  you'd  get 
beaten  up.” 

Actually,  for  once,  it  wasn’t 
Morris.  Shetland  reels  were 
being  taught  to  a crowd  far 
older  than  Loudon’slot,  so  el- 
derly it  could  have  come 
straight  out  of  the  White 
Heather  Club.  Butforther  np 
the  hill  a newer  generation 
was  having  a wild  time  to 
what  Is  technically  known  as 
'‘bouncy  psychedelic  roots  fu- 
sion”, Le.  basically  jump  tog- 
up-and-down  music  with  just 
the  odd  Swarbrickian  violin 
riff  rutting  through  the  noise 
to  prove  this  is  actually  in 
some  way  folk. 

Still,  it  does  all  mean  there 
really  is  something  for  every- 
one. There  was  even  a hint  of 
tiie  Olympics:  an  opening  cer- 
emony at  which  dance  groups 
from  the  most  exotic  places — 
Sierra  Leone,  Poland.  Arme- 


nia. Portugal,  Quebec,  and 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne— saw 
their  national  flags  unfurled 
alongside  that  of  Bast  Devon 
district  council. 

There  were  scans  uninten- 
tional Olympic  touches:  grow- 
mg  commercialism  —the 
view  was  partially  blocked  by 
a sign  saying  "Fresh  Do’huts’1 
— and  international  rivalry.  A 
Portuguese  guitarist  next  to 
me  got  rather-  upset  about  the 
way  his  group  wore  quickly 
ushered  out  white  the  Sierra 
Leone  dancers  were  allowed 
to  steal  the  show. 

But  these  were  tiny  blem- 
ishes. The  festival  president. 
Canon  David  Slater,  told  the 
crowd:  “We  live  in  a world  of 
corruption  and  violence.  But 
look  at  the  person  next  to  you 
and  you  will  see  someone 
whose  intentions  a re  kindly 
and  who  wants  peace."  And  he 
was  almost  certainly  right. 
This  is  perhaps  the  biggest 
gathering  in  Britain  at  which 
one  could  toss  a wallet  on  the 
ground  and  feel  wholly  confi- 
dent that  it  would  find  its  way 
back. 

The  low-fat  nutty  tofu  bur- 
gers were  okay;  the  music 
ranged  from  the  pleasant  to 
the  sensational;  the  atmo- 
sphere everywhere  was  abso- 
lutely terrific;  and  Sidmouth 
must  be  the  least  ruined  sea- 
side town  on  the  South  Coast 
Another  year  l will  learn  Ca- 
jun jitterbugglng.  1 promise. 


Rail  sell-off  advice 
fees  ‘cost  £450m’ 


Simon  Beavls 
Industrial  Editor 


THE  Government  was 
last  night  dragged 
back  into  tile  politi- 
cally’ damaging  row 
over  privatisation  excesses 
and  “fat  cat  pay”  following 
revelations  that  City  and 
legal  advice  cm  the  rail  sell-off 
programme  has  cost  the  tax- 
payer more  than  £450 million. 

News  of  the  huge  fees  col- 
lected. by  advisers  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. British  Rail  and 
Railtrack  comes  after  last 
week's  revelations  that  direc- 
tors of  the  recently  privatised 
train  leasing  company,  Por- 
terbrook,  are  to  pocket  a 
windfall  of  nearly  £80  million 
on  the  sale  of  the  company  to 
Stagecoach. 

Labour  — keen  to  put  the 
Government  under  pressure 
on  an  issue  which  has  proved 
a persistant  political  liability 
for  the  Conservatives  — 
immediately  demanded  that 
John  Major  and  his  ministers 
denounce  the  latest  trample 
of  privatisation  largesse. 

Glenda  Jackson,  the  party's 
transport  spokeswoman,  has 
written  to  toe  Prime  Minister 
calling  for  an  immediate 
clamp  down  on  the  newly  pri- 


vatised rail  industry  to  en- 
sure that  the  excesses  of  gas, 
water  and  electricity  privati- 
sation were  not  repeated. 

She  warned  last  night  that  a 
refusal  to  condemn  the  latest 
examples  of  privatisation  ex- 
cess would  provoke  a ‘Tong 
hot  summer”  for  Mr  Major 
and  hia  cabinet  colleagues. 

"British  taxpayers  are  sick 
and  tired  of  people  being 
made  instant  millionaires  at 
their  expense.  John  Major 
should  stop  stroking  the  fat 
cats  and  start  condemning 
them,”  toe  said. 

News  that  City  bankas, 
lawyers  and  accountants 
working  on  rail  privatisation 
have  earned  such  huge  fees 
were  revealed  in  a written 
reply  to  Labour  MP  Gwyneth 
Dunwoody  from  the  Trans- 
port Minister,  John  Watts. 

It  shows  that  since  1992/93 
British  Rail  has  paid  £278  mil- 
lion for  legal,  financial  and 
accounting  advice  to  prepare 
tiie  industry  for  what  is  seen 
as  one  of  the  most  complex 
sell-offs. 

The  Department  of  Trans- 
port. the  Office  of  Passenger 
Rail  Franchising  and  the 
Office  of  Rail  Regulator  paid 
out  a further  £97  million, 
while  Railtrack,  the  company 
which  controls  toe  national 


Infrastructure  of  track  and 
signalling,  spent  another  £78 
million  on  advice. 

The  total  spending  of  £-153 
million  was  condemned  by 
Mrs  Dunwoody,  MP  for 
Crewe  and  Nantwich,  as  “yet 
another  Tory  scandal"  and  a 
waste  of  money  which  could 
have  been  used  to  modernise 
the  network. 

The  proposed  £475  million 
sale  of  Porterbrook  to  South 
West  Trains,  owned  by  the 
Stagecoach,  comes  just  over 
seven  months  after  the  leas- 
ing company  was  bought  by 
its  management  and  would 
leave  its  managing  director, 
Sandy  Anderson,  with  a per- 
sonal profit  of  £39  million. 

However,  the  deal  could  yet 
fall  foul  of  the  competition 
authorities. 

A spokesman  for  the 
Department  of  Transport  last 
night  said  that  rewards 
earned  by  Mr  Anderson  and 
his  colleagues  were  a matter 
for  the  company. 

He  also  said  that  the  profes- 
sional fees  paid  out  by  the 
Government  during  the  rail 
sell-off  were  balanced  by  the 
benefits  of  the  privatisation 
programme. 
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Babs,  restored  to  her  former  glory  after  years  of  painstaking  work,  is  now  on  display  in  the  Museum  of  Speed  at  Pendine  Sands  photograph:  martoi  j bxaro 

They  buried  fast  Babs,  but  now  she’s  back 


Car  that  70  years  ago  set  a world  record 
then  killed  her  owner  has  gained  a place 
in  the  hall  of  fame.  John  Ezard  reports 


FANS  of  fast  cars  ran 
it  “the  greatest  come- 
back since  Lazarus**. 
Babs.  the  racer 
which  broke  the  world  land 
speed  record  70  years  ago, 
is  on  show  again. 

She  has  been  dug  out  of 
tbe  funeral  pit  where  she 
was  buried  on  a Welsh 
beacb  after  virtually  decap- 
itating her  owner. 

After  16  years  work,  she 
has  now  been  restored  to 
her  old  mean,  extravagant 
glory,  and  given  pride  of 
place  in  the  Museum  of 
Speed  overlooking  the 
beach  at  Pendine  Sands. 
Carmarthenshire. 

This  was  where  John 
Godfrey  Parr>’  Thomas,  one 
of  Britain's  most  popular 
and  successful  car  racers, 
set  a new  record  of 
171.02mph  in  her  In  April. 
1926. 

Parry  Thomas  — pushing 


the  one-tonne  vehicle  to  her 
limits  and  using  aviation 
fuel  — died  in  her  a year 
later  when  she  crashed  in  a 
new  record  attempt.  Col- 
leagues were  so  horrified 
that  they  buried  the  car  in 


the  sands  of  the  six-mile 
beach. 

Pendine  Sands  was 
regarded  as  one  Britain’s 
best  race  spots  in  the  1920s 
because  of  its  fiat,  hard 
surface. 

Parry  Thomas,  son  of  a 
vicar,  had  been  chief  engi- 
neer at  Leyland  Motors. 

He  designed  tbe  Leyland 
Eight,  a failed  but  still 
cherished  rival  to  the  Rolls 
Royce.  Only  16  models  were 
produced. 

His  speed  record  rivals 
were  the  better-financed 
Sir  Henry  Segrave  and  Mal- 
colm CampbelL 

Babs  was  a Higham 
Special  which  he  bought  for 
only  £150,  adding  new  car- 
burettors. a long,  distinc- 
tive tail  and  12  exhausts. 

Tbe  car,  named  after  a 
friend’s  daughter,  misfired 
and  weaved  alarmingly 
when  setting  the  record.  In . 
February  1927,  Campbell 
raised  it  to  174mph. 

The  following  month 
Parry  Thomas,  recovering 
from  fin  and  without  safety 
harness,  clocked  1 7-fen ph 
on  preliminary  runs. 


Parry  Thomas  and  Babs  cross  tbe  finish  line  after  breaking  the  land  speed  record  at  Pendine  Sands  in  April  1926 


On  his  mandatory  second 
run,  Babs  went  out  of  con- 
trol and  turned  over  on 
him. 

He  was  buried  near 
Brooklands  race  track. 


Hampshire,  where  he  had  a 
cottage. 

Owen  Wyn  Owen,  engi- 
neer and  car  enthusiast, 
dug  up  the  vehicle,  restored 
it  and  returned  it  to  its 


scene  of  triumph  and  disas- 
ter. It  has  a V12  Liberty 
aeroplane  engine  and  alu- 
minium body. 

Chris  Delaney,  Carmar- 
thenshire museums  officer. 


said  yesterday:  “It  is  amaz- 
ing how  many  people  are 
fascinated  by  Babs  and  the 
land  speed  record. 

“Apparently,  she  can  still 
do  lOOmph  or  so". 


NEWS  3 

CBI  masks 
fall  in  pay  to 
curb  call  for 
basic  wage 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


SEARCH  showing 
Britain's  lowest-paid 
workers  sliding 
deeper  into  poverrv  is 
being  kept  under  wraps  by  "the 
Confederation  of  British  Indus- 
try  f°r  fear  it  will  fuel  demands 
for  a minimum  \V3ge. 

With  the  employer’s  organ  i- 
sation  anxious  about 
Labour’s  plans  for  a floor 
under  wages,  senior  CBI  fig- 
ures have  blocked  the  publi- 
cation of  internal  data  show- 
ing that  some  of  Britain's 
most  vulnerable  workers 
have  suffered  pay  cuts  over 
the  past  two  years. 

Worsening  conditions  in 
cleaning,  hotels  and  catering 
pushed  up  the  number  of 
people  earning  less  than  £2.-10 
an  hour  by  more  than  20  per 
cent  between  19W  and  1995. 
the  CBI  research  shows.  In 
many  areas,  pay  packets 
dropped  significantly. 

Some  CBI  staff  argued  pri- 
vately that  the  data  should  be 
made  public,  to  demonstrate 
the  higher  cost  and  conse- 
quent additional  job  losses 
which  could  be  associated 
with  minimum  wages  — and 
reinforce  the  CBI’s  iong-held 
opposition  to  stare  interven- 
tion in  the  labour  market. 

But  senior  staff  are  con- 
cerned that  publishing  the 
research  could  backfire,  by 
provoking  more  concern 
about  the  problem  of  low  pay. 
The  research  has  been  seen 
by  Adair  Turner,  the  CBI  di- 
rector general. 

One  CBI  source  said:  “At 
first  it  was  thought  we  could 
make  a big  song  and  dance 
about  how  many  people 
would  be  laid  off.  But  then  we 
thought  the  opposite  effect 
might  be  achieved.  Basically, 
the  politics  were  too  scary." 

Lobby  groups  attacked  the 
CBI  for  withholding  research 
which  could  shape  policies  to 
help  the  low  paid.  Bharti 
Patel,  deputy’  director  of  the 
Low  Pay  Unit,  said:  “Sup- 
pressing information  is  not 
exactly  helpful  to  a serious 
and  well  informed  debate.  Un- 
less we  admit  the  scale  of  the 
problem  we  can  hardly  start 
addressing  it  Whatever  fig- 
ures the  CBI  has  should  be 
made  available.  Certainly  we 
have  never  hidden  any  of  our 
data,  whether  or  not  it  sup- 
ported our  case.” 


John  Cridland.  the  CBTs 
head  of  employment  policy, 
admitted  the  research  had 
been  carried  out,  but  said  it 
was  being  kept  quiet  until  the 
causes  of  the  deterioration 
had  been  identified. 

“Our  numbers  are  based  on 
official  New  Earnings  Survey 
figures  — but  with  our  own 
information  added  in.  We 
have  been  in  contact  with  the 
Office  for  National  Statistics 
(ONS)  to  discover  the  back- 
ground." be  said. 

The  research  was  not  the 
agenda  of  any  of  the  CBTs  pol- 
icy committees.  “We  are  sim- 
ply not  in  the  business  of 
knee-jerk  reactions,"  he  said. 
"The  view  in-house  was  that 
we  should  check  the  numbers 
out  first." 

But  Mr  Cridland  insisted 
the  research  would  not  alter 
the  organisation’s  official  line 
against  a national  minimum 
wage,  which  is  endorsed  by 
most  members. 

“These  figures  would  not 
cause  us  to  re-write  out  argu- 
ment.” he  said.  “That  is  now 
decided" 

He  said  the  numbers  could 
be  used  on  either  side  of  the 
argument,  with  the  research 
indicating  that  the  cost  of  a 
minimum  wage  of  about  £4  an 
hour  could  now  be  about  £5.5 
billion  each  year  — £1  billion 
up  on  last  year’s  estimate. 
"Depending  on  your  starting 
point,  you  can  play  this  either 
way  — in  favour  or  against  a 
minimum  wage." 

The  CBI  has  asked  the  ONS 
to  investigate  specific  areas  of 
concern,  including  catering 
and  agriculture,  which  were 
previously  covered  by  wages 
councils,  and  youth  wages. 

The  ONS  has  denied  CBI 
suggestions  that  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  low-paid 
workers  could  be  the  result  of 
changes  in  the  firms  sampled 
"The  pattern  described  by  the 
CBI  looks  like  a real  change 
in  the  labour  market  to  us," 
an  ONS  official  said.  “But  we 
are  stiff  looking  at  it" 

Tbe  CBI  is  concerned  that 
while  people  in  continuous 
employment  are  seeing  their 
pay  rising  at  least  in  line  with 
inflation,  starting  rates  in 
certain  areas  are  collapsing. 
This  could  be  fuelling  job  in- 
security, CBI  officials  believe, 
because  workers  know  that  If 
they  are  made  redundant  tbe 
chances  of  finding  a job  with 
equivalent  pay  levels  are 
remote. 


US  firms  make  a bomb  as 
terror  pays  dividends 


Ian  Katz  and  Mark  Tran  report  on  the 
atest  growth  industry  and  an  unwitting 
Deneficiary  of  recent  disasters  in  the  US 


ANTHONY  Barringer  got 
rich  last  week.  He  didn’t 
win  the  lottery  or  strike 
oil.  He  was  the  unwitting 
beneficiary  of  terror. 

During  the  1980s,  the  Brit- 
ish-born inventor  developed  a 
machine  that  "sniffs"  out 
explosives.  He  retired  from 
liis  company,  Barringer  Tech- 
nologies. in  1992  but  hung  on 
to  a slice  of  its  stock. 

Last  week,  amid  the  panic 
generated  by  the  assumed 
explosion  on  TWA  flight  800 
and  the  Atlanta  bombing  on 
July  27.  stocks  soared  in 
companies  producing  secu- 
rity equipment. 

The  value  of  Dr  Barringer’s 
55,000  shares  shot  briefly  to 
more  than  $750,000  (£500.000) 
last  Monday, -before  the  com- 
pany’s stock  price  settled  at 
a'ound  $8.  more  than  400  per 
rent  up  on  its  recent  level. 

The  stocks  of  Division,  an- 
other such  company  based  in 
California,  rose  to  more  than 
S3U  from  around  $11  before 
the  TWA  disaster,  then  drop- 
ping to  about  Division 
makes  the  CTX  5000  bomb- 
detection  device,  which  us® 
technology  similar  to  medical 


CAT  scans  to  spot  suspicious 
densities  inside  luggage. 

Dr  Barringer  is  wary  of  ap- 
pearing to  profit  from  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  The 
run  on  bomb  detection  stocks 
is  a "fortuitous"  result  of  the 
latest  events,  he  said, 
apologetically. 

But  he  believes  incidents 
such  as  the  Atlanta  bombing 
will  wake  up  Americans  to 
the  threat  of  terrorism.  "The 
thing  about  Europe  is  that 
there  is  percentage  wise 
much  more  terrorism.  Here  it 
wasn’t  such  a big  problem, 
but  the  whole  ball  game’s 
changed  following  Oklahoma 
City  and  these  latest  events,” 
he  said.  . , ^ _ 

John  Wood,  president  of 
Thermedics,  a Massachusetts 
company  that  makes  bomb 
detection  equipment,  agreed. 
“In  this  country,  we’re  still 
nctng  stuff  designed  to  find 
knives  and  pistols,”  he  said, 

Dr  Barringer  never  in- 
tended to  become  inv«  lved  in 
the  counter-terrorism  busi- 
ness. As  a young  man  he 
planned  to  follow  his  father 
into  mineral  exploration  in 
Canada,  studying  for  a PhD  in 


geology  .at  London’s- Imperial 
College.  In  1954  he  moved  to 
Panada  to  work  for  a mineral 
prospecting  firm  but  he 
quickly  tired  of  hunting  for 
ore  deposits  on  foot 

By  the  mid-1960s  Dr 
Barringer  was  developing  a 
device  that  would  help  find 
mineral  deposits  by  detecting 
mercury  vapour.  The  Penta- 
gon gave  him  a grant  to  adapt 
it  to  monitor  undergound 
nuclear  tests. 

In  the  1970s  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  South  African 
mining  magnate  Henry 
Oppenheimer  to  convert  his 
cnHTmg  equipment  into  an 


aerial  prospecting  system. 
But  although  it  worked  fine 
in  South  Africa,  he  could  not 
get  it  to  work  in  Canada 
where  Mr  Oppenheimer 
wanted  to  use  it. 

So  Dr  Barringer  was  de- 
lighted when,  in  the  early 
138®.  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment offered  him  $1  million  to 
adapt  his  machines  to  sniff 
out  explosives  and  drugs. 

Barringer  machines  are 
now  used  in  all  five  big  Brit- 
ish airports  and  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

Even  if  he  wanted  to  realise 
his  unexpected  profit  Dr  Bar- 
rL-  ger  will  have  to  wait  a 
while-  He  has  spent  days 
searching  his  home,  but  can- 
not find  his  share  certificates. 


Treasury  seeks  to  sweeten  DSS  office  sale 


ted  from  page  1 
buyers  included  dis- 
s with  the  manage- 
nsultants  Deloitte  and 
acting  for  Peter  Lil- 
Social  Security  Secre- 
whether  firms  would 


be  interested  in  paying  little 
or  no  up  front  capital  sum 
for  tbe  offices.  . . 

Natwest  Markets,  which  is 
also  advising  on  the  sale  of 
Ministry  of  Defence  homes,  ad- 
vised foe  DSS:  “There  needs  to 


be  an  element  cf  short-term  op- 
portunism and  entrepreneur- 
ial skiffs  in  foe  partnership,  to 
identify  and  capitalise  on  de- 
velopment opportunities.  A lot 
of  active  management  will  be 
involved.” 


TV  gardener 
Hamilton 
dies  during 
cycle  run 


GEOFF  Hamilton,  cher- 
ished as  a solid,  earth- 
under-tbe-fingernails 
gardener  by  millions  of  televi- 
sion viewers,  died  yesterday 
while  taking  part  in  a sport 
he  loved. 

Mr  Hamilton,  aged  59,  pre- 
senter of  BBC2’s  Gardeners’ 
World,  fell  from  his  bike  dur- 
ing a charity  cycle  run  Dear 
Merthyr  TydfiL  A nurse  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  revive  him. 

He  had  had  a heart  attack 
last  year.  He  listed  cycling, 
with  music,  as  one  of  his  chief 
hobbies  and  said  a main  aim 
in  his  life  was  “wherever 
possible  to  avoid  using  a car”. 

His  17-year  spell  on  Gar- 
deners’ World  was  praised  by 
one  critic  as  "magnificent” 
for  the  gimmick-free  direct- 
ness of  his  presentation. 

A robust  outdoor  figure,  be 
attracted  admirers  to  his  5'/i 
acres  at  Barnsdale.  Rutland, 
even  though  it  was  not  open 
to  the  public. 

Mr  Hamilton  went  to  Writ- 
tie  agricultural  college,  Essex, 
but  learned  his  gardening  in 
the  Lea  Valley  nursery  belt  of 
Hertfordshire,  where  his  fam- 
ily moved  when  he  was  two. 

In  1970,  working  as  a self- 
employed  nurseryman,  he 
met  the  editor  of  Garden 

News.  This  led  to  a column 
and  the  editor's  chair  at  Prac- 
tical Gardening. 

He  lived  at  Barnsdale  with 
his  second  wife  Lynda.  He 
had  three  sons  by  his  first 
marriage.  Asked  once  what 
he  would  like  for  his  epitaph, 
he  said:  “A  little  sign  that 
says  Cerddiphylktm  Japan- 
ica . which  is  the  name  of  the 
tree  1 want  planted  over  me.” 


Obituary,  page  10 


‘I  prefer  to  examine  things  that  are  still  taboo, 
rather  than  straightforward  sex  which  people 
been  reading  about  since  they  were  13.  Things 
like  body  hair,  one  of  our  last  taboos. 

Fiona  McIntosh 
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Assume  nothing  - 

but  expect  some  pleasant  surprises!  A 
monthly  American  Express  statement  not 
only  tells  you  what  you've  spent,  but  also 
carries  special  offers  your  spending  has 
earned -things  like  savings  at  exclusive 
holds,  ora  free  bottle  of  wine  with  your 

meal  at  a local  restaurant,  or  even  15%  off 
your  next  raincoat.  There  are  literally 
hundreds  of  offers  available  each  month. 


We  only  select  the  ones  most  suited  to 
you,  and  print  them  right  on  the  lUatemrot 
So  every  month,  you  could  be  getting 
something  special  from  us,  simply  by 
spending  on  the  Card. 


To  find  out  how  we  cm  Help  you 
do  more  caifc 


0300  700767 
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Health  and  farm  officials  summoned  to  Bonn  amid  calls  for  UK  sheep  culls  and  doubts  on  milk  safety  I 


The  Guardian  Monday  August  5 1996 


Germany  fuels  BSE  crisis 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 
and  Paul  Brown 


THE  German  govern- 
ment has  called  an 
emergency  meeting 
of  health  and  farming 
officials  in  Bonn 
today,  amid  demands  for  big- 
ger culls  of  British  livestock 
because  of  mad  cow  disease 
and  criticism  of  British  policy 
on  the  beef  crisis. 

Joe  hen  Borchert  German 
agriculture  minister,  called 
for  the  risk  to  humans  from 
BSE  to  be  reassessed,  and 
said  Britain's  scheme  to 
slaughter  infected  herds  did 
not  go  far  enough  to  eradicate 
the  risk. 

Other  German  officials, 
maintaining  their  hardline 
reputation  on  the  beef  crisis, 
urged  that  British  calves, 
sheep  and  lambs  be  included 
in  the  culling  programme. 


Ulster 

enmity 

casts 

shadow 

over 

festival 

David  Sharrock  on 
parade  disquiet 


SUNSHINE  and  a carni- 
val parade  along  the 
Falls  Road  kicked  off 
Felle  an  Phoball  in  West 
Belfast  yesterday,  claiming 
to  be  Ireland's  largest  com- 
munity festival. 

But  even  before  tt  began, 
Unionists  criticised  the 
strongly  nationalist  slant 
of  the  festival,  which 
receives  funding  from  gov- 
ernment-aided bodies.  Bel- 
fast city  council.  BBC  Chil- 
dren in  Need,  Guinness  and 
the  Northern  Ireland  Tour- 
ist Board. 

The  festival  programme's 
foreword  leaves  no  doubts 
about  its  politics,  saying 
that  "the  Irish  peace  pro- 
cess" had  created  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a just  and  lasting 
peace.  "We  are  therefore 
saddened  and  dismayed 
that  the  British  govern- 
ment squandered  and 
abused  this  opportunity." 
writes  festival  director 
Kate  Pickering. 

That  was  seized  upon  by 
Belfast  Unionist  council- 
lors, who  threatened  to 
withdraw  funding  in 
future.  An  Ulster  Unionist 
councillor  Jim  Rodgers 
said  the  festival  was  in 
breach  of  the  city's  "non- 
sectarian and  non-politi- 
cal" guidelines. 

Mr  Rodgers  also  criti- 
cised the  festival's  radio 
station.  “They  are  com- 
plaining bitterly  from  Prot- 
estant estates  in  West  Bel- 
fast about  the  sectarian 
songs  on  that  channel,"  he 
said. 

IRA  and  republican  pris- 
oners in  the  Maze  prison 
are  also  holding  a week  of 
sporting  activities  and  dis- 
cussions, the  programme 
says. 

The  Sinn  Fein  president 
Gerry  Adams.  who 


Amid  reports  that  German 
scientists  do  not  exclude  the 
Possibility  that  milk  could  be 
vulnerable  to  BSE  infection. 
Mr  Borchert  told  the  Welt  am 
wmntag  newspaper  yesterday 
that  Britain  would  have  to  ! 
'race  the  consequences”  of i 
the  new  evidence. 

But  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture said  yesterday  that  trials 
to  see  if  calves  could  get  the 
disease  from  the  milk  of  in- 
fected cows  had  proved  nega- 
tive. It  had  no  plans  to  con- 
duct anymore. 

Three  microbiologists  who 
have  criticised  the  Govern- 1 
meat’s  handling  of  the  gSE 
crisis  remained  adamant  yes- 
i terday  that  the  ministry  was 
still  being  too  complacent 
David  Lacey,  of  Leeds  uni- 
versity. believes  that  trans- 
mission from  cow  to  cow,  per- 
haps through  contamination 
of  land  and  grass,  is  possible. 
Researchers  Harash  Narang 


and  Stephen  Deader  said  — 
five  years  before  the  Govern- 
ment accepted  the  argument 
— that  BSE  was  being  trans- 
mitted from  cow  to  calf.  They 
believe  transmission  in  milk 
is  possible. 

Despite  one  of  the  most  in- 
tensive research  efforts  of 
modem  times,  no  infective 
agent  of  BSE  has  been  identi- 
fied in  milk  or  In  any  tissue 
except  nerve  tissue.  If  milk 
did  become  suspect  it  would 
turn  a crisis  into  a catastro- 
phe. The  dairy  industry 
would  suffer  the  same  sales 
loss  as  beef,  and  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  would  be 
thrown  into  chaos. 

Klaudia  Martini,  environ- 
ment minister  of  the  German 
state  of  Rheinland-Pfalz, 
called  for  British  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  be  subject  to  the  ElTs 
export  ban  on  British  beef. 

Last  month  Bonn  extended 
the  Import  ban  on  British  cat- 


tle byproducts  such  as  gela- 
tine. tallow,  and  bull  semen, 
despite  the  European  Com- 
mission’s decision  to  relax  it 
German  officials  are  calling 
for  tougher  and  more  exten- 
sive bans  to  be  imposed. 

Ms  Martini  also  argued  that 
British  sheep  and  lambs 
should  be  tested  and  their  ex- 
port proscribed  until  it  was 
certain  that  there  was  no  risk 
of  infection  from  them. 

Hans  Wiesen,  agriculture 
minister  of  the  state  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein. said  the  export 
ban  on  British  beef  should  be 
widened  and  the  calves  of  in- 
fected cows  slaughtered. 

In  the  past  month,  German 
official*  and  the  media  have 
been  incensed  by  reports  al- 
leging that  Brussels  covered 
up  evidence  of  the  impact  of 
rnari  COW  dis^asa  on  humans 
in  the  early  1990s,  and  by 
reports  from  the  German  am- 
bassador in  Italy  that  Britain 


is  beating  the  beef  ban 
through  illegal  exports  via 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  France. 

German  border  and  cus- 
toms authorities  were  or- 
dered to  step  up  their  moni- 
toring of  the  meat  trade  and 
tighten  their  controls. 

Ms  Martini  joined  several 
of  her  colleagues  in  Germany 
in  denouncing  British  policy, 
strategy,  and  propaganda  on 
the  beef  crisis. 

“We  don’t  know  what  kind 
of  gamp  the  British  are  play- 
ing with  us.  But  one  thing  is 
sure:  this  is  how  public  confi- 
dence in  the  entire  European 
Union  will  be  destroyed.” 

Barbara  Stamm,  Bavarian 
health  minister,  described 
British  policy  on  providing 
information  to  its  EU  part- 
ners as  unbearable.  “Co-oper- 
ation can’t  be  like  this.  The 
British  Government  is  forfeit- 
ing what  remains  of  its  cred-  Jochen  Borchert . . . wants 


ibiliiy." 


risk  to  humans  reassessed 


Festive  spirits . . , The  carnival  parade  on  the  Falls  Road.  “The  people  of  West  Belfast  want  a lasting  peace* 


Stowaway  teenager 
returns  to  Britain 

A 14- year -old  girl  was  on  her  way  back  toBritain  yesterday 
after  stowing  away  on  a ferry  to  France.  The  mother  of  Clair 
Syddall  said  Brittany  Ferries  would  have  to  "answer  some 
questions”  afterthe  teenager  managed  to  board  a terry  going 
from  Portsmouth  to  St  Malo.  . ..... 

Essex  police  put  out  an  appeal  after  Clair,  a diabetic,  want 
missing  fi-nm  viomp  on  Saturday,  and  ports  were  alerted.  She 
arrived  in  St  Malo  early  yesterday,  and  was  put  on  a ferry  to 
Portsmouth,  where  she  was  met  by her  parents  last  night 
Brittany  Ferries  promised  an  investigation  and  said:  It  is  a 
bit  ofa  mystery  how  she  managed  to  get  on  board."  Clair  s 
mother,  Mary  Syddall.  of  Crossing.  near  Braintree.  Essex,  said 
she  had  received  a call  from  Brittany  Ferries  in  St  Malo  to  say 
Vior-  HangHter  in  PYanfp  "As  tohow  she  got  to  Portsmouth 

or  how  she  managed  to  get  on  the  ferry  without  a ticket  or  a 
passport,  we  don’t  know."  . . _ 

Clair  recently  spent  a holiday  in  the  Domaine  des  O ernes  area 
of  Brittany  and  had  wanted  to  return  to  visit  friends  there, 
police  said. 

IRA  bomb  stalls  lottery  grant 

A DECISION  cm  whether  to  grant  £13  million  of  lottery  cash  to 

refurbish  a leading  theatre  has  been  put  cm  hold,  because  the 
building  was  wrecked  by  the  IRA’s  Manchester  bomb. 

The  Arts  Council  of  England  today  announced  that  its  grant  to 

the  Royal  Exchange  Theatre  would  be  £3^  million,  a quarter  cf  the 

level  requested.  Buta  council  spokeswoman  said  the  money — 
one  of  86  new  grants  totalling  more  than  £41  million — was 

intended  to  help  keep  the  Exchange  company  going  until  Its  home 
mmnm^pwfpanil  improved. 

THp  Royal  Rrehangp  fofnpany  had  put  in  its  £17  million  im- 
provement scheme  before  the  Arts  Council  before  the  June  15 

Thecashaid  is  the  fourth  biggest  grant  announced  yesterday. 
The  biggest  is  £13.7  million  towards  an  £116  million  final  phase  to 
a project  in  Stratford  town  centre  in  east  London,  including  a new 
performing  arts  centre  and  improvements  to  the  Theatre  Royal 
Stratford  East 

The  winning  numbers  in  last  week’s  lottery  draw*  were  13. 17. 
26,28,31,36,  and  the  bonus  number  was  44. 

Plan  to  test  ‘key  skills’ 

TEENAGERSmay  have  to  pass  separate  numeracy  and  literacy 
tests  to  win  places  at  universities,  according  to  plans  being  drawn 
up  by  government  advisers.  Team-working,  communication 
skills  and  self-motivation  could  also  be  measured,  they  believe.  By 

the  end  of  the  century,  scores  in  these  “key  skills”  and  other 

achievements — held  on  a database — could  be  as  important  for 
students  as  A-leval  grades. 

A potential  revolution  in  measuring  achievement  is  being 
pioneered  by  the  Univeralties  and  Colleges  Admissions  Service, 
working  with  government  curriculum  advisers  and  funded  by 
the  Departmentfor  Education  and  Employment  A model  of  tl» 
database,  initially  intended  to  give  universities  electronic  access 
to  applicants’  pram  results,  is  due  to  be  unveiled  next  week. 

P is  for  problem  cars 

NEW  P-reglstraticn  cars  were  still  breaking  down  in  droves 
yesterday,  fourth  day  of  the  motor trade’s  busiest  month.  Many 
drivers  gotno  farther  than  the  end  of  their  streets  as  their  coveted 
possessions  ground  to  a halt. 

The  AA  and  RAC  said  they  had  been  called  out  to  almost  500  P- 
reg  cars  over  the  weekend.  Same  had  seized  gearboxes,  oil  Leaks, 
collapsed  suspension  and  even  petrol  caps  which  would  not  come 
off  Others  suffered  loss  of power,  faulty  indicators  and  doors  that 
would  not  shot. 

An  AA  spokeswoman  said:  “Part  of  toe  trouble  is  owners 
haven't  read  their  handbooks  properly  or  they  have  been  wrongly 
advised  by  tie  salesman.  In  other  cases,  dealers  have  obviously 
been  too  busy  to  carry  out  the  pre-delivery  inspections  property. 


Queen  Mother  is  96 

MORE  than  1,000 people  turned  up  at  Sandringham  yesterday  to 
celebrate  toe  Queen  Mother’s  96th  birthday.  The  Queen  Mother, 
in  a mint-green  floral  dress  coat  and  matching  hat,  took  a 32- 
minute  walkabout  among  cheering  well-wishers. 

She  walked  carefully  with  a stick  but  appeared  to  be  in  good 
health  and  showed  no  iD  effects  Gram  the  hip  replacement  she 
underwent  last  November. 


Potholer  dies  in  Pennines 

A 24-year-old  woman  po&oler  died  ctf  head  injuries  when  she  fell 
white  dimbtng  to  the  Yorkshire  Penntoes,  police  said.  Christine 
Bleakley,  from  Irvingstown,  Co  Fermanagh.  Northern  Ireland, 
was  climbing  in  Quaking  Pot  at  Ihgleborough.  near  Settle,  on 
Saturday.  She  had  been  staying  at  Tan  Pits  Conservation  Centre, 
photograph:  kelvin  boyes  Choriey,  Lancashire. 


launched  the  festival  yes- 
terday. takes  second  place 
to  the  US  ambassador  to  the 
Irish  republic  Jean  Kenne- 
dy Smith  in  the  pro- 
gramme's 
acknowledgements. 

The  festival  also  previews 
a new  play  about  IRA 
leader  Michael  Collins, 
titled  The  Classic,  which 
claims  that  he  was  mur- 
dered by  British  agents. 
The  critic  of  the  Irish  News, 
which  is  sponsoring  the 
event,  found  the  “stage- 
English"  characters  diffi- 
cult to  swallow  with  their 
"hoity-toity  accents  and 
silly  mannerisms'*. 

“In  a bizarre  scene  set  In 
Cairo  British  agents  who 


plotted  to  kill  Collins  are 
tamed  into  child-molest- 
ers. Surely  there  is  no  need 
to  crack  so  many  eggs  Into 
the  padding,  especially 
when  feeding  the 
converted.” 

Kate  Pickering  rejects 
the  charges  of  sectarian- 
ism. “We  respect  other 
communities  within  our 
festival.  The  people  of  west 
Belfast  want  a lasting 
peace,  we  are  doing  every- 
thing to  achieve  that” 

The  festival's  single 
effort  at  offering  the  Union- 
ist perspective  comes  in  the 
form  of  a photographic  ex- 
hibition called  Carson’s 
Army  — the  story  of  the 
36th  (Ulster)  Division. 


John  Hunter,  secretary  of 
the  Ulster  Society,  said: 
"It's  a drop  In  the  ocean 
when  you  look  at  the  rest  of 
the  programme.” 

Protestants  in  the  S ban- 
kill  Road  resent  the  festi- 
val’s claim  to  represent  all 
of  West  Belfast. 

The  Progressive  Unionist 
Party  leader  David  Ervine 
said  he  would  not  be  at- 
tending. Tm  not  sure  I’d 
be  welcome.  It's  a tragedy 
that  this  society  has  a West 
Belfast  festival  that  Is  a 
Catholic  West  Belfast  festi- 
val. They  claim  to  be  inclu- 
sive but  that’s  not  the  way 
they've  set  things  up.  It’s 
been  heavily  infiltrated  by 
Sinn  Fein.” 
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Conferences  cancelled  as  flight  from  the  North  speeds  up  : 


ntev  xt 
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David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 

THE  flight  from  Ulster  con- 
tinues this  summer  as 
Northern  Ireland  balances 
precariously  between  peace 
and  renewed  conflict 
Two  international  events 
have  been  cancelled  at  the 
last  moment  because  of  the 
widespread  violence  sparked 
by  last  month’s  Drumcree  Or- 
ange parade  and  the  fear  that 
this  Saturday's  Apprentice 
Boys'  rally  in  Londonderry 
will  plunge  the  province  Into 
deeper  turmoil. 

Tourism  chiefs  are 
alarmed  at  the  dramatic  drop 
in  bookings  following  last 


year’s  best  ever  figures,  when 
Northern  Ireland  was  basking 
in  summer  heat  and  solid  cea- 
sefires. Even  local  people  are 
holidaying  abroad. 

Organisers  of  the  COSAC  96 
— Computer  Security  Audit 
and  Control  — conference 
have  moved  the  venue  to  toe 
Irish  Republic  because  dele- 
gates began  cancelling.  Many 
were  from  mainland  Britain 
and  had  visited  Northern  Ire- 
land many  times.  But  other 
cancellations  have  come  from 
the  United  States,  Belgium, 
Germany.  Holland  and 
Russia. 

The  event,  which  was  due 
to  have  taken  place  at  the 
Stormont  Hotel,  Belfast,  next 
month,  has  now  been 


switched  to  the  S Li  eve  Russell 
across  the  border  to  County 
Cavan  for  September  10-12. 

Organiser  David  Lynas ! 
from  the  Belfast-based  AKA 
Associates  said:  “We  have 
been  inundated  with  calls 
from  delegates  who  are  not 
prepared  to  visit  Northern 
Ireland.  They  are  just  not  con-  | 
Cdent  to  their  own  safety  and 
there’s  nothing  I can  say  that 
will  change  their  minds." 

He  added:  “The  events  of 
last  month  had  a worse  im- 
pact on  the  rest  of  the  world 
than  the  previous  years  of  on- 
going violence.” 

Only  a day  earlier  a con- 
struction trade  fair  due  to  at- 
tract an  estimated  23.000  visi- 
tors was  also  cancelled. 


Around  200  companies  from 
across  the  world  had  planned 
to  attend  the  International 
Building  Exhibition. 

Bill  Caughey  of  WHC  Indus- 
trial Promotions  said:  “No- 
body could  give  us  any  guar- 
antee that  the  events 
surrounding  the  12th  of  July 
would  not  repeat  themselves 
on  August  10  so  we  decided 
not  to  go  ahead." 

Even  an  agricultural  show 
at  Killeter.  near  Castlederg  in 
Co  Tyrone,  tomorrow  has 
been  cancelled. 

Trade  in  some  shops  in 
Castlederg  has  dropped  25  per 
cent  following  circulation  of 
an  anonymous  letter  among 
Protestant  businessmen 
warning  than  of  a boycott 
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Find  out  what  you  can  borrow , BEFORE  hunting. 

The  call  is  free,  the  quote  is  free,  so  why  not  ring  TSB  PhoneBank 
for  more  information  quoting  reference  GH1. 


f£kk  0500  758  OOO 
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It  was  soon  after  we  rode  out  from  the  wooden 
corral  that  I knew  I was  falling  for  my  giant  of  a 
Slovak.  I shall  not  speak  his  name,  nor  shall  I 
invent  one  for  him:  events  are  too  recent  for  me 
to  slip  into  the  usual  conceits. 
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Cate  to  PhoneBonk  may  be  recorded  and  monitored.  ATSB  cheque  account  «a  required.  Aea^nmentfawngnaaon  o(  b suitable  lit,  potjgy  ta  looked 
by  the  Bank  aa  eeewity.  Applicant  mu*  be  aged  IS  or  over.  AH  loan*  svfcjwtt  te  Matin.  No!  avaUrfcte  in  the  Channel  IsiaiKJa.  Written  quotation*  ate 
avertable  on  request  by  eating  0500  76B  OOO.  TSB  Bank  pic  and  TSB  Bank  Scotland  pic  (regulated  by  1MRO  end  SFA)  are  rapresertattvoe  el  Ih*  TSB 
MaAetine  Group  rrfuA  a ragiiirtad  by  the  Araonet  imeatinare  Aulhie^  cnV  '1^  Be  kiauane^  uidr  outg  ^ ^ ^ 

orwryoKfatwe  rolais  only  to  the  rf  that  Group  TSS  Bank  pic,  Victoria  House.  Victoria  Square.  Birmingham  Bl  I BZ.  Reentered  m England  and 

WWes.  Number:  1069MB.  TSB  Bank  Scotland  pic,  Henry  Dimean  House,  120  George  Street.  Ednburgh  EH2  4LH.  Regained  in  Sfttdsrft  Nianbor-  99237. 


YOUFJ  HOME  IS  AT  RISK  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  KEEP  UP  REPAYMENTS  ON  A MORTGAGE 
OR  OTHER  LOAN  SECURED  ON  IT. 
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Claire  Gibson,  who  has  lived  in  Coat  for  two  years,  at  the  entrance  to  the  proposed  factory  site:  There  are  worries  about  security  and  there  will  be  an  ever  present  fear  about  an  accident  waiting  to  happen 


PHOTOGRAPH  5AM  MCWQAN  MOORE 


Brigadier  joins  battle  over  hamlet  magazine 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 
reports  on 
well-to-do 
Somerset 
residents 
preparing  for 
war  over  plans 
to  build  an 
arms  factory 


IT  IS  the  sort  of  hamlet  es- 
tate agents  describe  as 
“well  to  do”  and  “sought 
after."  Properties  rarely 
come  on  the  market. 
When  they  do,  they  don’t 
come  cheaply. 

Home  to  a mixed  commu- 
nity of  farmers,  professional 
people  and  senior  military  of- 
ficers — including  Brigadier 
Robin  Searby,  commander  of 
the  British  Forces  in  Bosnia 
three  years  ago  — it  is  the 
very  picture  of  English  rural 
tranquillity. 

But  the  residents  of  Coat 
Somerset,  (population  100) 
are  furious  about  a compa- 


ny's plans  to  build  an  explo- 
sives magazine  in  a disused 
railway  cutting  on  their 
doorstep. 

Interstate  Technical  Prod- 
ucts has  been  discreetly  man- 
ufacturing a range  of  small 
arms  ammunition  on  an  in- 
dustrial estate  in  the  nearby 
town  of  Martock  for  13  years. 
It  turns  over  about  £330,000  a 
year  but  needs  to  move  to  a 
more  isolated  site  to  expand 
its  business,  about  95  per  cent 
of  which  is  done  with  over- 
seas police  and  military 
customers. 

Bob  Lawson,  the  company's 
owner  and  manager,  thought 


he  had  found  the  ideal  site  in 
the  400-yard  long  railway  cut- 
ting to  toe  east  of  Coat,  listed 
on  council  records  as  a waste 
tip. 

His  application  for  an  ex- 
plosives factory  licence  under 
toe  1875  Explosives  Act  se- 
cured the  assent  of  Somerset 
county  council  last  week  after 
toe  Health  and  Safety  Execu- 
tive approved. 

But  there  will  be  a battle 
royal  when  he  submits  his 
planning  application  to  the 
local  planning  authority. 

“Nobody  in  toe  village  will 
break  toe  law  but  we  are  go- 
ing to  oppose  this  right  down 


the  line  at  every  stage  of  the 
planning  process.”  said  a 
Coat  resident. 

Villagers  say  CS  gas  will  be 
stored  at  the  installation. 
Brigadier  Searby  said  in  a 
statement  to  toe  county  coun- 
cil that  villagers  were  very 
concerned  at  toe  risk  posed 
by  the  gas  in  the  event  of  an 
accident 

“Given  the  correct  wind 
vector  and  a breeze  of  only  six 
miles  an  hour,  the  CS  gas  haz- 
ard would  reach  dwelling 
houses  In  the  village  within 
two  minutes.  Surely  this  can- 
not be  acceptable.”  1 

Villagers  are  due  to  formu- 1 


late  an  action  plan  at  a meet- 1 
ing  later  this  month  and  are 
printing  tee-shirts  with  a 
Keep  Coat  Bulletproof  logo. 

A lighting  fund  is  being 
raised  to  employ  a planning 
expert  to  contest  the 
application. 

A £15.000  counter  bid  has 
been  made  to  try  to  buy  toe 
railway  cutting  in  the  hope  of 
strangling  the  scheme  at 
birth. 

Mr  Lawson,  who  wants  to 
be  able  to  store  up  to  4‘4 
tonnes  of  explosives  at  the 
site,  says  the  buildings  would 
be  screened  by  grassed  earth 
banks  so  that  any  blast  In  the 


event  of  an  accident  would  60 
upwards.  Most  of  the  time  the 
magazine  would  be  empty 
after  orders  were  shipped  out. 

He  denies  the  village  would 
be  disturbed  by  noise  from  an 
underground  tunnel  testing 
range  and  says  the  company's 
livelihood  will  be  affected  if  it 
is  unable  to  move  to  the  more 
isolated  site. 

“I  would  like  to  reassure 
residents  that  Interstate  is 
heavily  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  toe  Explosive  In- 
spectorate of  the  HSE  who 
have  approved  the  plans  on 
grounds  of  safety.”  he  said  in 
a statement  issued  after  toe 


county  council  decision.  But  a 
villager  said:  “People  are 
very  scared.  They  are  scared 
of  robberies  from  the  site  and 
scared  that  there  may  be  an 
accident.” 

They  are  also  opposed  to 
any  industry  near  their 
homes. 

Claire  Gibson,  who  has 
lived  in  Coat  for  two  years 
and  is  expecting  her  first 
child,  said  the  hamlet  was  an 
inappropriate  site  for  the  pro- 
posed magazine. 

"There  are  worries  about 
security  and  there  will  be  an 
ever  present  fear  about  an  ac- 
cident waiting  to  happen.” 


Britain  faces  more  EU  clashes  I Rifkind  ready  to  ‘tear  up  Birt  plan’ 


ge 


David  Hencke 

Westminster  Cofrespondant  1 
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BRITAIN  is  heading  for  a 
collision  with  its  Euro- 
pean-partners  over  in- 
tegration. according  to  the 
European  Policy  Forum 
think-tank. 

The  Government  is  in  a mi- 
nority of  one  on  35  issues,  and 
opposes  98  out  of  148  propos- 
als put  forward  for  toe  Inter- 
Governmental  Conference 
next  July. 

The  details  have  emerged 
in  talks  with  the  Irish  presi- 
dency of  the  European  Union, 
which  show  that  disagree- 
ment extends  far  beyond  the 
main  row  over  adopting 
single  currency  in  1999.  r 
Among  the  subjects  which 
Britain  is  isolated  are  extend- 
ing qualified  majority  voting 
on  all  subjects  where  Britain 
has  a veto:  including  the 
Social  Chapter  in  the  a new 
European  Treaty:  extending 


Disagreement  with  IGC  proposals 
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Commission  , |^|  !■=)  • ? 

-European  j. V ' ' ' , 

Parliament  ...  - 


Germany 
Greece 
. Spain 
France 
Ireland 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Austria 


the  powers  of  the  European 
Parliament  to  Initiate  change: 
and  introducing  common 
European  borders  for  immi- 


Hiese  Include  rejecting  an  ex- 
tension of  the  European  Com- 
mission in  foreign  policy  and 
giving  individual  member 
. ..._„ . _ .... ... . . ....  states  more  flexibility  over  in- 

. :-y  ; T . 1 i t-  terpreting  European  Union 

/'■  ':■*  : .4r'...,  -.?•-•  ;7:*  directives. 

^ ~v  n -.:.  Altogether  Britain  has 

■ ■■  — .’T- rejected  98  proposals.  Ger- 
1 ,V\  J-  many  has  rejected  29,  France 
— fcv;-  39.  Denmark  35.  Finland  40 

.v  t'  > r-J ' •> ' . • • and  Sweden  42. 

— L' -1  Graham  Mather,  president 
^ : I of  the  European  Policy  Forum 

V-  •-  - ' f and  a Conservative  MEP.  said 

■ -J=3i- — 1 ^ yesterday:  “This  shows  it  is 

-i.:i  ^ • I not  just  the  single  currency 

__ 1 I that  Britain  is  opposing, 

1 . m underlining  the  need  for  a ref- 

1 . jg  erendum,  but  also  suggests 

r I . i that  Britain  may  have  to  ne- 

^^======J_  . ® gotiate  a flexible  agreement 

I on  a whole  range  of  issues." 

Britain's  Relationship  with  the 
EU.  by  Graham  Mather  and  Wes 
grants  entering  toe  Union.  Himes.  Available  from 

On  nine  issues  Britain  has  European  Poficy  Forum,  20, 
only  one  ally  out  of  all  the  Queen  Anne's  Gate.  London 
other  European  members.  SW1 H 9AA.  £7.50 


Poetry  Competition 

£18,000  prize  money  to  be  won 


The  International  Library  of  Poetry, 
an  affiliate  of  toe  widely  respected  US 
National  Library  of  Poetry,  is 
sponsoring  an  International  Open 
Amateur  Poetry  Competition.  There 
will  be  a new  contest  each  month  and 
each  contest  will  award  one  Grand  Prize 
of  £1,000.  plus  ten  Second  Prizes  of  £50 
each.  The  closing  date  for  entry  is 
3 1st  August  1996.  Another  competition 
begins  on  1st  September  1996.  The 
competition  is  open  to  all  and  entry 
is  free. 

“It’s  always  exciting  to  discover 
new  talent  We  have  been  sponsoring 
competitions  in  the  United  States  for 
more  than  ten  years  now  — and 
it’s  a special  pleasure  to  be  running 
these  events  in  the  UK,”  stated 
Howard  Ely  of  The  International 
Library  of  Poetry.  “We’re  especially 
interested  in  receiving  poems  from  new 
or  unpublished  poets.” 

How  to  Enter 

Anyone  may  enter  toe  competition 
simply  by  sending  in  one  original  poem, 
any  subject,  any  style,  to: 

The  International 
Library  of  Poetry 
Dept.  9175 

FREEPOST  LON  2229 
WHTTSTABLE,  Kent  CIS  3BR  t 

Poems  should  be  no  more  than  20 
tines,  and  the  poet’s  name  and  address 
must  appear  at  the  top  of  toe  page. 
Entries  must  be  typed 

handwritten  and  will  not  be  returned. 

All  poets  who  enter  will  receive  a reply 
alongwith  complete  competition  titles, 
within  nine  weeks. 


The  Coming  of  Dawn,  featured  above, 
is  one  of  the  Library’s  recent  deluxe 
hardbound  anthologies. 

Publication  Opportunity 

All  of  the  poems  entered  into  the 

competition  will  also  be  considered  for 

inclusion  in  one  of  the  Library  s 
forthcoming  anthologies.  Every  poem 
remains  toe  exclusive  property  of  its 
antbor.  Anthologies  published  by  the 
organisation  have  included  On  the 
Threshold  of  a Dream , Days  of  Future 's 
Past ; Of  Diamonds  and  RusU  and  The 
Coming  of  Dawn,  among  others- 

World’s  Largest  Poetry 

Organisation 

The  International  library  of  Poetry 
was  founded  in  1987  » promote  *e 
work  and  achievements  of  contem- 
porary poets  — and  is  i»w  recognised 
asi toe  largest  organisation  of  ltskrnd  in 
rhe  world.  In  recent  years  it  has 
awarded  more  than  £60.000  in  prize 
money  to  more  than  5,000  poets 

worldwide.  In  toe  next  twelve  months 
£18,000  in  prize  money  will  be 
awarded  in  the  UK  alone. 


Survival 
hope  for 
faithful 
sea 
horse 

Martin  Wainwi  right 


IN  A COUPLE  of  undigni- 
fied plastic  bags,  spiny 
sea  horses  have  set  out  for 
a national  breeding  experi- 
ment which  shows  every 
sign  of  rescuing  their  fall- 
ing population. 

Betrayed  by  pollution 
and  a touching  loyalty  to  a 
single  mate,  the  spiny  sea 
horse,  one  of  Britain's  most 
curions  creatures,  has  been 
successfully  reared  in  cap- 
tivity in  Britain  for  the 
first  time  — multiplying 
from  eight  adults  in  June  to 
a 250-strong  family . 

Bagged-up  deliveries  of 
the  3cm  juveniles  have  been 
despatched  to  15  marine 
centres  from  Oban  to  New- 
quay by  staff  at  the  Sea  Life 
park,  in  Weymouth,  Dorset, 
who  concocted  a plankton 

diet  for  toe  infant  spinies.^ 

The  species,  Hippocampus  ra- 
mulosus,  had  previously  de- 1 
fled  attempts  at  rearing  be- 
cause food  provided  for 
other  types  of  sea  horse 
proved  fatal  to  its  young. 

Neil  Garrick -Mai  dment, 
of  the  Seahorse  Aquarium 
in  Exeter,  which  is  co-spon- 
soring  toe  scheme,  said: 
“We  now  need  to  identify 
existing  spiny  sea  horse 
sites  offshore  where  releas- 
ing these  capitivity-bred 
young  will  have  the  best 
chance  of  success." 

The  first  bags  of  spinies 


Andrew  Culf  on  how 
Foreign  Secretary 
Is  ready  to  save 
BBC  World  Service 


Malcolm  Rifkind.  toe 
Foreign  Secretary, 
may  tear  up  John 
Bill's  heavily-criticised  plans 
for  the  BBC  World  Service, 
according  to  ministerial 
sources. 

Mr  Rifkind,  angered  by 
having  been  kept  in  toe  dark 
about  toe  changes  until  the 
day  of  toe  public  announce- 
ment last  month,  is  opposed 
to  the  merger  of  toe  World 
Service's  English  language 
and  news  programmes  with 
BBC  domestic  departments. 
The  World  Service  is  paid  for 
by  the  Foreign  Office. 

According  to  Cabinet 
sources,  reported  by  toe  Daily 
Mail,  he  is  to  use  a meeting  in 


October  with  Sir  Christopher 
Bland,  the  BBC’s  chairman, 
to  block  toe  shake-up. 

He  is  expected  instead  to 
discuss  new  proposals  for  effi- 
ciency measures  that  would 
preserve  the  service  as  an  in- 
tegrated unit 

Mr  Rifkind  last  week  told 
the  Commons  foreign  affairs 
committee  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  impressed  by  toe 
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Spiny  sea  horse . . . captive  breeding  improves  prospects  of 
species  that  mates  for  life  photograph:  keith  meathehingham 


were  decanted  into  transi- 
tional tanks  at  Scar- 
bo rough,  where  naturalists 
are  hoping  to  repeat  an  in- 
flux of  the  species  which 
surprised  fishermen  along 
the  Channel  and  Welsh 
coasts  last  year.  Spiny  sea 
horses  appeared  in  fish 
catches  in  numbers  not 
seen  for  more  than  50 
years,  raising  hopes  of  a 

natural  recolonisation  as 


well  as  providing  adults  for 
the  breeding  experiment 
The  sea  horse  has  fasci- 
nated scientists  since  ap- 
pearing — by  mistake  — in 
Thomas  Moffat's  16th  cen- 
tury encyclopaedia  of  in- 
sects. The  male  produces 
offspring  from  its  stomach 
pouch.  Pairing  for  life,  its 
reluctance  to  breed  with  an- 
other after  the  death  of  its 
mate,  has  handicapped  it 


clamour  of  opposition  to  toe 
Birt  changes.  Protests  have 
come  from  prominent  politi- 
cians and  public  figures  and 
serving  and  former  World 
Service  staff. 

The  select  committee's 
report  accused  Mr  Birt.  the 
BBC’s  director  general,  of 
misjudgment  and  a cavalier 
attitude,  and  told  ministers 
not  to  automatically  accept 
the  changes. 

According  to  the  Daily 
Mail,  ministers  feel  that  rip- 
ping the  programme-making 
heart  of  the  World  Service  out 
of  its  Bush  House  headquar- 
ters and  moving  it  to  an  iso- 
lated and  anonymous  new 
centre  at  White  City,  west 
London,  would  be  disastrous 
for  its  independence  and 
character. 

Mr  Rifkind  ordered  the  set- 
ting up  of  a joint  BBC/For- 
eign Office  working  group,  to 
be  chaired  by  civil  servant 
Christopher  Battiscombe  and 
Sam  Younger,  managing  di- 


rector of  toe  World  Sendee,  to 
analyse  toe  changes.  It  will 
have  access  to  independent 
experts  and  is  expected  to 
report  in  late  September. 

It  is  understood  it  was  set 
up  partly  to  ensure  no  irre- 
versible changes  were  intro- 
duced before  the  October 
showdown. 

A Foreign  Office  spokes- 
man sa  id  yesterday:  “The 
working  group  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  set  up.  The  For- 
eign Secretary  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher will  meet  in  October  to 
look  at  toe  working  group's 
conclusions.  There  is  nothing 
to  add." 

Last  month  toe  BBC's  gov- 
ernors agreed  to  press  on 
with  the  changes,  but  were 
also  keen  to  push  ahead  with 
a plan  to  move  the  entire 
World  Service  — including 
foreign  language  departments 
— to  a single  site  at  White 
City. 

The  lease  on  Bush  House 
expires  at  the  end  of  2004. 


Benefits  agency 
makes  £40m 
pension  error 


David  Brindle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 

AN  ERROR  by  the  Bene- 
Dts  Agency  has  given  at 
least  50,000  former  pub- 
lic sector  workers  a double  in- 
crease in  their  pensions  every 
year  for  up  to  five  years. 

The  agency  admits  the  mis- 
take but  is  denying  liability 
for  the  costs,  which  run  into 
tens  of  millions  of  pounds. 
Pension  funds  are  being  left 
to  pick  up  toe  bill. 

According  to  the  agency, 
some  funds  are  seeking  to 
claw  back  the  overpayments 
from  their  pensioners.  Others 
are  merely  reducing  pensions 
to  the  correct  level  and  writ- 
ing off  the  excess  paid. 

A Labour  MP  yesterday 
said  he  was  writing  to  Sir 
John  Bourn,  head  of  the 
National  Audit  Office,  to  de- 
mand an  inquiry  into  what 
appeared  to  be  an  “appalling 
cock-up". 

Rhodri  Morgan,  MP  for 
Cardiff  West,  said:  "Either 
the  pension  funds  are  going  to 
be  out  of  pocket,  or  pension- 
ers are  going  to  find  them- 
selves short-changed  to  make 
up  for  Benefits  Agency 
bungling.'' 

The  error  has  affected 
people  who  have  chosen  to , 
continue  receiving  tax-free 
invalidity  pensions  instead  of 
the  taxable  state  pension  be- 
tween state  retirement  age  — 
60  for  women  and  65  for  men 
— and  the  maximum  invalid- 
ity pension  ages  of  65  and  TO 
respectively. 

Public  service  pension 
schemes  have  to  uprate  occu- 
pational pensions  in  line  with 
prices.  But  they  should  only 


uprate  the  sum  that  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  total  pen- 
sion and  the  guaranteed  mini- 
mum pension  — the  amount 
of  state  earn  in gs- related  pen- 
sion the  individual  would 
have  received  had  the  scheme 
not  contracted  out  of  Serps. 

Owing  to  the  agency's 
error,  the  pension  schemes 
have  continued  to  uprate  toe 
entire  occupational  pensions 
of  people  receiving  invalidity 
pensions  which  have  also 
been  uprated  by  the  agency. 

An  agency  spokesman  said 
procedures  to  avoid  double 
uprating  had  been  devised  in 
the  1980s  by  a working  party 
of  civil  servants  and  pension 
scheme  officials.  “Regret- 
tably, these  procedures  broke 
down  in  the  situation  where  a 
person  who  is  receiving  inva- 
lidity pensions  reaches  state 
pension  age.” 

A notification  stating  that 
the  individual  had  "not 
retired"  had  been  sent  to  the 
relevant  scheme  in  such  cases 
and  the  scheme  had  conse- 
quently uprated  the  entire  oc- 
cupational pension. 

“It  is  our  error,  but  it  is  not 
our  money.  It  is  toe  pension 
schemes  who  have  overpaid, 
so  they  are  doing  different 
things  about  it’1  the  spokes- 
man said. 

The  agency  says  it  has  sent 
52,000  letters  about  the  mis- 
take to  schemes  in  respect  of 
pensioners  still  receiving  in- 
validity  pensions.  One  esti- 
mate puts  the  total  affected, 
including  those  who  have  al- 
ready  passed  toe  mavirwiivn 
ages  for  invalidity  pensions, 
at  86,000.  On  toe  basis  of  these 
figures,  toe  total  overpaid  is 
lately  to  be  between  £40  mil- 
lion and  £70  million. 
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Tudjman  fuels  Mostar’ s war- with  in- war 


Croat  manoeuvring  is  helping  to  thwart  the  EU 
plan  to  reintegrate  the  city,  writes  lan  Traynor 


PRESIDENT  Franjo 
Tudjman  of  Croatia 
has  a problem  with 
free  elections:  he 
loses  them.  Having 
lost,  he  tries  to  move  the  goal- 
posts and  demand  a replay  — 
using  gerrymandering,  boy- 
cotts. decrees  and  strongarm 
tactics  to  reverse  the  defeat. 

Last  October  his  Croatian 
Democratic  Union  (CDU)  lost 
the  local  elections  In  Zagreb. 
The  capital's  administration 
has  since  been  paralysed  by 
Mr  Tudjman’s  refusal  to  ac- 
cept an  opposition  mayor. 

In  Mostar.  the  divided  capi- 
tal of  Herzegovina,  his  local 
proxies  have  thwarted  the 
city's  functioning  since  the 
CDU  lost  the  election  orga- 
nised by  the  European  Union 


at  the  end  of  June.  The  crisis 
could  spell  the  end  of  two 
years  of  EU  administration  at 
the  centre  of  the  Croat-Mus- 
lim  battlefield. 

For  three  years  the  extrem- 
ist Croats  who  run  the  bigger, 
western  side  of  Mostar  have 
deployed  siege  tactics,  ethnic 
cleansing,  gangsterism  and 
terror  to  keep  the  city  the  cap- 
ital of  a separate  Croatian 
mini-state.  They  have  defied 
last  year’s  Dayton  peace  ac- 
cords and  violently  attacked 
the  EU  team  trying  to  reinte- 
grate the  city. 

They  now  refuse  to  accept 
an  election  result  which  gives 
the  main  Muslim  party  21 
seats  on  the  city  council,  to 
the  CDITs  16. 

Mr  Tudjman  finds  himself 


manoeuvring  between  inter- 
national pressure  to  lean  on 
Mostar  recalcitrants  and  a do- 
mestic hardline  constituency 
proclaiming  No  Surrender. 

On  Friday  in  Washington, 
he  had  soothing  words  for 
President  Bill  Clinton  on  a 
Mostar  deal.  But  a few  days 
earlier  in  Split,  he  breathed 
nationalist  fire  in  a speech  to 
bis  party's  youth  wing. 

His  moderate  foreign  minis- 
ter. Mate  Granlc,  has  Just  of- 
fered to  resign  over  Croatian 
separatism  in  Bosnia.  But  at  a 
weekend  meeting  in  the 
coastal  resort  of  Neum,  Mr 
Granic  failed  to  cow  the  Mos- 
tar firebrands. 

He  has  also  complained 
about  the  reluctance  of  the 
Tudjman  administration  to 


hand  over  Dario  Kordic,  the 
former  CDU  leader  in  Mostar 
indicted  for  war  crimes  by  the 
Hague  tribunal.  Mr  Kordic 
has  a flat  in  Zagreb  and  is  reg- 
ularly seen  there. 

In  1933,  Mr  Kordic  spear- 
headed the  Croatian  war. 
which  drove  the  Muslims  out 
of  West  Mostar  and  subjected 
Muslim  East  Mostar  to  10 
months  of  shelling,  pulveris- 
ing the  16th-century  bridge 
that  linked  the  city  over  the 
River  Neretva. 

This  war-within-a-war 
ended  with  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States-brokered 
Muslim-Croat  Federation  in 
March  1994,  when  Lord  Owen 
as  mediator  gained  Mr  Tudj- 
man's  assent  to  a two-year  EU 
administration  of  Mostar. 

Hans  Koschnick,  the 
retired  German  Social  Demo- 
crat mayor  of  Bremen  who 
led  the  EU  team  in  Mostar, 
quit  in  March  in  disgust,  after 


a gruelling  20  months  there. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Mr  Koschnick  unveiled  his 
blueprint  for  reintegrating 
the  city.  The  plan  envisaged 
three  Muslim  and  three  Croat 
districts,  and  a common,  inte- 
grated city  centre. 

In  February-  a politically  li- 
censed Croatian  lynch  mob 


“Brajkovic  says:  we  just  do 
not  want  to  live  together  with 
Muslims  at  any  cast,'*  Mr 
Koschnick  said. 

The  German  administrator 
was  then  summoned  to  a 
meeting  of  EU  foreign  minis- 
ters in  Italy  which  failed  to 
support  the  crucial  elements 
of  his  plan  and  encouraged  ta- 


They  should  find  someone  else  to  appease 
the  Croats.  I’m  not  going  to  be  a stooge’ 


attacked  Mr  Koschnick  and 
his  entourage,  firing  shots 
and  beating  his  armoured  car 
with  sledgehammers. 

Mijo  Brajkovic,  the  Cro- 
atian CDU  mayor  of  West 
Mostar.  spurned  the  plan. 
Last  weekend  in  Neum,  he 
again  promised  that  there 
would  be  no  concessions  to 
the  EU  ultimatum. 


transigence  in  Zagreb.  He 
cited  that  lack  of  support  as 
“the  last  straw"  in  persuad- 
ing him  to  resign,  bitterly  ac- 
cusing Germany  of  appeasing 
Croatian  nationalism  and  sac- 
rificing the  EU  plan. 

Mr  Koschnick  said  real  EU 
support  would  mean  an  inter- 
national showdown  with 
President  Tudjman.  He  com- 


1 plained  that  US  and  German 
I strategy  that  made  Croatia 
the  key  Balkan  ally  under- 
mined policy-making. 

“When  I hear  that  talks  are 
to  take  place  aimed  at  future 
cooperation  between  the  Ger- 
man and  Croatian  armies, 
then  it's  rather  easy  to  get  rid 
of  the  man  in  Mostar." 

Klaus  KinkeL  the  German 
foreign  minister,  implicitly 
encouraged  the  Croatian  na- 
tionalist position  by  agreeing 
in  Mostar  that  the  Koschnick 
plan  could  be  renegotiated. 

Mr  Koschnick  said  he  had 
been  pressed  by  Bonn  and  the 
EU  to  continue  cooperating 
with  Mr  Brajkovic  and  the 
Croatian  police  chief.  "That 
wasn't  on,  so  it  is  better  they 
find  someone  else  . . . I’m  not 
going  to  be  a stooge.” 
Meanwhile,  signs  of  Mus- 
lim-Croat tension  multiply  in 
central  Bosnia.  The  Croats 
blew  up  a mosque  in  Prozor  a 


I couple  of  weeks  ago.  Tin.-  Mus- 
lims responded  by  demolish- 
ing a Croatian  Catholic 
church  in  Bugojno. 

The  antics  over  a couple  of 
blocks  of  fiats  in  central  Bos- 
nia testify  to  the  difficulty  or 
knitting  the  two  communities 
back  together.  A Western 
charity  rebuilt  the  two  blocks 
on  the  former  front  line  at 
Novi  Trnvnik  on  the  under- 
standing that  each  block 
would  be  be  shared  by  Muslim 
and  Croat  families. 

This  summer,  the  rebuild- 
ing complete.  Muslim  ftim- 
ilies  took  one  block,  Croats 
the  other.  Before  the  charity 
came  to  inspect,  there  were 
hurried  flat  swaps,  so  the  in- 
spectors could  see  smiling 
families  living  cheek-by-jowi 
in  harmony.  As  soon  as  the 
inspectors  left,  the  families 
reverted  to  segregation. 
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‘Chaos  Days’ 
punks  battle 
with  police 
in  Bremen 

Hauler  in  Bremen 

Hundreds  of  anarchist 
punks,  banned  from 
holding  their  annual 
“Chaos  Days”  gathering  In 
Hanover,  went  on  the  ram- 
page through  Bremen  in- 
stead. German  police  said. 

About  200  to  300  punks 
showered  police  cars  with 
stones  and  fireworks  on 
Saturday  as  they  drove  by 
and  tried  to  outwit  officers 
by  hiding  and  then  reap- 
pearing. a police  spokes- 
man said 

Police  detained  74 
youths,  27  of  them  briefly. 
It  was  not  clear  whether 
anyone  had  been  injured. 

A court  banned  the 
“Chaos  Days”  gathering 
from  taking  place  In  Hano- 
ver this  year,  after  last 
year’s  rally  there  led  to  vio- 
lent clashes  with  police, 
leaving  hundreds  injured 
and  parts  of  the  city  look- 
ing like  a war  zone. 

The  festival  with  anar- 
chist overtones  has  become 
an  annual  event  over  the 
past  II  years. 

Some  6,000  police  in  Han- 
over were  braced  for  the 
arrival  of  hordes  of  punks 
in  defiance  of  the  court 
ban.  They  detained  six 
men.  aged  between  17  and 
23,  found  carrying  baseball 
bats,  wooden  batons  and 
tear-gas  spray  cans. 

Bremen  police  turned 
back  hundreds  of  youths 
arriving  at  the  railway 
station  early  on  Saturday. 
Punks  expressed  anger  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to 
gather  peacefully  in  the 
city,  and  hundreds  threw 
stones,  bottles  and  molotov 
cocktails  at  the  police. 

Police  said  six  officers 
were  Injured  and  a police 
vehicle  set  on  fire  and 
destroyed. 

But  Hanover  was  quiet  on 
Saturday  and  it  looked  as 
though  the  anarchists  had 
shifted  the  event  to 
Bremen. 

The  police  said  they  were 
considering  sending  units 
to  Bremen  from  Hanover, 
where  2,000  punks  ram- 
paged last  year. 

In  three  nights  of  vicious 
clashes  last  year  beer-swill- 
ing youths  — some  skin- 
heads, some  rainbow- 
haired wearing  dog  collars 
and  leather  cuffs  — lobbed 
home-made  firebombs  as 
police  lines  pushed  them 
back  with  shields  and 
batons. 


Belgian  PM  acquires 
‘absolutist’  powers 
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Police  arrest  a punk  daring  the  ‘Chaos  Days'  rampage  of  anarchists  in  Bremen  yesterday  photograph-  rsnhard  krause 


Bullfighter’s  death  spurs 
Spanish  calls  to  end  ‘sport’ 


Adela  Gooch  in  Madrid 

Francisco  Gazquez  had 
virtually  retired  from  bull- 
fish  ting  when  he  was  called 
back  to  the  ring  a week  ago. 
Out  of  practice,  he  was  gored 
and  trampled  to  death.  Now 
Spaniards,  once  again,  are 
questioning  the  morality  of 
their  national  sport. 

Gazquez  was  a bonderiUero , 
one  of  a team  who  helps 
weaken  the  bull  for  the  mata- 
dor by  plunging  darts  into  its 
side.  But  his  neat  dance 
towards  the  animal  was 
swiftly  truncated. 

"I’m  not  saying  this  death 
could  have  been  avoided," 
said  Javier  Villan.  an  oppo- 
nent of  bullfighting.  “But  It 
does  show  up  the  seedy  side  of 
an  activity  so  often  seen  as 
well-paid  and  glamorous." 

Gdzquez.  aged  48,  worked  as 
a bricklayer  and  only  took 
part  in  the  fight  in  Valencia 
because  star  bullfighters 
withdrew  at  the  last  minute. 

He  would  have  received 
80.000  pesetqa  (£400)  For  the 
fight  while  a top  matador  can 
earn  up  to  6 million  pesetas. 

His  death  recalled  that  or 
another  hunderillero.  Manolo 
Montoliii.  whose  heart  was 


sliced  in  two  in  Seville’s 
Maestranza  ring  four  years 
ago,  also  prompting  calls  for 
bullfighting  to  be  abolished. 

At  the  weekend  another 
Spanish  man.  Jose  Almela, 
aged  30.  died  in  El  Puig  after 
being  gored  at  a bull  fiesta,  in 
which  a bull  is  let  loose 
among  villagers. 

Prominent  opponents  of 
bullfighting  include  Queen 
Sofia  and  the  author  Fran- 
cisco UmbraL  who  wrote  after 
Mo ntol iu's  death:  “We  cannot 
hope  to  be  taken  seriously  as 
members  of  the  European 
Union  while  we  allow  these 
massacres  of  man  and  beast 
to  continue." 

But  attempts  by  MEPs  to 
stop  the  "sport"  have  drawn 
strong  opposition.  It  is  not 
only  seen  as  a part  of  the  cul- 
tural identity  of  Spain  but  is 
big  business. 

Television  rights  and  a 
young  a udience  drawn  by 
bullfighters  with  teeny-bop- 
per appeal  have  made  it  more 
profitable  than  ever. 

It  also  has  powerful  advo- 
cates. King  Juan  Carlos  once 
remarked,  only  half  in  jest, 
that  if  it  came  to  a choice  be- 
tween EU  membership  and 
bullfighting,  he  would  opt  for 
the  latter. 


Reburial  restores  Enver 
Pasha  to  his  true  glory 


Chris  NuttaO  in  Ankara 

THE  remains  of  the 
Turkish  revolutionary 
Enver  Pasha  were  laid 
to  rest  in  Istanbul  yester- 
day, far  from  the  plains  of 
Central  Asia  where  he  died 
fighting  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1922. 

Prayers  were  offered  at 
the  Sisli  mosque  before  the 
reburial,  with  full  military 
honours,  in  a mausoleum  at 
Eternal  Freedom  Hill, 
where  other  leaders  of  the 
Young  Turks  revolution 
lie.  They  ended  the  rule  of 
the  Sultans  over  the  Otto- 
man empire. 

President  Suleyman  De- 
mirel.  who  arranged  for  the 
remains  to  be  retrieved 
from  Tajikistan,  attended 
with  descendants  of  Enver. 
He  bad  been  given  the  hon- 
orific Pasha,  meaning  gen- 
eral or  commander. 

After  helping  to  depose 
Sultan  A bd  ul-Ha mid  II  in 
1909.  Enver  led  a coup  in 
1913  which  brought  his 
| Committee  of  Union  and 


Progress  to  power.  He  ruled 
as  tart  of  a triumvirate  and 
is  held  responsible  for  tak- 
ing Turkey  into  the  first 
world  war  on  the  German 
side. 

He  fled  in  a German  sab- 
marine  just  before  the  ar- 
mistice In  1918.  From  Ber- 
lin he  went  to  Moscow, 
where  he  failed  to  win 
Soviet  support  for  a plot  to 
overthrow  the  founder  of 
the  modern  Turkish  repub- 
lic. Mustafa  Kemal  Ata- 
turk.  But  Lenin  allowed 
him  to  go  to  Turkestan  to 
organise  the  Central  Asian 
republics  for  the  Commu- 
nist cause.  He  soon  changed 
sides.  Joining  the  revolt  of 
the  Muslim  Basin ac hi  guer- 
rillas In  1921. 

He  was  pursuing  his 
dream  of  a pan-Turkic  state 
in  the  Caucasus  and  Cen- 
tral Asia  when  he  was 
killed  by  the  Red  Army  in 
what  is  now  Tajikistan  In 
1922.Yesterday  was  the 
74th  anniversary  of  his 
death.  Turkish  scientists 
identified  his  remains  ear- 
lier this  year  in  a grave- 


yard in  Baldzhuan, 
180  miles  south-east  of  Du- 
shanbe. A distinctive  gold- 
capped  tooth  was  found 
along  with  a surviving  wit- 
ness to  the  interment. 

President  Demirel  said 
Enver  Pasha  had  led  a 
whirlwind  life.  "He  was  a 
nationalist,  an  idealist  and 
an  honest  soldier  who  loved 
his  country,"  he  said.  “He 
is  a hero  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Turkish  nation,  his  exile 
has  ended.” 

The  ceremony  also 
marked  his  rehabilitation. 
He  has  always  been  in  the 
shadow  of  Atatnrk,  whose 
portrait  still  adorns  every 
government  office,  bat  his 
record  in  Central  Asia  ap- 
peals to  Turkey's  ambition 
to  extends  its  Influence 
over  the  Turkic-speaking 
countries  there. 

President  Demirel 
thanked  his  Tajik  counter- 
part, Emomali  Rakhmonov, 
for  his  help  in  returning 
the  remains.  Turkey  pro- 
vided 10  tons  of  Turkish 

Red  Crescent  humanitarian 

aid  for  Baldzhuan. 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 

JEAN-LUC  DEHAENE. 
the  Belgian  prime  minis- 
ter, has  found  himself 
cast  in  the  unlikely  role  of  the 
absolutist  French  monarch 
Louis  XIV  by  angry  compatri- 
ots and  press  cartoonists 
since  he  ruthlessly  seized  con- 
trol of  the  economy  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prepare  the  country 
for  the  European  Union 
single  currency. 

The  man  spurned  by  John 
Major  two  years  ago  for  the 
presidency  of  the  European 
Commission  is  now  arguably 
fiie  most  powerful  domestic 
politician  in  Europe.  Belgian 
MPs  passed  three  laws  giving 
him  executive  power  to  raise 
taxes,  cut  social  security  bud- 
gets and  set  wage  levels  with- 
out prior  consultation. 

With  a record  that  has  an- 
noyed the  public  and  reduced 
his  approval  rating  in  opinion 
polls  to  less  than  20  per  cent 
Kir  Dehaene  insists  that  there 
is  no  alternative  to  emer- 
gency measures  if  the  econo- 
my is  to  meet  the  Maastricht 
criteria  for  joining  file  single 
currency  to  just  over  two 
years' time.  . 

The  government  says  it 
must  make  ready,  since  its 
closest  neighbours  and  trad- 
ing partners  are  likely  to  be 
among  the  first  to  join.  About 
75  per  cent  of  its  trade  is  with 
other  Benelux  countries.  Ger- 
many and  France. 

At  a pugnacious  press  con- 
ference in  Brussels  on  Friday, 
after  a day-long  cabinet  meet- 1 


News  in  brief 

Jihad  men’s 
Jail  escape 

Two  members  of  the  Islamic 
Jihad  group  escaped  yester- 
day from  an  Israeli  jail  at  Belt 
Lid.  near  Tel  Aviv,  by  tunnel- 
ling their  way  out 
The  prisoners  were  named 
as  Ghassan  Mahadawi,  serv- 
ing 17  years  for  stabbing  a 
Jew,  and  Tawflq  Zaban,  serv- 
ing 12  years  for  killing  an 
Arab.  — Reuter. 

US  plane  crashes 

A US  military  plane  enforcing 
the  no-fly  zone  in  Iraq  has 
crashed  near  Dhahran,  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  but  the  pilot  es- 
caped injury,  a US  military 
official  said.  — Reuter. 

Neo-Nazi  arrests 

Police  in  Germany  detained 
12  neo-Nazis  after  breaking 
up  a weekend  march  by  right- 
wing  extremists  hi  Wismar. 
In  Bad  Harz  burg  youths 
knocked  a police  officer  from 
his  motorcycle,  then  kicked 
him  and  tried  to  pull  off  his 
helmet,  police  said.  Thirty- 
nine  extremists  were  ar- 
rested.— AP. 

Bomb  scare 

A telephoned  bomb  threat 
forced  a Polish -plane  en  route 
from  Warsaw  to  Israel  to 
m»fce  an  emergency  landing 
in  Cyprus  yesterday.  No , 
bomb  was  found.  — AP. 

Anti-graft  sweep 

Libyan  security  forces  have 
arrested  scores  of  traders, 
shop  owners  and  a senior  gov- 
ernment official  in  a nation- 
wide anti-corruption  sweep. 
Libyans  arriving  in  Egypt 
said  yesterday. — Reader. 

Somali  leader 

Hussein  Aidsed,  aged  35,  son 
of  the  late  faction  leader  Mo- 
hammed Farah  Aideed,  was 
chosen  yesterday  to  succeed 
his  father  as  “president”  of 
Somalia.  — Reuter. 

Beach  blast 

Roberto  Curcio,  aged  33.  was *  1 
badly  injured  yesterday  when 
a bomb  dropped  from  a beach 
umbrella  be  was  unfurling  in 
Lignano  Sabbiadoro,  north- 
east Italy,  and  blew  Up  in  his 
hand.  — Reuter. 


tog,  Mr  Dehaene  said  he 
would  press  ahead  with  strict 
budgetary  reforms.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  crisis  was  dis- 
persed, however,  when  he  an- 
nounced that  his  government 
would  be  taking  three  weeks' 
holiday. 

Mr  Dehaene  said:  “You  can 
judge  us  when  we  have  fin- 
ished— and  we  will  finish  the 
job.” 

He  added:  “What  would  you 
be  saying  if  exhausted  minis- 
ters were  taking  decisions 
while  the  Olympic  Games  were 
an,  or  taking  advantage  of 
other  people  being  on  holiday?” 

‘You  can  judge  us 
! when  we  have 
finished  — and  we 
will  finish  the  job’ 

Belgium  is  showing  how  far 
EU  member  states  other  than 
Britain  are  prepared  to  go  for 
economic  and.  monetary 
union,  even  at  the  risk  of 
social  tension,  as  grew  in 
France  last  year.  Xt  has  al- 
ready suffered  long-running 
demonstrations  and  protests 
against  education  cuts. 

A spokeswoman  for  file  fi- 
nance ministry  said:  “We 
have  no  choice  about  joining. 
It  is  absolutely  Important  to 
us  if  our  trading  partners  are 
involved." 

The  three  framework  laws 
were  passed  just  as  parlia- 
ment was  rising  for  Its  sum- 1 


mer  recess.  They  were  bricked 
by  the  government's  Socialist 
and  Christian  Democrat  part- 
ners. overcoming  opposition 
attempts  to  thwart  them  with 
3,000  amendments. 

While  file  two  laws  relating 
to  social  security  and  next 
year’s  budget  will  expire 
within  a year,  the  legislation 
I to  determine  wage  levels  is 
open-endecL  An  attempt  to  in- 
troduce a wages  pact  between 
employers  and  trade  unions 
to  limit  pay  rises  and  prevent 
strikes  collapsed  a few 
months  ago. 

Drastic  action  is  undoubt- 
edly needed  if  Belgium  is  to 
meet  the  Maastricht  criteria. 
It  needs  to  slash  its  budget 
deficit  from  4.5  per  cent  to 
3 per  cent  by  the  end  of  next 
year,  and  mare  than  halve  the 
ratio  of  Its  national  debt, 
which  stands  at  133  per  cent 
of  gross  national  product  — 
by  for  the  highest  of  any  EU 
member  state. 

There  is  no  chance  of  the 
debt's  being  cut  to  the  requi- 
site 60  per  cent,  but  Belgium 
hopes  the  rules  will  be  bent  If 
it  can  show  serious  progress. 

The  government  is  seeking 
severe  cuts,  lopping  nearly  an 
extra  £500  million  from  the 
generous  social  security  pro- 
visions even  before  next 
year's  budget  Belgians  are 
highly  taxed,  but  are  used  to 
benefits  which  include  60  per 
cent  of  their  salaries  for  the 
first  year  of  unemployment 

Mr  Dehaene  said  next 
year's  budget  would  be  ready 
before  parliament  returned  at 
the  beginning  of  October. 


Italy  goes  for 

Priebke  retrial 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 

ITALY  set  in  motion  the 
machinery  for  securing  a 
re-trial  of  the  former  Nazi 
Erich  Priebke  at  the  weekend 
as  it  became  increasingly 
clear  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  extradite  him  to 
Germany. 

Bat  the  chorus  of  protest 
whtoh  greeted  the  decision  of 
a military  court  last  week  to 
free  him  has  begun  to  ebb, 
and  several  prominent  Ital- 
ians have  supported  the 
court’s  ruling  or  questioned 

1 the  way  to  which  Mr  Priebke 
had  been  re-arrested  hours 
later. 

On  Saturday  an  appeal 
court  judge  endorsed  an  order 
to  renew  the  detention  of  the 
former  SS  officer.  The  order 
was  made  last  Thursday  by 
the  justice  minister.  Giovanni 
Maria  Flick,  as  Mr  Priebke 
and  his  trial  judges  were  be- 
sieged by  demonstrators  out- 
side the  courthouse. 

Mr  Flick  said  the  decision 
was  justified  because  Italy 
was  awaiting  an  extradition 
request  from  Germany.  But 
German  officials  admitted  at 
the  weekend  that  the  chances 
of  such  a request  succeeding 
were  remote. 

Mr  Priebke  was  extradited 
from  Argentina  last  Novem- 
ber under  a treaty  which  for- 
bade his  subsequent  extradi- 
tion to  a third  country. 

A spokesman  for  the  justice 
ministry  to  Bonn  said  at  the 
weekend:  “On  the  basis  of  the 
European  agreement  on  ex- 
tradition. a country  cannot 
extradite  someone  for  an  of- 
fence of  which  he  has  been 
acquitted." 

Lawyers  acting  for  the  Ital- 
ian government  are  now  try- 
ing to  secure  a new  hearing 
by  having  Mr  Priebke’s  trial 
ruled  void. 

At  the  original  trial,  two 
petitions  were  submitted  to 
the  military  appeal  court  ask- 
ing, for  the  judges  to  be 
replaced  because  the  presid- 
ing judge.  Agostino  Quistelll, 
had  made  up  his  mind  before 


the  proceedings  began.  A Ca- 
rabinieri general  testifed 
that,  before  he  was  allotted 
the  case,  Mr  Quistelli  had 
said  Mr  Priebke  should  go 
free. 

Neither  of  the  petitions  was 
successful,  but  on  Saturday 
the  chief  military  prosecutor, 
Giuseppe  Scandurra,  ap- 
pealed against  their  rejection. 

“We  could  have  a decision 
within  the  month,"  he  said. 

The  prosecution  has  also 
appealed  against  the  verdict 
That  is  a much  longer  pro- 
cess, and  involves  freeing  Mr 
Priebke  pending  the  decision 
of  the  courts  — something  the 
government  would  find 
acutely  embarrassing. 

Mr  Priebke  was  accused  of 
a leading  role  in  Italy's  worst 

The  head  of  Italy’s 
exiled  royal  family 
called  for  a ‘bit 
of  clemency1 

wartime  atrocity  — the  repri- 
sal killing  of  335  men  and 
boys  to  the  Ardeatfoe  Caves 
near  Rome  in  1944. 

Among  those  swimming 
against  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  at  the  weekend  was 
one  of  Italy’s  most  respected 
journalists,  Indro  Montonelli, 
editor  of  H Giornale,  a Berlus- 
coni-owned newspaper.  He 
lambasted  the  politicians' 
reaction  as  a “chorus  of 
banality". 

The  most  controversial  con- 
tribution, however,  came 
from  the  head  of  Italy's  exiled 
royal  family,  which  was  ex- 
pelled after  a past-war  refer- 
endum largely  because  it  sup- 
ported Benito  Mussolini's 
Tasclst  dictatorship. 

Vittorio  Emanuele  of  Savoy 
called  for  a "bit  of  clemency". 
He  also  asked  why  the  parti- 
sans who  carried  out  the 
attack  for  which  the  Ardea- 
tine  Caves  massacre  was  a 
reprisal  had  never  been 
brought  to  Justice. 
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Tanzania  blocks  fuel  shipments  and  closes  border  as  UN 


A 1 — “ ’ report  reveals  more  massacres  by  Tutsi  army  j News  in  brief 

screw  tightens  on  Burundi 

for  terrorist  attack’ 
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Chrla  MeGroai 

hi  Bujumbura 


Tanzania  has  aiMgj 

bite  to  the  sanctions 
imposed  on  Bu- 
rundi In  retaliation 
for  the  military 
coup  ten  days  ago  by  blocking 
oil  shipments,  turning  back 
lorries  at  the  border  and  halt- 
ing commercial  flights. 

Burundi's  new  military 
government  is  relying  on  an- 
other  neighbour,  Rwanda,  to 
■ take  a less  rigorous  approach 
and  so  ease  the  pain  of  the 

But  050  latest 
United  Nations  report,  which 
blames  Tutsi  soldiers  for  the 
whotesaJe  slaughter  of  Hutu 
civilians  in  recent  months, 
will  further  diminish  sympal 
thy  for  the  new  regime.  J 
Tanzania  has  struck  where 
« te likely  to  hurt  most  by 
shutting  off  Burundi's  inaiyi 


souf(*  of  oil.  normally  deliv- 
ered by  railway  from  Dar  es 
Salaam  and  then  barge  across 
t*ake  Tanganyika.  Yesterday 


~ vMin.icxi  aaui  tney 

were  barring  300  tons  of  fneL 
“swell  as  passenger  ferries, 
tram  leaving  port. 

Lorries  have  been  queuing 
atJ “M*  borders  since  Friday 
when  Tanzania  shut  the  fron- 
^f1*.  freight,  and  commer- 
ce®* flights  between  the 
two  countries  have  been 
grounded. 

Burundi  says  it  has  fuel 
stocfs  sufficient  for  several 
weeks,  but  the  government  is 
already  considering  rationing 
to  conserve  petrol  supplies  for 
me  war  against  Hutu  rebels. 
Some  garages  are  imposing 
their  own  limits  on  sales  to 
individuals. 

Some  of  Bujumbura's  resi- 
dents have  been  stockpiling 
supplies  since  sanctions  were 
announced,  even  though  state 


radio  has  made  no  mention  of 
the  blockade. 

Tanzania's  hard  line  wiH 
undoubtedly  sting  Burundi 
but  the  new  military  regime 
Is  hoping  to  re-route  supplies 
through  Rwanda,  where  com- 
ments by  some  Tutsi 
suggest  the  government  Is  . 
backtracking  an  its  commit-  | 


oh  the  new  regime  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Hutu  rebels  and 
bring  the  army  under  control. 

The  latest  UN  report  con- 
firms  bow  deep  the  problems 
go.  The  un  Centre  for  Human 
Rights  has  uncovered  17  pre- 
viously unrecorded,  massa- 
cres by  Burundi’s  overwhelm- 
ingly Tutsi  army  in  the  past 


Although  the  new  regime  offers  ethnic 
balance,  there  is  little  political  balance 


meat  to  a ftzD  blockade.  But 
Rwanda  is  vulnerable  to  pres- 
sure from  Uganda,  which  has 
shown  little  sympathy  for  Bu- 
rundi’s military. 

Although  the  blockade  was 
imposed  in  response  to  the 
coup,  the  demands  of  Burun- 
di's neighbours  go  wider. 

They  are  hoping,  among 
other  things,  to  put  pressure 


tour  months.  Up  to  3,000  were 
murdered  in  the  attacks. 

The  report  says  Hutu  rebels 
were  also  responsible  for 
murders  over  the  same 
period,  but  concludes  that 
“the  greatest  number  were 
lolled  by  elements  of  toe  Bu- 
rundian army”,  in  reprisal 
for  attacks  on  the  civilian 
population. 


One  of  the  incidents  de- 
scribed was  on  June  27  at 
Nyeshenza,  in  the  battle- 
scarred  province  of  Cibitoke. 
Hutu  rebels  attacked  a tea 
convoy,  a favourite  economic 
target 

Tutsi  soldiers  responded  by 
rounding  up  about  500  people 
in  Nyeshenza  whom  the  army 
accused  of  being  “assailants". 

They  were  inarched  from 
the  town  to  a site  near  a 
church  and  murdered  wfth 
guns  and  bayonets.  Alter  the 
massacre,  thousands  ofHutus 
fled  the  area  for  Zaire  and 
Rwanda. 

hi  an  effort  to  make  his  gov- 
ernment appear  more  legiti- 
mate, Burundi's  new  military 
leader,  Pierre  Buyoya.  named 
a 23-member  government  at 
the  weekend. 

The  announcement  was  de- 
layed for  several  days  as 
Major  Buyoya  tried  to  bring 
on  board  politicians  accept- 


able to  most  Burundians.  He 
largely  failed. 

Although  the  new  govern- 
ment offers  an  ethnic  balance 
— with  Burundi's  Hutu  ma- 
jority receiving  about  the 
same  representation  as  the 
Tutsi  minority  — there  is  lit- 
tle political  balance. 

Most  of  the  Hutus  In 
the  cabinet  are  from 
the  Tutsi-dominated  Uprona 
party,  which  is  close  to  the 
army  and  played  an  instru- 
mental role  in  creating  the 
coup. 

Political  heavyweights 
from  Frodebu  — the  mainly 
Hutu  party  which  over- 
whelmingly won  Burundi's 
only  free  election  three  years 
ago  — are  noticeably  absent. 

Some  of  Frodebu 's  former 
cabinet  ministers,  including 
the  deposed  president  Syl- 
vestre  Ntibantunganya,  are 
still  sheltering  in  Western 
embassies. 


WESTERN  forces  in  j 

nent  terror  attack  SSSS1  A£abia  were  on  alert  for  an  immi- 
Gulf tension  over  “lowing  a sudden  increase  in 

barracks  in  ofa United States air forw 

US  Fiv  . m «I  uno 

state's  forei^l^er^r  countries  in  the  region",  the  Gulf 

SmsieA  out  as  “certainly  the 
the  United  SmiM?1^?,er?a^ional  terrorism  directed  against 
action  against  an  " an<* sa,t*  t*iat  Washington  would  take  strong 
SSSSS ™ S,ntry  proved  to  * involved  in  the  Saudi 
Smm  said  n h3t  *hat  action  would  be. 

helpin  e Tour  lt  was  bunting  a Yemeni  suspected  of 

C°J?fessrdJ0  Riyadh  «r  bombing. 

from  Saudi  Arabiabt^re  toe^last10 fuftitive ned  to  Yomen 

dazem  oFshfi^Tn h ^e' 15,000  us  sailors  and  marines  in 
involved  in  ai? a ^craft  earner  battle  group,  were 

up  operations'!?^  eXerctse  to  test  America’s  ability  to  set 
up  operations,  m the  reg  ion  quickly.  Reuter , Duhoi. 

Alarm  over  felled  forests 

^ Tbird  World  practising  slash-and-burn 
iogpinp  threatens  tK^003!  *K1^tiie  romaining  forest  cover,  and 

5 billion  acres  ^ve  h0011  reduned  tonboul 

from  0,5  b^lon  m 19®.  according  to  UN  figures. 
svstem^S?ic^  2s0'  sL¥h-and-bii77j  was  a very  well  adjusted 
Sera®eldw-  ^ Egyptian  scientist  who 
cnairs  the  consultative  group.  “You  had  a very  small  population 

^^fa^rt£^ef°TfLCm'er  ■ h-yoafanntwohSares 
SithS  and  there  are  1-1  hectares  of  fallow,  it’s  an  OK  system.  But 
uno^phir  explosion  that  has  happened,  there  is 
without  solving  the  poverty  probtem” 
tioi? S!E12i,i,r  farmers  to  team  more  intensive  culttai- 
QUes??£  5™*  new  croPs.  hi  particular  trees  with 
uses  which  also  refortify  the  land  with  nutrients.  Gov- 
^ hf 1 tt**r  roguiate  Land  use  and  allow  some  food 
prices  to  rise  to  the  benefit  orfarmers. 

“iwS35  leading  environmentaJJst.  Wangari  Maathaf.  said: 
roor  people  are  toe  victims.  not  the  cause  [of  tin?  problem].  In 
m DghUnS  to  protect  toe  remaining  indigenous 
ftKJ”  “me  of  the  richest  people  in  the  country."  — New 
xont  Tunes,  Vnued  Nations. 
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Black  anger  at  police  raid 

A RAID  by  helmeted  police  officers  in  riot  gear  and  ndlng  in  an 
annoured  personnel  carrier  with  mounted  automatic  guns  lias 
provoked  a fotmal  protest  from  a black  community  in  the  South 
Central  part  of  Los  Angeles. 

A house  which  toe  police  believed  held  a suspected  murderer 
was  occupied  only  by  women  and  children:  the  man's  mother,  a 
boy  aged  13.  a girl  aged  16.  an  infant  and  a neighbour,  Alesha 
Dyer  aged  20.  The  suspect.  Demetrius  Franklin,  aged  20.  surren- 
wben  be  heard  of  the  raid  and  denies  any  crime 
Du^  the^l^  month--- reported  only  in  the  latest  edition 

of  a Wack  weekly,  toe  Los  Angeles  Sentinel — police  officers 
manhandled toei teenage  girl  white  trying  to  handcuff  her,  wit- 
nesses  Mid.  Ms  Dyer  accused  them  ttf  rudeness  and  unwarranted 
force.  More  seriously,  the  complaint  alleges  that  the  officers  did  I 

~r 

v, . A P°bc£^5ok£5roai)  said:  "The  man  we  were  looking  tor  had  a 
history  or  firearms,  was  a known  gangmember  and  did  commit  a 
brutal  murder.  Our  intention  was  to prevent  armed  confronta- 
tion. — Christopher  Reed.  Los  Angeles. 


town,  which  has  been  taken  over  fry  an  estimated  15,000  fenners,  has  become  American-backed  programme  to  eradicate  drug  crops.  The 

— MANUEL  SALDARftAGA 


Rebel  love-in  ends 
in  mud  and  muddle 


3,000  global  guests 
have  left  Mexico’s 
Zapatistas 
giddy,  Michael 
M cCaughan  writes 

REALITY  was  the  name 
of  tire  village,  but  the 
thousands  of  guests 
from  around  the  world  who 
concluded  a conference  orga- 
nised by  indigenous  rebels  in 
south-east  Mexico  at  the 
weekend  left  with  a dream  — 
to  establish  an  intercontinen- 
tal network  of  resistance  to 
struggle  for  a “new  world". 

Greens,  gays,  anarchists, 
artists,  intellectuals,  Indians, 
repentant  Stalinists  and  ex- 
guerrilla  fighters  from  43 
countries  descended  on  Chia- 
pas. demonstrating  the  ex- 
traordinary magnetism  of  the 
Zapatista  rebel  movement, 
which  fought  a 30-month  war 
by  mainly  non-violent  means, 
principally  the  media. 

The  logistics  of  the  event 
would  have  scared  off  the 
bravest  of  rock  promoters; 
food,  toilets,  transport  and 
sleeping  quarters  liar  3,000 
guests  had  to  be  transported 
by  2.000  Zapatista  volunteers 
to  five  different  locations  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season. 

At  the  entrance  to  each  of 
the  sites,  termed  Agucscti- 
lients  after  the  rebel  confer- 
ence during  the  first  Mexican 
revolution,  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement were  written  In 
black  and  red;  Alcohol  and 
drugs  strictly  forbidden  and 
no  skinny-dlpping. 

The  size  of  the  event  ruled 
out  in-depth  discussion 
among  the  participants  from 
Iran.  Cuba.  Zaire,  Turkey, 
Australia.  France,  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  among 
other  countries.  They  agreed 
on  who  the  enemy  was,  but 
found  difficulty  in  formulat- 
ing a practical  response. 

The  battle  strategies  varied 
wildly  — one  Basque  wanted 
10  sot  up  a special  day  when 


artists  would  burst  into 
theatres  around  the  world 
and  throw  rats  on  the  stage. 

In  another  discussion,  local 
and  global  perspectives 
clashed  as  delegates  spent 
hours  in  heated  debate  on  the 
relative  merits  of  smoke  sig- 
nals and  the  Internet. 

A number  of  special  guests 
enjoyed  VIP  passes  and  their 
own  discussion  table,  where 
Danielle  Mitterrand,  Eduardo 
Galeano,  Antoine  Touraine 
and  Douglas  Bravo,  a com- 
panion of  Che  Guevara, 
praised  the  rebels  tor  their 
commitment  to  non-violent 
reforms  in  Mexico. 

Amid  toe  sudden  heavy 
downpours,  each  venue 
quickly  turned  into  a mud- 
bath,  with  delegates  slither- 
ing warily  from  point  to 
point,  grasping  wooden  poles 
or  nearby  Zapatista  helpers. 

The  gathering  culminated 
in  pledges  to  return  home  ami 
bring  the  rebel  spirit  to  local 
struggles,  and  establish  an  in- 
tercontinental network  of 
resistance  to  struggle  for  a 
“new  world"  — the  impossi- 
ble but  minimal  demand  of 
this  ragtag  rebel  army 

The  inevitable  conclusion 

from  the  search  for  global  al- 
ternatives was  the  emphasis 
on  local  and  personal  politics, 
building  sustainable  small- 
scale  economies  protected  by 
international  solidarity. 

Subcommands  Marcos,  the 
charismatic  Zapatista  leader, 
delivered  toe  opening  and  clos- 
ing speeches,  his  setf-eShcing 

manner  a reminder  of  how  the 

rebels  have  abandoned  past 
guerrilla  taboos,  cemfortahly 


^ their  doubts,  fears, 

flures  and  weaknesses. 

When  asked  what  he  ex- 
pected from  toe  gathering,  he 
said:  ‘T  haven’t  a damn  clue. 
*Ihe  French  intellectual  R&gjs 
Debray  offered  to  fill  the  gap- 
"This  is  a return  to  the 
essential  resistance." 

Mr  Marcos  also  noted  that  a 
few  days  earlier,  everyone 
bad  been  looking  forward  to 
the  start  of  the  event-  "Now* , 
he  said,  "we  can’t  wait  for  it 
to  be  over." 


Harassed  Megawati  stands  fast 


H*ck  Cummfeig- Bruce 
In  Jakarta 


JAKARTA  will  tense  it- 
self for  possible  demon- 
strations today  when 
lawyers  for  the  ousted  Indo- 
nesian opposition  leader 
Megawati  Sukarnoputri  go  to 
toe  city  police  headquarters. 

Megawati  has  been  sum- 
moned for  questioning  on 
riots  in  the  capital,  but  has 
decided  to  leave  it  to  her  law- 
yers to  sort  out  wbat  they  say 
are  flaws  in  the  summons. 
Staying  away  will  also  give 
her  advisers  time  to  try  to 


work  out  the  authorities' 
intentions. 

Nine  days  after  the  police 
stormed  the  office  of  her  Indo- 
nesian Democratic  Party, 
sparking  off  the  violence, 
troops  have  restored  order 
but  not  calm  to  the  capital, 
where  Megawati  feces  pres- 
sure from  the  government  to 
give  up  her  struggle  to  keep 
toe  party  leadership. 

Megawati  shows  no  sign  of 
weakening.  “What  I am  try- 
ing to  do  is  consolidate  the 
party  throughout  Indonesia," 
she  says. 

The  campaign  to  stop  her. 
she  warns,  is  likely  to  arid  to 


toe  resentment  that  exploded 
on  July  27  into  the  worst  riots 
for  more  than  30  years. 

The  police  called  Megawati 
for  questioning  as  “a  witness 
in  the  criminal  case  of  inten- 
tionally spreading  hatred 
against  the  president". 

A similarly  worded  sum- 
mons to  the  dissident  politi- 
cian Sri  Bin  tang  Pamungkas 
led  to  a 34-month  jail  sentence 
tor  insulting  the  president, 
which  is  still  under  appeal 

The  police  questioning  will 
probably  focus  on  speeches 
made  at  her  party  headquar- 
ters before  the  security  forces 
stormed  it 


Megawati  says  that  the 
source  of  the  riots  was  the 
“unconstitutional"  PDI  con- 
gress arranged  by  the  mili- 
tary in  June. 

Military  commanders  say 
that  her  faction  of  the  PDI 
has  links  to  neo-communist 
groups. 

Megawatt  denies  any  sub- 
versive intent  dismisses  sug- 
gestions that  she  may  have 
links  to  former  com  winning 
and  says  she  hardly  knows 
anything  about  the  tiny 
People’s  Democratic  Party, 
which  military  identify  as  In- 
donesia's new  communist 
peril. 


Sri  Lanka  troops  pound  rebels 

SRI  LANKAN  troops  backed  by  tanks  and  air  support  renewed 
toeir  thrust  against  Tamil  Tiger  rebels  in  the  north  yesterday  as 
toe  authorities  braced  themselves  for  a flood  of  refugees  fleeing 
the  fighting,  military  and  aid  officials  said. 

Air  force  bombers  and  helicopter  gunships  pounded  rebel 
positions  as  troops  resumed  toeir  advance  at  dawn  from  northern 
Paranthan  towards  rebel-held  Kilinochchi.  180  miles  north  of 
Colombo,  after  a week-long  lull,  a military  spokesman  said. 

The  rebels  accused  the  troops  erf  indiscriminate  shelling  of 
Kilinochchi,  saying  nearly  200,000  civilians  had  fled  the  town. 

Aid  officials  said  they  were  preparing  38  schools  in  and  near  toe 
town  of  ^ V avuniya,  44  miles  south  of  Kilinochchi,  to  accommodate 
the  anticipated  influx  of  refugees.  —Reuter.  Colombo 
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Singapore  helped 
by  lawn  and  order 


AP&iSingapore 


SINGAPORE'S  secret 
weapon  to  lure  foreign 
investors  daring  the 
1960s  bas  finally  been 
revealed:  well-kept  trees 

and  manicured  gardens. 

Lee  Kuan  Yew.  the  found- 
ing father  and  former 
prime  minister  of  modern 
Singapore,  told  the  Straits 
Times  in  a recent  interview 
that  he  personally  directed 
a campaign  to  turn  the 
swampy  mosquito-infested 
island  into  a series  of  care- 
folly  nurtured  lawns  and 
flower  beds. 

Be  added  that  it  was  “a 
certain  subtle  way”  of  con- 
vincing potential  investors 
that  the  country  was  effi- 
cient, even  though  it  was 
deep  In  poverty. 

“To  maintain  a garden  is 
& dally  effort  and  if  you  can 
maintain  it,  it  means  yon 
are  capable  of  punctuality 
and  systematic  work." 

The  greenery  must  have 
worked  its  charm,  because 
foreign  investment  became 
the  engine  of  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  that 
turned  the  resourceless  . 


island  into  Asia’s  wealthi- 
est country  after  Japan. 

Foreign  direct  equity  In- 
vestment amounted  to 
£34.8  billion  by  the  end  of 
last  year.  Investors  rate  it 
highly  for  political  stabil- 
ity, ease  of  doing  business 
and  relative  absence  of 
corruption. 

In  the  sixties,  just  after 
Singapore  became  indepen- 
dent, visitors  leaving  the 
old  Faya  Lebar  airport  had  . 
to  pass  through  shanty 
towns. 

“We  didn't  try  to  hide  the 
buildings,  because  that 
would  only  have  raised 
their  suspicion,"  Mr  Lee 
said.  Instead,  the  area  was 
spruced  up  with  trees. 

Today,  visitors  land  at  the 
new  Changi  airport  The 
ride  to  foe  city  takes  about 
20  minutes  along  roads 
flanked  by  pahn  trees,  mani- 
cured grassy  knolls  and 
flowering  plants. 

The  government  pays  as 
much  attention  to  the  rest 
of  foe  city.  It  organises  reg- 
ular “clean  and  green" 
campaigns  and  public  hous- 
ing tenants  compete  to  win 
the  prize  for  foe  best-main- 
tained estate. 


Ethiopia  banks 
n history 


Alice  Martin  bi  Addis  Ababa 
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Bank  of  Abyssinia 
was  one  of  Africa's  old- 
banks.  but  it  closed 
with  the  Italian  invasion  of 
Ethiopia  under  Mussolini  in 
1935.  Today  the  bank  reopens 
for  business  in  a bright,  white 
office  Mock  on  Addis  Ababa's 
main  Bole  Road. 

Tkalign  Gedamu,  the 
bank’s  chief  executive  officer, 
says:  “It  was  the  first  private 
bank  in  tbe  counfry,  and  that 
is  why  we  have  chosen  to 
open  with  the  same  name." 

Tbe  bank  was  founded  In 
1906  by  Emperor  Menelik, 
along  with  the  country's  first 
hospital  and  printing  press.  It 
part-financed  the  Franco- 
Ethiopian  railway  from  Dji- 
bouti, 430  miles  inland  to  the 
new  capital  at  Addis  Ababa. 

At  first  the  bank's  backers 
were  British,  through  the 
National  Bank  of  Egypt. 
When  the  Italians  came,  they 
liquidated  the  bank,  which 
had  been  nationalised  four 
years  earlier. 

Menasse  Lemma,  a former 
bank  employee  who  became 
finance  minister  after  Em- 
peror Haile  Selassie's  return 


to  power  in  1941,  says: 
•People  lost  their  holdings . . . 
Some  succeeded  in  changing 
their  currency  for  lira,  but 
the  majority  lost  everything.” 
Ha  believes  today's  Bank  of 
Abyssinia  is  “totally  differ- 
ent”. It  joins  four  other  Ethio- 
pian banks  — two  state  and 
two  private.  “The  old  bank 
had  a monopoly.  This  one  is 
going  to  be  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial bank,  competing  and 
fighting  its  way  up.” 
According  to  Mr  Gedamu, 
the  bank's  131  shareholders 
are  *purely  Ethiopian”  and 
come  “from  all  walks  of  life”. 

But  for  some,  the  climate 
for  private  banks  is  still  unfa- 
vourable. After  decades  of 
state  control,  bureaucracy 
and  ever-changing  rules 
hamper  activity.  Less  than 
5per  cent  of  the  population 
have  a bank  account,  and 
most  transactions  are  in  cash. 

“The  middle-class  Ethiopian 
is  for  away  from  banking  ac- 
tivities." says  Tamrat  Bekete, 
a businessman  and  publisher 
“Banks  have  to  put  their 
resource:  together  to  inform 
the  public  of  hanking  services. 
Using  a cheque  is  not  custom^ 
ary.  Even  government  offices 
require  cash.” 


AN  archaeologist  dusts  off  a twin-headed  statue,  believed 
to  be  of  the  great  pharaoh  Ramses  n.  discovered  last  week 
near  the  Giza  pyramids  in  Egypt.  The  unfinished  1 lft 
granite  statue  shows  the  king,  who  ruled  in  the  13th  century 
BC,  in  human  form  and  as  the  sun  god  Re-Harakhti 


Town  rejects  nuclear  plant 

IN  Japan's  first  referendum,  a coastal  fanning  town  returned  a 
resounding  No  yesterday  to  a plan  to  build  a nuclear  power  plant 
The  election  commission  of  Makt  about  ISO  miles  north-west  of 
Tokyo,  sard  the  final  tally  was  12,478  aga  Inst  and  7,904  in  favour,  in 
a turnout  of  8&3  per  cent  of  eligible  voters. 

Tbe  referendum  stemmed  from  Ttahokii  Electric  Power  Co's 

1969  proposal  to  build  a 825 .DOO-kllo watt  nuclear  plant  at  Maki. 

Tbe  plan  has  divided  the  community  ever  since. 

While  the  result  is  not  legally  binding,  the  town's  mayor  had 
promised  to  block  the  sale  of  council  property  to  the  company  if 
residents  voted  No.  The  power  firm  has  vowed  to  go  ahead,  savinc 
It  already  has  96  per  cent  of  the  land  it  needs.  — Reuter.  Mold.  ^ 
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“My  taste  for  dead 
bodies,”  says  Vathek’s 
usually  lingerie-clad 
mother,  “and  everything 
like  mummy,  is  decided”. 
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Mostar’s  menace 

Tackling  Tudjman’s  blackmail 

A BOSNIAN  CRISIS  has  once  again  put  Western 
countries  on  the  spot  The  US  president  has  been 
humiliated  because  of  a powerful  regional  leaden  an 
ultimatum  has  been  defied  leaving  mediators  uncertain 
whether  to  carry  it  out  and  perhaps  precipitate  a wide: 
breakdown.  This  time  it  is  not  Radovan  TCaradgic  and  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  who  are  thumbing  their  nnges  it  is  the 
Bosnian  Croats  and  Frartfo  Tudjman,  president  of  inde- 
pendent Croatia  whose  premature  recognition  by  Ger- 
many — followed  by  the  EU — was  the  prelude  five  years 
ago  to  disaster.  Mr  Tudjman  compounded  the  ipjury  by 
blackmailing  Washington  into  giving  him  a personal 
interview  with  Bill  Clinton  — and  then  failing  to  deliver 
the  goods.  His  15  minutes  on  Friday  in  the  Oval  Office 
produced  the  pictures  and  the  handshakes  which  feed 
the  ego  of  this  vain  quasi-dictator.  In  return  he  was 
supposed  to  bring  his  Bosnian  Croat  proteges  into  line  so 
that  they  would  accept  the  result  erf1  the  July  elections  in 
divided  Mostar,  and  start  dismantling  their  self-pm- 
claimed  statelet  of  the  “Croatian  Republic  of  Herzeg 
Bosnia.’1  Both  goals  are  now  in  doubt 

The  same  pattern  has  been  followed  as  in  so  many 
confrontations  with  the  Bosnian  Seths  and  their  back- 
door boss  President  Slobodan  Milosevic  of  Serbia.  First 
there  is  apparent  agreement  fay  the  principals.  Then 
there  is  a mood  of  optimism  amid  reports  that  talks  are 
“making  progress."  Finally  there  is  despair  as  local 
clients  refuse  a reasonable  compromise.  Breakdown  on  a 
specific  issue  also  threatens  resolution  of  a much  larger 
one  — in  tins  case  whether  the  results  of  approaching 
Bosnia-wide  elections  will  be  treated  with  the  same 
contempt 

As  previously,  it  may  stxB  be  possible  to  finesse  some 
sort  of  deal  at  the  thirteenth  instead  of  the  eleventh  hour 
this  can  be  the  Bosnian  way  of  getting  things  agreed.  But 
the  ElTs  mandate  will  have  been  weakened  for  the 
future.  If  the  issue  really  were  the  stated  one  of 
irregularities  in  the  Mostar  election,  there  would  be  | 
agreement  already.  The  EU  offered  several  concessions:  i 
it  promised  to  investigate  the  fairly  minor  irregularities 
in  an  election  station  for  Mostar  voters  living  in 
Germany,  and  it  offered  to  confine  derisions  by  the  new 
Mostar  city  council  to  those  of  a consensus  nature  until 
the  dispute  was  resolved.  But  at  root  the- Croatian 
objection  is  based  on  a much  more  serious  claim-  the 
Bosnian  affiliate  (HDZ)  of  Mr  Tudjman’s  ruling  party 
insists  that  Mostar  is  “historically  Croatian”,  and  that  it 
is  the  capital  city  of  all  Croats  in  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina. Their  whole  election  campaign  was  run  on  the 
proposition  that  the  town  should  remain  divided  on  a 
strictly  ethnic  basis  into  Croatian  and  Muslim  munici- 
palities in  West  and  East  Mostar. 

Splits  among  the  Bosnian  Croats,  between  the  mayor 
of  West  Mostar  Mijo  Brajkovic  and  the  local  party  leader 
Jadranko  Topic,  may  have  intensified  Croatian  opposi- 
tion to  the  election  result  So  may  the  influence  of  the 
Croatian  mafia,  described  yesterday  by  the  EU  special 
envoy  Sir  Martin  Garrod  in  healthily  undiplomatic 
language  as  “scum"  who  rule  by  terror  and  must  be 
“cleared  out"  But  the  Zagreb  regime  claims  the  glory  for 
Croatian  resurgence  and  must  take  the  responsibility 
too.  As  the  former  EU  team  leader  Hans  Koschnick 
argues,  US  and  German  strategy  to  make  Croatia  their 
key  ally  in  the  Balkans  fatally  undermines  pressure 
upon  the  president  The  goal  of  a properly  functioning 
Muslim-Croat  federation  in  Bosnia,  essential  to  the 
Dayton  accord,  will  never  be  achieved  until  Mr  Tudjman 
himself  is  threatened  with  isolation. 

Not  so  hot  in  Atlanta 

But  we  all  lose  some  of  them  sometime 

NOT  EVEN  THE  final  dawn  in  Atlanta  brought  any 
relief  for  our  long-suffering  nation.  In  the  end  there  was 
no  eleventh  hour  golden  turn-up  for  the  Olympic  record 
books  (British  section).  No  cavalry  rescue  of  the 
nation's  fading  hopes  such  as  the  legendary  Foxhunter 
and  Dai's  dad  managed  all  those  decades  ago  in 
Helsinki. 

But  tihe  line  between  perceived  triumph  and  per- 
ceived disaster  is  much  thinner  than  the  current 
national  mood  of  unredeemed  Olympic  failure  would 
imply.  Take  that  legend  of  1962;  than,  our  worst  ever 
Games  was  transformed  by  Colonel  Harry's  nag  into  an 
epic  metaphor  of  British  pluck.  Again  in  Rome  1960, 
another  disappointing  British  performance  was 
redeemed  by  Don  Thompson  training  in  his  bathroom 
to  win  a gold  in  an  event  no  one  much  cared  for  before 
or  since.  At  Munich  we  only  had  Mary  Peters  to  cheer, 
and  in  Montreal  Big  Bren’s  bronze  was  Britain’s  only 
athletics  medal  of  any  kind.  And  who  remembers  who 
won  anything  in  Seoul? 

Barcelona  was  a hard  act  to  follow.  Linford  Christie 
astonished  us  all  with  the  finest  ten  seconds  of  his 
lifetime,  transforming  a great  career  into  a superb  one 
Sally  Gunnell  was  at  her  peak,  winning  one  of  the  very 
few  athletics  golds  that  any  British  woman  has  ever 
secured.  It  was  great  in  '92,  just  as  it  had  been  amazing 
in  Moscow  and  Los  Angeles  to  have  Coe,  Ovett  Wells, 
Daley  Thompson  and  Tessa  Sanderson  produce  a rare 
constellation  of  success  (the  boycotts  helped,  of  course). 
Those  were  good  years,  but  things  could  have  been 
different  very  easily  then,  and  they  could  have  been 
different  this  time  too. 

Just  suppose  that  Jonathan  Edwards  had  triple- 
jumped  another  few  centimetres,  or  Steve  Backley 
propelled  his  javelin  the  length  of  a further  stride.  Then 
Britain  would  have  won  as  many  athletics  golds  in 
Atlanta  as  in  Barcelona.  Would  there  be  all  this 
national  breast-beating?  Would  the  Sunday  papers  have 
been  fun  of  editorials  denouncing  PC  education  policies 
which  supposedly  deter  competitive  sport?  Would  politi- 
cians be  stumbling  over  one  another  to  demand  a better 
show  and  pledge  more  gold  medals  next  time? 

The  truth  is  that  these  things  come  and  go,  for  one 
nation  and  then  another.  Atlanta  has  been  formidable 
for  France,  but  all  the  French  government  grants, 
schools  of  excellence,  sponsorship  and  the  rest  haven’t 
been  enough  to  bring  Gallic  triumphs  in  the  past,  even 
though  it  has  all  been  In  place  for  years.  Ireland  had  an 
Olympic  ball  at  Atlanta  because  a nation  with  no 
Olympic  pool  turned  out  a world-beating  swimmer  all 
the  same.  You  can’t  plan  for  th at,  and  you  can’t  take 
credit  for  it  either.  Britain,  like  the  rest  of  the  average 
nations  of  the  world,  has  good  years  and  bad.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  not-so-good.  But  it’s  not  a metaphor,  not 
a crisis,  not  the  end  of  anything  except  this  year’s 
Olympics.  Give  us  a golden  boy  and  a golden  girl  in 
Sydney  in  four  years  from  now  and  Atlanta  will  he  a 
distant  memorv. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


First  among  Labour’s  equals? 


GORDON  Brown  (In  the 
real  world,  August  2) 
goes  to  great  pains  to 
distinguish  “equality  of  out- 
come” as  advocated  by  Roy 
Hattersley  (Balance  of  power, 
July  25)  from  “equality  of  op- 
portunity” as  propounded  by 
New  Labour.  The  inescapable 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  differentiation  is  that  you 
cannot  have  both  at  the  same 
time.  I beg  to  differ. 

I cannot  speak  for  Mr  Hat- 
tersley, but  for  an  old-fash- 
ioned socialist  like  myself 
these  two  objectives  are  not 
only  compatible,  but  also  mu- 
tually reinforcing.  To  provide 
the  citizens  with  equal  access 

to  yjnwitimial,  training  and 

employment  opportunities  is 
the  starting  point  However,  if 
no  egalitarian  measures  are 
taken  beyond  this  stage,  soci- 
ety merely  becomes  a merit- 
ocratic rat  race.  Those  who 
had  their  formative  years  be- 
fore New  Labour  embarked 
on  Its  plans  for  education, 
training  and  employment  op- 
portunity  will  still  be  at  a 
disadvantage.  To  leave  such 
people  high  and  dry  surely  Is 
a total  negation  of  socialism 
or  even  of  social  democracy. 

The  point  which  Gordon 
Brown  has  obviously  missed 
Is  that  equality  of  outcome  Is 
the  only  way  in  which  a citi- 
zen can  truly  feel  empowered 
even  if  he/she  does  not  belong 
to  the  most  motivated  and 
educationally-aware  section 


Hello,  Mr  Chips 

ANTHEA  Millet  is  right  to 
be  concerned  about  the  de- 
clining number  of  male  teach- 
ers in  state  primary  schools  | 
(Chips  are  down  for  Mr 
Chips,  July  31).  Boys  and  girls  | 
both  need  appropriate  role 
models.  However,  while  there 
may  be  fewer  “Mr  Chips”  in 
the  future,  Mr  Chips's  chips 
are  certainly  not  down.  Most 
teachers  in  primary  schools 
occupy  a highly  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  positions  of 
power. 

My  research  In  this  area 
covers  approximately  1.700 
primary  teachers  in  nearly 
200  schools.  Of  the  teachers  14 
per  cent  are  male.  86  per  cent 
are  female,  yet  44  per  cent  of 
the  schools  have  male  head 
teachers.  If  one  combines  gen- 
dered positions  of  power  and 
authority  in  primary  schools 
(heads,  deputies,  promotion 
post  holders)  65  per  cent  of 


of  the  population.  Surely  this 
is  what  a “stakeholder  soci- 
ety” is  supposed  to  remedy? 
Walter  Cairns 
Broomhurst  Hall, 

836  Wilms  low  Road. 
Manchester  M20  8RP. 

GORDON  Brawn  is  con- 
fused or  disingenuous. 
Equality  of  outcome  is  not 
about  imposing  the  same  level 
of  attainment  on  everyone,  as 
be  suggests.  Rather  It  seeks, 
through  positive  discrimina- 
tion and  positive  action,  to 
mitigate  the  social  sources  of 
inequality  — impoverishment, 
poor  housing,  inadequate 

grfyydtng  discrimination  anH 

so  on  — which  disproportion- 
ately afflict  ethnic  wifrw1tV« 
and  women,  to  namp  but  two 
disadvantaged  groups. 

The  limitations  of  the  con- 
cept of  equality  of  opportunity 
have  long  been  recognised.  Be- 
neath its  intuitive  appeal,  its 
vision  is  empty  and  chimeri- 
cal. Not  least,  how  do  we  know 
if  and  when  the  limits  of  an 
individual's  talents  and  prefer- 
ences have  ever  been  attained? 
But.  more  importantly,  toe 
concept  is  mediated  through 
our-  society’s  reward  system 
and  invariably  expresses  Msdf 
in  the  right  to  compete  for 
unequal  rewards:  if  the 
rewards  were  not  unequal 
there  would  be  no  competition, 
hi  other  words,  all  equality  of 
opportunity  delivers  is  fairer 
chances  to  be  unequal.  Not 


much  equality  there.  Further- 
more, unless  the  reward  sys- 
tem provides  sufficient  prizes 
of  equal  worth  for  all  those  of 
equal  and  disposition, 

they  cannot  all  have  equal  op- 
portunities for  success. 

If  as  Brown  says,  “we  are 
to  bridge  the  gap  between 
what  people  are  and  what 
they  have  it  in  themselves  to 
become”,  then  the  issues 
which  these  observations 
raise  have  to  be  addressed. 
Brown  knows  this,  but  unlike 
Hattersley  can’t  invoke 
socialism  in  support  of  the 
cause.  His  is  the  “real  world” 
of  New  Labour. 

Peter  Bracken. 

70  Coldbarbour  Road, 

Redland,  Bristol,  BS67LX. 

■WROTE  (Balance  of  power, 
July  25)  that  if  Gordon 
Brown  insisted  in  attacking 
“equality  of  outcome”  it  was 
Important  for  him  to  find  out 
What  it  is.  Had  he  taken  that 
precaution  before  writing  (In 
the  real  world,  August  2)  he 
would  not  have  railed  against ' 

a nightmare  of  his  own  ere-  ' 
ation  — “central  imposition  , 
of  outcomes  [which]  pay  little 
regard  tq  effort  or  deserts  and 
would  threaten  a state  in 
which  opportunities  are  not 
provided  or  imposed”. 

Gordon  has  become  hypno- 
tised by  a single  word.  A 
socialist  government,  said 
RH  Tawney  (as  quoted  on 
July  25),  should  consider 


mrkm 
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these  male  teachers  occupy 
high  status  positions  and 
receive  a higher  salary  for 
doing  so,  while  the  same  can 
be  said  of  only  39  per  cent  of 
the  female  teachers. 

Such  Information  could 
well  be  used  to  enhance  male 
recruitment  to  primary  teach- 
ing as  their  career  prospects 
are  clearly  good,  but  it  would 
not  address  fundamental 
equality  issues,  or  necessarily 
attract  the  right  people.  Gen- 
dered role  models  in  primary 


education  are  clearly  unbal- 
anced but  addressing  the 
problem  requires  more  than 
simply  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  male  teachers. 

(Dr)  Mary  Thornton 
University  of  Hertfordshire, 
Wall  Hall.  Aldenham, 

Watford,  Herts  WD2  8AT. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e- 
mail  to  letters@guardian.co.uk. 


whether  the  outcome  of  its 
policies  produced  more  or 
less  equality . Then,  whenever 
possible,  it  should  choose  that 
option  which,  by  making  soci- 
ety more  equal,  actually 
reduces  the  drab  uniformity 
that  deprivation  invariably 
creates.  Does  Gordon'  not 
agree  with  that? 

Illustrating  that  principle,  I 
referred  to  an  unemployed 
man  from  my  constituency  in 
his  mid-forties,  with  a sick 
wife,  two  children  and  a 
house  from  which  the  elec- 
tricity had  been  cut  off.  He 
needs  not  the  hope  of  a new 
Britain  in  20  years  time  but 
immediate  financial  assis- 
tance. Belief  In  equality  of 
outcome  requires  that  help  to 
be  provided,  if  necessary  at 
the  expense  of  higher  income 
earners.  Does  Gordon  — 
guided  by  a principle  he  did. 
not  set  out  on  August  2 — 
propose  to  provide  that  help 
when  he  becomes  Chancellor? 
Roy  Hattersley  MP 
Foiisp  of  Commons 
London  SW1A  QAA. 

IT  WAS  good  to  see  Gordon 
Brown  proclaiming  solidar- 
ity as  one  cf.  the  trinity  of 
socialist  values.  Can  we  now 
look  toward  to  a public  decla- 
ration of  solidarity  with  the 
tube,  rail  and  postal  workers? 
John  Gorman. 

Galley  Wood  House, 

Aimes  Green.  Waltham  Abbey, 
Essex  EN9  2BJ. 


Herbal  healing 

I TRUST  that  no  one  will  he 
fflicouraged  to  rush  down  to  a 
chalky  field  to  pick  St  John's 
Wort  (Down  in  the  meadow 
you  might  cure  the  blues, 
August  2).  It  is  a poisonous 
plant  and  can  cause  severe 
«lrfn  irritation.  Tbe  homeo- 
pathic remedy  Hypericum 
keeps  all  the  healing  proper- 
ties of  the  plant  the  toxins  are 
removed  during  tnflwitomu 

PatCottesxQ 
35  Feiashall  Road,  TrysuR 
South  Steffi;  WV5  7HN. 

I DObH?  see  a problem  aver  the 
abolition  of  handguns  (Let- 
ters, August  3).  legislation  al- 1 
lows  ownership  to  be  withheld 
from  known  weirdos.  Since  I 
only  a weirdo  wcukl  want  to 
own  a handgun,  anyone  seek- 
ing a licence  is  unsuitable. 
David  Thomas 
110  Rydands  Street 
Hereford  HR4  OLD. 


Within  boundaries,  breaking  up 
is  the  right  thing  to  do  in  Brent 

YOUR  leader  Is  right  to  I then  concentrate  on  the  local 
highlight  toe  advantages  functions  of  urban  manage- 


I highlight  toe  advantages 
of  reverting  to  former  “small 
borough"  boundaries  in  Lon- 
don, and  abandoning  the  1963 
creation  of  “Brent"  (Brent 
into  Willesden  won't  go, 
August  2).  There  is  a great 
popular  yearning  for  the 
more  practical,  traditional 
civic  identities. 

And  it  would  be  a particu- 
lar advantage  of  Labour's 
planned  Greater  London  Stra- 
tegic Authority  (GLSA)  that, 
by  creating  two-tier  city-wide 
government,  it  would  make  it 
easier  to  recognise  at  toe 
lower-tier  the  realities  of  local 
allegiance  and  identity.  With 
matters  of  overall  policy,  di- 
rection and  resource  alloca- 
tion handled  at  an  all-London 
level,  the  whole  balance  of  the 
governmental  system  would 
change.  Many  of  the  old  “si- 
zeist”  arguments  which 
prompted  toe  creation  of  the 
present  32  “big  boroughs"  in 
1963  would  lose  their  force; 
smaller  boroughs  could  be 
formed  without  administra- 
tive penalty,  because  the 
GLSA  would  have  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  neces- 
sary all-London  thinfrfng  and 
planning/The  boroughs  could 


A Country  Diary 


film  concentrate  on  the  local 
functions  of  urban  manage- 
ment and  regeneration. 

Cities  need  two-tier  govern- 
ment Single-tier  government 
in  London  has  been  an  ac- 
knowledged failure.  The 
Labour  GLSA  would  not  re- 
create toe  GLC  (which  was 
not  in  any  event  a true  upper- 
tier):  the  new  all-London 
council  would  be  a genuine 
upper-tier  senior  authority. 
And  we  argue  that  with  tbe 
advantages  of  two-tier  gov- 
ernment now  in  prospect  for 
London,  all  our  cities  should 
be  offered  toe  same  deaL 
There  are  throughout  the 
UK  many  Brents,  many 
Willesdens,  many  Wembleys. 
Roger  Warren  Evans. 
Director, 

City  Region  Campaign. 

26  Danbury  Street 
London  Nl  8JU. 

BREAK  up  Brent?  It  simply 
needs  to  be  renamed  the 
London  Borough  of  Neosden. 
For  a forward  looking  and 
empirically  correct  sub-title, 
“we're  on  the  road  to  Wem- 
bley’’ would  do  nicely. 

Bran  O’Brien 

145  State  Newington  Kgi  Street 
London  NIB. 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT:  You’re 
unlikely  to  meet  any  one  on 
Mellbreak,  toe  craggy  fell 
overlooking  lovely  Crum- 
mock  Water;  I’ve  never  seen 
anyone  up  there.  So  if  you 
want  to  ezyoy,  on  your  own.  a 
slightly  unusual  fell  walk, 
quite  short,  completely  free 
from  eroded  tracks,  except  at 
the  very  start,  with  outstand- 
ing mountain  views,  park 
your  car  at  toe  Kirkstile  Inn, 
Lowes  water,  arid  start  walk- 
ing. The  start  up  the  steep, 
craggy  north  ridge  looks 
rather  intimidating  but  is 
really  — especially  after  a 
pint  at  the  inn  — a very 
pleasing  scramble  through 
heathery  outcrops  with  mag- 
nificent aerial  views.  This 
brings  you  to  the  airy  north 
top  and,  nearly  a mile  away 
with  easy  walking,  the 
slightly  higher  south  top.  The 
length  of  Cnxmmock  Water 
lies  below  and  across  the  dale 
rears  toe  huge  bulk  cf  Gras- 
moor  and  its  subsidiary  sum- 
mits. On  a clear  day  you  can 
easily  pick  out  every  yard  of 
tbe  splendid  scrambling  route 


up  Lorton  Gully  or  any  of  the 
several  ways  up  toe  felL 
Other  heights,  including 
Gable,  Pillar  and  Helvellyn. 
are  also  on  view  and,  from  toe 
north  top.  a wonderful  pan- 
orama of  toe  Solway.  But  it  is 
Grasmoor  that  mostly  at- 
tracts the  eye  — a mountain 
that  usually  manages  to  ap- 
pear much  higher  than  It  ac- 
tually is.  For  toe  descent  most 
people  go  down  to  Crummock 
Water  and  toe  Scale  Force 
track  by  toe  Scale  Knott 
fence,  but  I always  prefer  the 
steep  grass  slope  just  beyond 
toe  south  top  that  drops  down 
to  the  lake  shore  at  Low  Ling 
Crag  — a good  test  of  balance 
that  cuts  about  a mile  off  toe 
round.  If  I can  get  down  this 
neatly,  without  losing  my 
footing,  I feel  my  walking 
days  are  not  yet  over.  The 
whole  round  can't  be  more 
than  four  miles  — a pleasant 
morning  walk  for  loosening 
up  tbe  muscles  or,  in  high 
summer,  an  excellent  evening 
outing  after  toe  heat  of  the 
day. 

A BARRY  GRIFFIN 


Pouring  cold  water  with  the  meter  running 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


THE  PUBLIC  Services 
Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has 
edged  Britain  another 
step  towards  honest  and  open 
government  by  insisting  that 
ministers  must  “take  special 
care  to  provide  information 
that  is  full  and  accurate . . . 
and  must.  In  their  dealing* 
with  Parliament,  conduct 
themselves  frankly  and  with 
candour”.  I am  so  enthusias- 
tic about  their  insistence  that 
misleading  ministerial  state- 
ments should  be  taken  “par- 
ticularly seriously”,  that  I 
offer  my  assistance  in  enforc- 
ing their  recommendations.  I 
Invite  them  to  ™mina  a 
speech  made  by  John  Gum- 
mer  (nee  Selwyn  Glimmer), 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  En- 
vironment, on  July  9, 1996. 

The  debate  to  which  I draw 
the  Committee's  attention 
was  about  water  metering  — 
a prosaic  subject  but  one 
which,  as  we  shall  see.  is  vital 
to  toe  welfare  of  some  low  in- 
come families.  It  was  opened 
by  Frank  Dobson  — whom  I 


would  call  Mr  Glimmer's 
shadow  were  he  not  twice  as 
substantial  He  had  barely 
begun  when  the  Secretary  of 
State  popped  up  to  interrupt 
him.  As  always,  the  minister 
spoke  in  toe  manner  of  a 
bishop  who  has  just  dropped 
a thurible  on  his  toe.  “Tbe 
honourable  gentleman  has 
made  an  allegation  which  is 
entirely  untrue.  The  Govern- 
ment do  (sic)  not  wish  to  force 
people  to  have  water  meters. 
We  are  opposed  to  compul- 
sory water  metering.”  A cou- 
ple of  minutes  later  he  was 
delicately  balanced  on  his 
tiny  feet  again.  “I  am  opposed 
to  the  compulsory  use  of 
water  metering  because  it 
would  be  expensive.  Why  is 
the  honourable  gentleman 
pretending  that  any  one 
would  do  it?” 

But  read  what  amounts  to 
the  small  print.  Burled  in  a 
speech  which  lasted  for  more 
than  an  hour,  Mr  Gammer 
first  enthused  about  private 
water  companies'  freedom  to 
make  their  own  decisions  and 
then  dealt  with  how  they  res- 
pond to  that  part  of  the  priva- 
tisation act  which  allowed 
them  to  force  water  meters  on 
their  customers. 

Almost  everyone,  be  as- 
sured parliament,  has  a 


choice.  To  meter  or  not  to 
meter.  That  is  a question  that 
might  have  two  answers  — at 
, least  according  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Environ- 
ment. Unfortunately  the 
choice  lies  not  with  toe  con- 
sumer, but  with  toe  water 
companies  which  can,  and  da 
impose  en  masse  metering 
upon  their  reluctant  custom- 
! era,  Frank  and  candid  Is  not 
i the  way  In  which  I would  de- 
scribe Mr  Gummer’s  descrip^ 

1 tion  of  toe  position.  I 

I do  not  make  a habit  of 
studying  Mr  Gummer's  i 
speeches.  But  I forced  myself 
, to  read  Hansard  for  July  9 be- 
cause of  a letter  I had 
received  from  a lady  who  I 
wanted  her  water  meter  | 
removed.  I shall  call  her  Mrs 
Selwyn  — to  preserve  her  an- 
onymity and  in  memory  of1 
Mr  Gummer’s  double- 
barrelled  past  before  he  be- 
came a man  or  the  people.  If 
there  is  half  an  unwanted 
name  hanging  about,  shei 
might  as  well  borrow  it  for  a' 
while.  She  Is  in  need  of  all  the 
help  she  can  get 

family  (which  consists  of 
six  people)  was  and  still  is  liv- 
ing on  income  support  and  as 
a result  is  finding  it  extremely 
difficult  to  keep  up  a reason- 
able standard  of  hygiene.  We 


have  to  watch  every  drop  cf 
water  that  we  use.  At  the  mo- 
ment we  are  having  to  choose 
between  baaing  a bath,  wash- 
ing the  dishes  and  flushing  the 
toilet.  I have  two  children  who 
suffer  from  seoere  eczema  and 
need  daily  baths  and  frequent 
changes  if  bed  clothes.  So  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  save  ■ 
water. 

Mrs  Selwyn  is  a customer 
of  Severn  Trent  Water.  So  I 


Before  privatisation 
the  idea  that 
artesian  wells 
might  be  needed  in 
Birmingham  would 
have  been  absurd 


wrote  to  the  company  asking 
them  to  release  her  from  the 
rigours  of  a water  meter. 
Janet  Hastings,  Customer  Ac- 
counting Manager  (Metropoli- 
tan Unit)  replied.  She  began 
wife  a little  water  industry 
history.  “It  was  decided  that 
all  new  supplies,  where  the 
water  supply  was  connected 
an  or  after  April  lag  should 


be  metered.  As  Mrs  Selwyn 
was  connected  (in)  September 
1989  her  supply  was  metered 
and  will  remain  metered".  It 
seems  to  me  that  Ms  Hastings 
and  Mr  Gummer  ought  to  get 
together. 

We  will  pass  lightly  over 
the  peremptory  style  of  Ms 
Hastings’  prose  — pausing 
only  to  observe  that  the  em- 
phatic ‘’will"  appears  a 
second  time  in  her  letter.  It  is 
more  than  her  choice  of 
words  which  demonstrates 
Severn  Trent's  insensitivity 
to  the  problem  of  low  Income 
families.  Ms  Hastings  — in- 
tending to  be  helpful,  I am  I 
sure  — suggested  that  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Security 
might  pay  Mrs  Selwyn's 
water  bill  direct  and  deduct 
the  appropriate  amount  from 
her  Giro  cheque  before  she 
received  it  The  alternative 
suggestion  was  “payment  on 
a weekly  basis”.  However 
“the  charges  will  remain  the 
same”.  The  basic  fact  of  Mrs 
Selwyn’s  dilemma  has  es- 
caped Ms  Hastings.  The  water 
which  the  family  needs  costs 

mare  than  it  can  afford  

however  the  bills  are  ar- 


Recall  that  Severn  Trent 
Water  is  a complete  and  abso- 
lute monopoly.  At  least  in 


theory,  families  which  find 
electricity  too  expensive  can 
heat  their  homes  with  gas  and 
travellers  who  cannot  afford 
train  fares  are  free  to  take  the 
bus.  But  there  , is  no  alterna- 
tive to  water  and  water  has  a 
single  supplier.  It  is  also, 
after  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
basic  necessity  of  life.  Per- 
haps I am  turning  sentimen- 
tal, but  it  seems  to  me,  that  a 
civilised  society  should  not 
deprive  even  one  of  its  mem- 
bers of  what  we  have  taken 
for  granted  since  the  Vic- 
torian publication  of  Dr  Chad- 
wick’s cholera  maps.  We  give 
money  to  War  on  Want  to  pay 
for  artesian  wells  In  Africa. 
The  idea  that  they  might  be 
needed  in  darkest  Birming- 
ham would  have  been 
regarded  as  absurd  10  years 
ago.  That  was  before 
privatisation. 

Severn  Trent’s  defence  is 
that  they  were  set  up  as  a 
commercial  undertaking  not 
a charitable  organisation. 
And  they  are  right  There  is 
only  one  answer  to  Mrs  Sel- 
wyn’s Immediate  dilemma. 
We  need  to  turn  Mr  Glim- 
mer's fantasy  into  reality.  No 
compulsory  metering.  For 
that  to  happen  tbe  water  com- 
panies have  to  come  back  into 
public  ownership. 
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Paris  Diary 


Alex  Duval  Smith 

GWGERLY  placing  a 
book  on  the  counter, 
the  young  American 

hie/ir  (How  much?)  In  the 
time  it  took  the  cashier  to 

say  “55  francs”,  the  cus- 
tomer had  summoned  up  a 
rush  of  decibels:  “How 

moch  is  that  In  dollars?” 
This  being  Shakespeare  & 
company,  she  got  away 
with  being  given  a calcula- 
tor rather  than  a tirade.  The 
bookshop  trades  on  its  links 

with  the  Lost  Generation  — 
the  American  authors  who, 
in  the  1920s.  escaped  to 
Paris,  away  from  intellec- 
tual and  alcoholic  prohibi- 
tion. Right  now.  a visit  to 
the  self-consciously  disor- 
ganised bookshop  must  be 
one  of  the  few  escapes  from 
a bout  of  hostility  towards 
Americans  in  Paris.  Unless 
they  go  on  a martini  binge 
of  Hemingway  proportions 
at  the  Bltz  Hotel  bar. 

After  the  Olympic  Games 
and  the  TWA  800  explosion, 
the  Franco- American 
relationship  is  at  a low  ebb. 
At  the  best  of  times,  it  is  not 
great.  The  French  are  dis- 
gusted by  protestant  mer- 
cantilism mid  know  they 
provided  a haven  for  Hem- 
ingway, F Scott  Fitzgerald 
and  Henry  Miller.  As  far 
back  as  1875,  Henry  James 
described  the  American 
quarter  on  the  Right  Bank:  i 
“About  one  kilometre 
square  running  from  the 
Rue  de  Rivoll. . . In  which 
the  most  sacred  point  is 
Boulevard  des  Capacities 
by  the  Grand  Hotel.’ * The 
area  still  has  Harry’s  Bar, 
the  head  office  of  American 
Express  and  Brentano's 
bookshop. 

When  the  Americans  lib- 
erated Paris — let’s  not  be 
churlish  — they  brought 
tokens  which  endured: 

Lucky  Strike  cigarettes. 

Ray  Who  sunglasses  nod  *1e 
happy  hour”.  Not  to  men- 
tion American-English 
spelling,  and  the  apostro- 
phe. which  the  French  al- 
ways put  in  the  wrong 
place.  As  a thanks,  France 
hands  out  a sprinkling  of 
legions  d 'hon  neur  (Sharon 
Stone.  Sylvester  Stallone) 
and  maintains  a love-hate 
relationship  with  Disney- 
land-Paris  and  Tex-Mex 
food.  Earlier  this  year. 
President  Jacques  Chirac 
could  even  draw  some 
kudos  at  home  from  speak- 
ing English  on  CNN's  Larry 
King  Show. 

In  the  last  tew  weeks, 
realities  have  tarnished  the 
allure  of  Americana  and  af- 
fection for  the  US.  “What’s 
the  use  of  the  FBI?”  is  the 
cover  story  on  L’Express 
this  week.  Between  the 
lines,  the  message  Is  clear: 
who  cares  about  the  Atlanta 
bomb  (2  dead,  many  stories) 
when  4&French  people  died 
aboard  TWA 800?  The  fam- 
ilies of  the  French  victims 
were  reportedly  sidelined 
during  the  English-speak- 
ing salvage  operation 
and  their  quiet  grieving 
was  disturbed  by  the  teddies 
and  heart-shaped  wreaths 
placed  on  Long  Island  beach 
by  Americans. 

There  was  further  anti- 
American  fuel  pumped  in 
through  reports  from  At- 
lanta. The  “safest”  games  in 
history  were  shattered  by  a 
small  bomb  in  a pipe.  Ath- 
letes’ names  were  misspelt 
on  a grin  dingly-s  low  com- 
puter. Young  French  people 
bad  been  enticed  to  Atlanta 
to  work  fbr  slave  wages  on 
side-shows.  And  all  the 
buses  were  breaking  down. 

In  the  midst  of  this  adver- 
sity. France  triumphed,  en- 
joying its  best  Olympics  (36 
medals,  of  which  15  have 
been  gold)  since  before  the 
second  world  war.  Presi- 
dent Chirac  talked  of  the 
“historic  results  of  a vic- 
torious French  team  which 
gives  the  world  a fine  image 
of  our  nation”.  But  the  ar- 
rogant Americans  still  had 
to  be  better.  Marie-Josd 
Perec  won  the  women’s  200 
metre  and  400 metre  finals 
but  Michael  Johnson,  with 
USA  emblazoned  cm  his 
chest,  got  all  the  plaudits. 

French  commentators 
had  a field  day  with  all  these 
things,  totally  disregarding 
the  fact  that  US  families  in- 
volved in  the  TWA  800 
explosion  were  displeased 
also  at  the  way  they  were 
treated.  Let’s  face  it  the 
perceived  ineffectiveness  of 
the  pal  — founded  by  a de- 
scendant of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte — could  havesoni  fr- 
illing to  do  with  the 
restrictions  on  American 
legislation:  the  French 
secret  services  have  unre- 
stricted powers  to  bug,  tap 
and  harass.  And  Johnson 
set  a world  record  in  the 
most  high-profile  event  of 
the  Gaines:  P6rec  did  not. 

It’s  enough  to  make  you 

reach  for  the  Zippo  and 

light  a Lucky  Strike. 

I Q£B4  OLYMPICS.  | 


A free  Derry  without 
any  more  city  walls 


Commentary 


O’Toole 


IN  JANUARY  1943,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  BBC’s  Chinese 
Service,  looking  for  a sig- 
nature tune,  hit  on  the 
idea  that  the  old  song  Lilli- 
burlero  might  be  Just  the 
ticket  It  sounded  so  well 
that,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  It 
was  adopted  for  English-lan- 
guage transmissions  as  well. 
It  has  beam  ever  since,  the 
anthem  of  the  World  Service, 
a symbol  cf  those  great  tradi- 
tions of  impartiality  and  bal- 
ance which  are  currently 
being  defended  by  the  great 
and  the  good. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  Lil- 
liburlero  should  sound  to 
Chinese  ears  like  nothing 
more  than  a good  tune,  but 
there  must  be  something  poi- 
gnant, especially  to  Protes- 
tants In  Northern  Ireland,  in 
the  idea  that  right-thinking 
people  in  the  Home  Counties 
might  associate  it  with  de- 
tached and  cosmopolitan  ci- 
vility. For  the  tune  has 
words,  and  they  hark  back  to 
1688  and  the  Siege  of  Derry, 
an  event  that  is  still  helping 


to  shape  Irish  history. 

If  you  know  any  Irish,  the 
song’s  refrain  — "LlHlbur- 
lero  bullen  a la"  — Isn’t  the 
meaningless  nonsense  that 
most  English  people  imagine 
it  to  be.  It  Is  a brilliant  prot-- 
estant  subversion  of  a Gaelic 
catch-cry;  An  lilzba  leir  e,  bet 
linnean  la  — the  lily  (symbol 
of  Orangeism)  prevailed;  the 
day  was  ours.  For  the  song  is 
a savage  satire  an  Irish  Cath- 
olics, a product  of  the  politi- 
cal and  sectarian  struggles  of 
the  late  17th  century. 

. Its  conversion  ftitn  a signa- 
ture fane  fbr  the  World  Ser- 
vice marks  distance  be- 
tween the  Protestants  of 
Northern  Ireland,  still  insist- 
ing on -the  political  Identity. 
that  was  forged  in  those  old 
struggles,  and  the  contempo- 
rary Britain  to  which  they 
ofier  allegiance.  The  process 
by  which  historic  passions 
become  abstract  and  harm- 
less — and  songs  like  Lilli- 
burlero  become  no  more  than 
hummable  hmfw1  —hasn’t  yet 
happened  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

Today  in  Derry,  the  Ap- 
prentice Boys,  named  after 
the  13  young  men  who  closed 
the  gates  of  the  city  against 
the  armies  of  Ring  James  in 
1688,  will  meet  with  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Catholic  Bogside 
area  to  try  to  prevent  a riot 
next  Saturday.  Last  year, 
there  was  serious  violence 
when  the  Apprentice  Boys 
staged  their  traditional 


march  around  the  city  walls. 
'Hits  year,  after  the  ending  of 
the  IRA  ceasefire  and  the  sec- 
tarian confrontations 
sparked  by  last  month's 
Dmmcree  stand-off,  every- 
one knows  that  a repeat  per- 
formance could,  have  murder- 
ous consequences.  In  the  next 

few  days,  the  ability  of  two 
communities  to  deal  with  the 
past  will  have  a crucial  bear- 
ing on  their  fixture. 

The  march  around  the 
walls  is  doomed,  almost  by 
the  lie  of  the  land,  to  contain 
a symbolic  declaration  of 
hegemony.  The  Protestants 
who  are  walking  the  battle- 
ments literally  look  down  on  . 
the  Catholics  below.  And  in  1 
the  past  this  implication  of 
superiority  has  been  explicit. 
The  Boys,  as  well  as  staging 
anti- Catholic  songs,  also  had 
the  endearing  habit  of  con- 
temptuously throwing  pen- 
nies down  into  the  Bogside.  I 
In  1972.  the  Sunday  Times  In- 
sight  team  described  the 
march  as  “an  annual  politi- 
cal experiment  of  the  most 
empirical  kind.  If  foe  Catho- 
lics take  foe  insult  lying 
down,  all  is  well  If  they  do 
not,  then  it  is  necessary  to 
make  them  lie  down.” 

But  Derry  has  been  trans- 
formed since  1969,  and  so  has 
the  meaning  of  foe  old  trium- 
phalist  gestures.  It  was  strik- 
ing that  most  of  foe  property 
damaged  In  foe  recent  riots 
in  the  city  was  owned  by  foe 
increasingly  prosperous 


Catholic  middle-class  that 
now  dominates  Derry.  The 
balance  of  power  has  shifted 
irreversibly  on  to  the  Catho- 
lic side,  a point  made  most 
forcibly  last  week  when  the 
SDLP  and  Sinn  Fein  majority 
on  foe  city  council  voted  to 
deprive  foe  Unionist  mayor 
Richard  Dallas  of  the  trap- 
pings of  office  because  of  his 
part  in  the  disturbances  dur- 
ing the  stand-off  at 
Dmmcree. 

It  is  now  the  Catholics  who 
have  the  responsibility  that 
comes  with  power  — the  duty 
to  be  generous  to  the  needs  of 
the  Protestant  minority.  If. 
the  Apprentice  Boys  have  to 
show  that  their  identity  can 
be  expressed  without  bigotry, 
they  also  have  to  be  shown 
that  Protestant  fears  of  cul- 
tural annihilation  at  the 
hands  of  a Catholic  majority 
are  groundless. 

It  is  easy,  in  contemplating 
this  double  task,  to  slip  into 


What  the  original 
13  boys  did  was 
show  that  real 
history  is  made  by 
people  who  refuse 
to  accept  the 
inevitable 

cliches  about  the  grip  of  the 
past  on  foe  present  and  to  as- 
sume with  fatalistic  resigna- 
tion that  what  is  happening 
Is  an  endless  and  inevitable 
process  of  history  repeating 
itself.  This  is  especially  the 
case  because  riots  sparked  by 
foe  same  march  led  In  1969  to 
the  fateflil  decision  to  send 
British  troops  Into  Northern 
Ireland. 

The  run-up  to  the  1969  riots 
now  seems  eerily  familiar: 
John  Hume  and  the  residents 


Raise  the  banner 

John  Gray  argues  that  trade  unions,  again  under  attack,  are 
needed  more  than  ever  in  their  role  as  defenders  against  insecurity 
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The  world  not 
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ArE  trade  unions 
obsolete?  Last 
week’s  proposals 
by  Ian  Lang.  Pres- 
ident of  foe  Board 
of  Trade,  are  an  authentic 
embodiment  of  the  economic 
philosophy  of  the  new  Right, 
in  which  unions  are 
regarded  as  anachronistic 
impediments  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  labour  market. 

r-ang  has  proposed  ending 
that  long-standtag  immunity 
from  claims  for  damages 
which  is  granted  to  unions 
engaged  in  lawful  public  sec- 
tor strikes.  This  immunity 
has  been  a fixed  point  in  foe 
legal  framework  of  British 
industrial  relations  ever 
since  the  Trades  Disputes 
Act  erf  1906  overturned  the 
House  of  Lords  decision  m 
1901  to  allow  the  Taff  Vale 
Railway  Company  to  sue  me 
rallwaymen's  union  for  dam- 
ages caused  through  strikes- 
If  they  are  ever  enacted, 
Lang's  Propose  wiRretimn 
us  to  the  era  of  the  Taff  Vale 
judgment  Unions  such  as 
Aslef  and  RMT,  which  m-e 
involved  in  the  ciu^rent  rou 
dispute,  will  be  liable  f°r  P®" 
tentially  colossal  damages, 
and  subject  to 
of  their  assets  if  they  donot 

or  cannot.  ^£-“555 
twist  in  the  New  Rig™ 
ratchet  effect  thejlght  te 
strike  will  have  been  enec- 

ttvely  rtmiovedjroni  wOTkers 
lion  public  sector  worker^ 
Britain  will  enter  the  new 


Triillwmhim  with  8 fUl-de-St£- 

cle  Victorian  labour  market. 

In  part  these  proposals  are 
merely  pre-election  gambits, 
aimed  at  Tony  Blair.  They 
apply  the  now  familiar  Tory 
strategy  of  confronting  the 
Labour  leader  with  policies 
that  are  designed  to  force 
him  to  choose  between  losing 
electoral  support  and  risking 
conflict  within  his  party.  The 
current  rash  erf  strikes  is  un- 
doubtedly a factor  favour- 


public  support  fbr  compli- 
ance with  the  European 
Union’s  directive  on  a maxi- 
mum 48-hour  working  week. 
The  electorate  plainly  does 
not  believe  that  the  balance 
of  power  in  society  has  tilted 
too'far  in  the  direction  of  foe 
unions;  if  anything,  it  be- 
lieves the  opposite. 

The  Tories  have  not  under- . 
stood  that  foe  climate  of  eco- 
nomic insecurity,  in  con- 
junction with  the  deepj 


The  traditional  role  of  unions  in 
protecting  their  members’  jobs  will  not 
disappear  but  neither  wiil  it  dominate 
their  activities  as  it  did  in  the  past 


able  to  the  Conservatives  in 
the  deliberations  of  many 
voters;  but  the  suggestion  of 
another  massive  assault  on 
trade  unions  may  actually 
alienate  some  wavering 
Tories.  In  a time  of  deep 
anxiety  about  job  security, 
union-bashing  is  not  the  sure 
vote-winner  it  was  in  the 
eighties. 

As  a recent  NOP  survey 
confirms,  a large  majority  of 
voters  endorse  the  reforms  of 
union  powers  implemented 
in  the  oightins  — but  an 
equally  large  proportion  op- 
poses further  restrictions  on 
union  activity.  There  is, 
moreover,  overwhelming 


changes  that  the  unions 
themselves  have  undergone, 
has  wrought  a transforma- 
tion in.  public  attitudes. 
People  who  live  in  fear  of 
losing  their  job  and  descend- 
ing into  the  nether-world  of 
contract  work  are  unlikely  to 
regard  unions  as  the  chief 
obstacle  to  their  prosperity. 
The  likelihood  of  losing  an 
old-fashioned  tenured  job 
may  not,  in  fact,  have  in- 
creased as  much  as  people 
tear;  but  the  consequences  of , 
losing  such  a job  are  more , 
devastating  than  they  have  I 
been  for  generations.  ] 

Hie  widespread,  perception  I 
that  if  you  lose  your  job  you 


risk  losing  everything  — 
your  house,  your  prospects 
of  ever  returning  to  secure 
employment,  even  your  mar- 
riage — is,  in  present  cir- 
cumstances, entirely  reason- 
able. This  is  not  an  economic 
environment  in  which  anti- 
union  sentiment  can  he 
relied  on  by  the  Tories  as  a 
source  of  electoral  support 
for  another  clutch  of  New 
Right  policies. 

What  the  electorate  are 
telling  the  pollsters  is  that 
in  an  economic  culture  of 
pervasive  Insecurity,  trade 
unions  have  a vital  role. 
They  are  valuable  Intermedi- 
ary institutions  standing  be- 
tween wage-earners  and  the 
uncertainties  and  potential 
inequity  of  the  free  market. 

Protecting  employees  from 
the  worse  insecurities  of  the 
free  market  was  the  original 
rationale  of  trade  unionism. 
The  unions’  role  as  a defence 
against  insecurity  accounted 
for  their  strong  growth  in  the 
1880s,  a period  not  unlike  our 
own  in  its  enormous  eco- 
nomic Inequalities  and  un- 
regulated labour  market. 
Now,  as  then,  trade  unions 
are  indispensible  defenders 
of  elementary  economic 
rights  for  millions  of  people. 
They  are  not  less,  but  more 
important  now  that  we  live 
in  a largely  deregulated 
global  free  market 

This  does  not  mean  that 
foe  unions  can  — or  should 
— hope  to  return  to  the  posi- 


of  the  Bogside  appealing  for 
foe  march  to  be  banned,  the 
authorities  asking  the  Ap- 
prentice Boys  to  re-route 
their  parade,  and  then,  faced 
with  a blank  refusal,  decid- 
ing to  let  it  go  ahead  — an 
entirely  predictable  disaster 
being  allowed  to  unfold. 

But  this  idea  that  the  pres- 
ent is  foe  prisoner  of  the  past 
misunderstands  history  it- 
self. The  Apprentice  Boys 
Clubs  were  founded,  not  in 
1689,  but  in  the  1820s,  In 
order  to  revive  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  siege  which  had 
lapsed  through  lack  of  Inter- 
est. The  hundredth  anniver- 
sary erf  the  siege  had  been 
marked  in  Derry  by  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  celebrat- 
ing together.  And  even  on  foe 
three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  lifting  of  the  siege,  in 
1989.  when  the  Troubles  were 1 
stm  In  fill!  swing,  Perryman-  j 
aged  to  stage  a brilliant  non- 
sectarian  commemoration, 
with  a pageant  on  the  walls, 
the  premiere  of  Shaun 
Davey’s  Relief  of  Derry  sym- 
phony, and  a fireworks  dis- 
play on  the  river. 

Both  sides  should  remem- 
ber when  they  sit  down  to 
talk  today  what  foe  original 
13  boys  actually  did  when 
they  shut  foe  gates  erf  the  city 
against  the  forces  of  a stupid 
and  reactionary  king.  They 
showed  that  real  history  is 
made  by  people  who  refuse  to 
accept  foe  inevitable,  who 
stand  against  foe  tide  of 
events  and  deflect  its  course. 

Derry  has  the  opportunity 
now,  not  to  repeat  history, 
but  to  make  it  If  a compro- 
mise can  be  reached,  what 
happens  on  the  walls  of 
Deny  next  Saturday  may 
again  help  to  shape  the  des- 
tiny of  the  whole  Island,  has- 
tening the  day  when  Lillibur- 
lero  can  be  in  Ireland,  as  it 
hac  lnwg  been  in  England, 
just  a good  tune. 

Flntan  O’Toole  is  a columnist 
with  The  Irish  Times 


turn  they  occupied  in  Britain 
in  the  seventies.  In  European 
countries  such  as  France  and 
Germany,  which  have  not 
been  subject  to  a long  period 
of  neo-liberal  policy,  mem- 
bership of  trade  unions  has 
nevertheless  fallen  steeply. 
Even  in  Britain,  the  decline 
in  union  membership  since 
the  late  seventies  from  over 
half  the  workforce  to  around 
a third  probably  arises  as  : 
much  from  developments  in 
technology,  production  and 
world  trade  as  from  policies 
such  as  privatisation  and  the 
outlawing  at  closed  shops. 


THE  shrinkage  of 
mass  manufactur- 
ing and  foe  growth 
at  leaner  modes  at 
production, 

together  with  the  practices  of 
outsourcing  and  interna- 
tional transfer  of  jobs  that j 
are  made  possible  by  new ! 
technologies,  all  tend  to 
reduce  the  leverage  of  trade 
unions  over  employers.  It  is 
this  new  economic  environ- 
ment of  advancing  globalisa- 
tion, even  more  than  the 
reforms  erf  the  eighties,  that 
rules  out  any  return  to  foe 
old  unionism. 

If  trade  unions  are  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  security  of 
their  members  in  an  age  of 
rapid  technological  change 
and  enhanced  global  compe- 
tition, they  will  need  to  do 
more  than  defend  existing 
jobs.  In  collaboration  with 
employers  and  government 
they  will  need  to  support  a 
sustained  effort  to  reskill  the 
workforce.  A strategy  of  job 
preservation  cannot  ensure 
steady  employment  for  long 
when  new  technologies  are 
dally  rendering  existing 
sMiia  redundant 
In  present  conditions,  re- 
skilling must  be  recurrent 
and  almost  continuous.  The 
adversarial  industrial  cul- 
ture of  Thatcherite  capital- 
ism, in  which  the  unions  are 
constantly  put  on  the  defen- 
sive, has  not  helped  them 
view  firms  as  enterprises  in 
whose  efficiency  they  have  a 
real  stake.  Yet  the  fixture  for 
the  unions  cannot  be  in  resis- 
tance to  change.  It  must  be  in 
enabling  their  members  to 
cope  with  it 

Already,  unions  are  com- 
ing increasingly  to  resemble 
the  mutual  societies  of  the 
past  providing  financial  ser- 
vices and  enhancing  the 
skills  of  their  members.  The 
traditional  role  of  unions  in 
protecting  their  members’ 
jobs  will  not  disappear  but 
neither  will  it  dominate  their 
activities  as  it  did  in  the 
past 

What  the  unions  need  now 
is  the  opposite  of  Ian  Lang's 
atavistic  proposals.  They 
need  an  accepted  framework 
of  law  and  policy  that  en- 
ables them  to  develop  freely 
as  autonomous  institutions - 
Labour  is  commlted  to  enact- 
ing a minimum  wage,  joining 
up  to  foe  Social  Chapter  and 
giving  unions  rights  to  repre- 
sentation when  a majority  in 
the  workplace  wants  it. 
These  commitments  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  move 
forward  from  the  neo-Vic- 
torian industrial  culture  that 
Labour  stands  to  inherit 
from  foe  Tories. 

Will  they  be  an  adequate 
response  to  the  new  anxieties 
of  people  at  work?  As  global- 
isation and  economic  insecu- 
rity advance  together 
throughout  the  world,  over- 
turning the  free  market  con- 
sensus and  shattering  politi- 
cal settlements,  how  Labour 
deals  with  the  tears  that  have 
transformed  public  attitudes 
to  foe  unions  may  determine 
its  fate  in  government 

John  Gray  Is  a Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford 


Ros  Coward 


Remember  ihe  chii- 

tems  village  of  Turvifle 
and  the  furore  about  the 
proposal  to  use  its  old  school 
.‘TwUdays  for  inner -cl  tr- 
iads ^ If  nothing  else,  that 
fuss  gave  a sudden  insight 
mio  how  London  media  folk 
really  value  the  countryside. 
New sni giit  might  render  the 
countryside  and  the  environ- 
ment almost  invisible,  but  Jer- 
emy Paxman  — who  was 
backing  the  proposals  — obvi- 
ously knows  a rural  idyll 
when  he  sees  one. 

Currently,  the  environment 
could  not  sink  much  lower  in 
television's  priorities. 
Whereas  the  city  with  its  ob- 
scure minority  interests,  its 
heterogeneity,  its  sexual 
transgressions  and  its  crimes 
might  be  considered  the 
source  of  "sexy”  television, 
the  politics  erf  the  environ- 
ment are  considered  passe.  In 
future,  glimpses  of  the  coun- 
tryside may  be  confined  to 
freak-show  programmes  like 
Takeover  TV  which  opened 
with  an  “amusing”  sequence 
of  someone  headbutting  a cow. 

Of  course,  television  teems 
with  wildlife  programmes. 
But  wildlife  and  the  environ- 
ment are  not  the  same.  Wild- 
life programmes  are  about  the 
secret  lives  of  attractive 
species;  they  command  large 
budgets  and  support.  But  envi- 
ronment programmes  are 
more  difficult.  They  examine 
people's  interaction  with  the 
environment  the  problems  of 
conservation  and  the  cost  of 
our  lifestyles  to  other  species 
and  peoples. 

Such  programmes  have  be- 
come so  uncommon  that  thi« 
year's  Wildscreen  festival  has 
very  few  British  programmes 
shortlisted  for  its  conserva- 
tion category.  The  last  edition 
of  the  QED  series  showed 
what  could  be  done.  It  dealt 
with  the  conservation  of  sea- 
horses in  an  uneasy  partner- 
ship between  scientist  and 
local  peoples.  Not  that  you 
would  have  guessed  this  from 
foe  trailer,  which  sold  it  as  a 
standard  sex-life  of  strange 
species  film. 

Wildscreen's  judges  note 
that  “comparatively  few 
broadcasters  are  producing 
Strong  programmes  cm  diffi- 
cult environmental  issues, 
presumably  because  they  are 
difficult  to  place”.  Environ- 
mentalists had  already  spotted 
this  change.  Unlike  opera 
buffo,  they  have  no  specialist 
commissioning  editor.  Nor  are 
there  any  flagship  documen- 
tary series  on  the  environ- 
ment Channel  4 used  to  have 
Fragile  Earth-  But  that  has 
been  replaced  by  Encounters, 
an  exploration  series.  Its  com- 
missioning editor  says  ”we 


have  modernised,  like  Tony 
Blair. . . there's  a limit  to  the 
! number  of  time*;  you  can  show 
all  the  polluted  rivers.  We've 
been  there  and  done  that  It* 

< time  to  move  on.” 

Boredom,  almost  antipathy, 

I pervades  TV’s  senior  manage- 
ment when  the  environment 
is  on  the  agenda.  Attempts  in 
the  BBC  to  set  up  a watchdog 
committee  on  the  environ- 
ment were  rebuffed.  At  last 
year's  BBC  briefing  for  pro- 
gramme-makers. Michael 

Jackson  said  environmental 
programmes  were  a turn-off 
because  erf  doom  and  gloom. 
Channel  4's  head  of  pro- 
grammes says  public  interest 
in  the  environment  is  waning. 

Charles  Secrett,  Director  of 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  says  that 
this  lack  erf  interest  doesn’t 
, reded  what  the  public  wants, 
more  "the  narrow  range  of 
I Interest  and  experience  of  a 
I particular  coterie  who  run 
broadcasting1'.  Public  concern 
about  environmental  issues  is 
at  a high  level.  Recent  MORI 
polls  show  two-thirds  of  the 
population  concerned  that 
British  companies  are  not  suf- 
ficiently attentive  to  environ- 
ment and  94  per  cent  worried 
about  air  pollution.  These 
levels  of  concern  are  found 
over  many  issues  and  across 
all  socioeconomic  groups  and 
age  groups. 

Normally,  television  would 
pounce  on  such  findings  as 
valuable  evidence  erf  a poten- 
tial audience.  But  not  when  it 
conies  to  the  environment 
The  conviction  that  environ- 
mentalists are  synonymous 
with  doom-merchants 
remains,  even  though  that  im- 
pression was  formed  by  foe 
commissioning  policy  ta  foe 
late  eighties.  Executives 
remain  convinced  that  wild- 
life audiences  are  escapists 
with  tastes  for  stunning  shots, 
conservationists  are  dour 
ideologues  with  grainy  pro- 
duction values.  But  the  QED 
programme  proved  the  bound- 
aries are  imaginary.  Love  of 
wild  species  often  underlies 
the  interest  many  develop  in 
; ecology  and  conservation. 

Television  seems  suited  to 
cater  for  this  unusual  level  of 
democratic  interest  in  a 
science.  Of  the  media,  only  the 
tabloids  consider  the  environ- 
ment as  dull  as  does  TV.  The 
radio  has  several  programmes 
dedicated  to  the  environment. 
Today  and  The  World  At  One 
regularly  cover  environmen- 
tal issues  as  hard  news,  not 
just  when  a disaster  occurs. 
Broadsheets  still  take  environ- 
mental issues  seriously  as 
news  (but  not  features),  al- 
though recently  the  sections 
have  been  squeezed. 

If  ever  proof  were  needed 
that  television  is  taking  its 
agenda  from  foe  tabloids,  it  is 
the  shared  neglect  of  foe  envi- 
ronment The  tabloids  have  an 
excuse.  They  only  exist  to  en- 
rich their  owners.  But  the 
BBC  and  Channel  4 still  have 
a public  service  remit  with  a 
responsibility  for  airing 
issues,  educating,  informing 
and  clarifying.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
ecutives should  consider  this 
as  they  drive  to  their  rural 
retreats. 
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Geoff  Hamilton 


Garden 
of  his 
delights 

ON  FRIDAY  eve- } the  eldest  of  twins 
nings,  when  the  j termed  “the  bett 
thought  of  week-  Stepney"  in  Lon 
end  weeding  End.  When  he  w; 
loomed,  it  was  the  family  moved  to  t! 
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ON  FRIDAY  eve- 
nings, when  the 
thought  of  week- 
end weeding 
loomed,  it  was  the 
calm,  efficient  figure  of  Geoff* 
Hamilton  digging,  pruning 
and  weeding  his  way  through 
BBC2’s  Gardener's  World  that 
convinced  television  viewers 
that  all  was  not  lost  in  the 
garden. 

Hamilton,  who  has  died  of  a 
heart  attack  aged  59.  was  the 
ultimate  gardening  profes- 
sional who.  after  more  than 
15  years  of  presenting  the  pro- 
gramme. managed  to  tread 
the  line  between  informing 
the  audience,  without  being 
patronising,  that  growing 
anything,  however  difficult, 
was  worth  a try.  “I’ve  been 
gardening  for  more  than  50 
years  now,'*  he  once  ob- 
served. "and  I still  can't  get 
over  that  excitement  every 
year,  when  you  look  over  the 
trays  of  seedlings  you  planted 
out  and  wonder  if  they  are  go- 
ing to  come  through  — and 
they  do!" 

Gardener's  World,  the  pro- 
gramme which  made  Hamil- 
ton one  of  the  most  recognis- 
able gardening  presenters, 
began  in  1979,  presented  from 
a garden  in  Barnsdale.  Rut- 
land. Alter  three  years,  it 
moved  to  a Qve-and-a-haif 
acre  site  a mile  away.  There 
Hamilton  lived  with  his 
second  wife,  Lynda,  in  a Vic- 
torian  farmhouse,  and  a , 
series  of  small  gardens  which 
formed  the  Gardener's  World 
site. 

Geoff  Hamilton  was  bom  I 


Letters 


the  eldest  of  twins  in  what  he 
termed  “the  better  part  of 
Stepney"  in  London's  East 
End.  When  he  was  two.  the 
family  moved  to  the  Lea  Val- 
ley. Hertfordshire,  one  of  the 
country's  main  horticultural 
centres.  Even  as  a child  he , 
was  interested  in  plants, 
working  part-time  in  local 
nurseries  whilst  still  at  gram- 
mar school.  After  national  I 
service,  he  attended  Writtle  I 
College  of  Agriculture  in 
Essex. 

Hamilton  worked  as  a free- 
lance nurseryman  and  land- 
scape gardener  and  it  was  not 
until  1970,  when  he  met  the 
editor  of  Garden  News,  then 
the  top-selling  gardening 
magazine,  when  he  was  buy- 
ing a plot  of  land,  that  he 
turned  to  writing.  His  initial 
column  led  to  a full-time  staff 
position  on  the  magazine  in 
1975;  a year  later,  he  left  to 
become  editor  of  the  monthly 
Practical  Gardening. 

Gardener's  World  became  a 
stalwart  of  gardening  pro- 
grammes on  television. 
Quietly  humorous  — he  was 
once  voted  the  wittiest  pre- 
senter on  television  — Hamil- 
ton was  essentially  an  unfad- 
dlsh  gardener,  who.  though 
he  was  never  a dogged  tradi- 
tionalist was  not  a slave  to 
garden  fashions. 

More  than  anything,  it  was 
his  true  delight  and.  knowl- 
edge of  horticulture  that  he 
shared  with  viewers  as  well 
as  his  straightforward  man- 
ner. Dressed  in  jeans  and 
jumper  or  shirt  Hamilton 
never  tried  to  be  fashionable 


Walter  Hassan 


Nature  nurture  . . .Hamilton  never  tried  to  be  fashionable  in  his  dress,  either  preferring  the  image  of  a countryman  to  townie 


in  his  dress,  either  preferring 
the  image  of  a countryman  to 
townie.  He  was  also  a commit- 
ted socialist  and  environmen- 
talist, cycling  wherever  poss- 
ible. Hamilton  worked 
extremely  hard  on  both  his 
television  and  journalistic 
career.  As  well  as  Gardener’s 
World,  he  presented  series 
such  as  Geoff  Hamilton's  Cot- 
tage Gardens,  wrote  five 
columns  for  various  maga- 
zines and  worked  in  his  nurs- 
ery at  Barnsdale. 

He  suffered  his  first  heart 
attack  last  June  and  was  told 
by  doctors  to  continue  gar- 
dening and  do  more  cy- 
cling. However,  it  was  while 
out  on  a cycle  ride  that  he  suf- 
fered his  second,  fatal  attack. 

Although  he  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  his  garden  at 
Barnsdale,  he  enjoyed  choral 
singing  with  Lynda.  He  is  sur- : 
vived  by  her  and  three  sons 
from  his  first  marriage. 
Asked  earlier  this  year  how 
he  would  like  to  be  remember 


he  requested  that  a ccrcidi- 
phyllum  Japonica  be  planted 
on  his  grave;  "It  is  a lovely 
honey  colour  and  will  last 
about  60  years  and  then  die. 
And  that’s  all  right."  he  told 
an  interviewer. 

fsobei  Montgomery 


TV';  early  in  his  career  some- 
one had  told  him  to  leave  the 
jokes  to  Morecombe  and 
Wise.  He  was  the  most  popu- 
lar gardening  presenter, 
people  related  to  him  as  an 
ordinary  bloke  and  although 
there  were  jokes  about  his  i 
Blue-Peterish  style  be  was  all 


‘I  still  can’t  get  over  that  excitement 
when  you  look  over  the  seedlings  you 
planted  out  and  wonder  if  they  are 
going  to  come  through — and  they  do’ 


Gay  Search  writme  It  was 
Geoff  who  first  got  me  in- 
volved in  gardening  on  tele- 
viion-  Although  he  came  over 
as  straightforward,  behind 
the  scenes  he  was  a very 
complex  man.  He  bad  an 
enormously  strong  sense  of 
humour  and  it  was  a pity  that 
none  of  that  came  over  on 


about  getting  pleasure  out  of 
gardening.  He  was  an  enor- 
mously positive  force.  Just 
before  he  died  he  was  work- 
ing on  a new  programme, 
Geoff  Hamilton ‘s  Bidden  Gar- : 
dens,  a new  series  about  the  ! 
spiritual  aspects  of  garden- 
ing. That  was  something  he 
believed  in.  i 


Abm  Titcbmarsh  adds  Work- 
ing in  television,  and  achiev- 
ing success,  can  go  to  people's 
head,  not  so  with  Geoff  Ham- 
ilton. Yet  behind  easy  presen- 
tation and  straightforward 
approach  was  a great  deal  of 
hard  graft 

We  first  met  two  decades 
ago,  when  he  was  editing 
Practical  Gardening  and  I was 
a freelance  journalist  As  an 
editor  he  had  no  side  — and  a 
huge  fund  of  knowledge.  Our 
last  partnership  was  in  June 
for  Gardeners’  World  at  the 
big  flower  show  in  Birming- 
ham. It  became  rather  like 
Mo  recam  be  and  Wise,  we  had 
got  to  know  each  other's 
quirks,  and  we  could  swop 
routines.  In  the  best  sense  of 
the  word  there  was  an  ordi- 
nariness about  Geoff  — and 
something  else  he  was  no- 
table for  — dirty  knees. 

Geoff  Hamilton,  gardener  and 
journalist,  bom  August  12. 1936; 
died  August  4,  1996 


Janet  Wright  writes:  When  I 
met  Jessica  Mitford  ( obituary , 
July  35)  at  8am  on  the  morn- 
ing after  she  had  flown  in 
from  California,  she  wel- 
comed me  as  if  there  was  no 
one  she  would  rather  see  than 
a journalist  asking  questions 
she  must  have  heard  100 
times.  At  70.  she  was  one  of 
the  funniest  and  liveliest 
people  I had  ever  met. 
Friendly,  open  and  unembit- 
tered; no  meanness  of  spirit 
She  seemed  to  take  life  so 
Lightly  it  was  a shock  to  real- 
ise how  much  she  had  lost  or 
given  up,  and  how  passion- 
ately committed  she  still  was 
to  justice.  She  was  proud  of 
her  mixed-race  grandson  for 
being  a student  activist. 
When  I asked  about  her 
daughter's  marriage  to  a 
black  radical  leader  — the 
father  of  Jessica's  grandchil- 
dren — she  said  quite  casu- 
ally in  her  cut-glass  aristo- 
cratic voice:  "Oh  I don’t  think 
they  ever  married.  If  they  did. 
she  didn't  mention  it." 

Simone  Craicley  writes:  The 
life  story  of  "Mad  Mitch” 
(obituary.  July  3-D  demon- 
strates that  it  is  possible  to 
turn  swords  into  plough- 
shares, to  convert  anna  merits 
factories  to  agricultural  im- 
plement workshops.  He  was  a 
typical  Celt.  A fearless,  reck- 
less exhibitionist  in  Aden,  he 
organised  the  underground 
resistance  in  Afghanistan  and 
Nicaragua.  The  Celts  are  too 
disobedient  and  d isorganised 
to  win  battles,  they  rely  on 
guerrilla  tactics  to  drive  out 
invaders. 

Ivor  Morgan  writes:  Len 
Creed  (obituary.  July  -D  was 
famous  for  recruiting  Viv 
Richards  to  English  cricket. 
But  his  experience  as  a book- 
maker was  formidable.  Once, 

I asked  him:  “So  what  is  the 
system  for  winning  money  on 
the  horses?"  His  reply  should 
be  engraved  over  the  door  of 
every  bookie:  "There  Is  no 
system." 


The  roar  of 
the  Jaguar 

WALTER  Hassan,  I on:  in  1925,  he  pre 
who  has  died  aged  Mans  3-litre  Bentk 
91.  was  one  of  this  hour  record  atten 
country's  most  banked  Montlhbi 


WALTER  Hassan. 

who  has  died  aged 
91.  was  one  of  this 
country's  most 
gifted  designers  of  high-perfor- 
mance engines  and  a vital  link 
in  the  Jaguar  story. 

In  1920,  as  a 15-year-old 
fresh  from  Hackney  Technical 
Institute,  he  was  taken  on  as  a 
mechanic  by  Bentley,  which 
had  just  moved  into  its  first 
factor;*'  by  the  Welsh  Harp  res- 
ervoir in  north-west  London.  | 
His  skills  were  revealed  early  i 


on:  in  1925,  he  prepared  a Le 
Mans  3-litre  Bentley  for  a 34- 
hour  record  attempt  on  the 
banked  Montlh&ry  circuit 
south  of  Paris,  where  it  aver- 
aged over  95mph  without 
problems. 

W O Bentley  described  Has- 
san as1  "very  young,  very  keen 
and  very  ambitious",  though 
that  ambition  nearly  cost  him 
his  life  when  Bentley  returned 
to  Montlhery  in  1926  with  the 
single-seater  Bentley  “Slug”  to 
attempt  the  first  lOOmph-plus, 


24-hour  record.  The  works 
drivers,  diamond  millionaire 
Woolf  “Babe”  Baraato  and 
jockey  George  Duller,  had  al- 
ready covered  over  1,000  miles 
at  lOlmph  when  Duller  skid- 
ded on  the  banking.  Shaken, 
he  drove  into  the  pit  to  allow 
Baraato  to  take  oven  but  the 
“Babe"  had  gone  off  to  eat, 
only  Hassan  was  there. 

In  an  attempt  to  save  the  re- 
cord attempt  Hassan  leapt  I 
into  the  driving  seat  and  I 
drove  off.  managing  only  a 
third  of  a lap  before  the  tricky 
handling  of  the  “Slug”  sent 
the  car  skidding  through  the 
crash  barrier.  It  rolled  over, 
ending  astride  a ditch  with 
Hassan  apparently  dead.  "E's 
cooked  'is  goose!"  a French  by- 
stander (with  a remarkable 
grasp  of  English  idiom)  was 
reported  as  saying  at  the 
scene.  The  car  was  a writeoff. 


- - 


Motor-man . . . Hassan  on  his  90th  birthday  with  fellow  designers  and  veteran  cars 


and  because  Hassan  was  not  a 
designated  driver,  any  record 
could  not  have  been  officially 
registered  anyway. 

He  recovered  after  three 
weeks  in  a private  room  in  the 
American  Hospital,  Paris 
(“They  refused  to  take  a 
penny  piece  for  their  ser- 
vices." remarked  a grateful 
Bentley). 

When  the  Bentley  company 
was  taken  over  by  Rolls-Royce  | 
In  1931,  Hassan  joined  Bar-  i 
nato.  who  had  funded  Bentley 
since  1926  and  maintained  a 
well-equipped  garage  at  Ar- 
denrun,  Barnato’s  country 
bouse  near  Lingfield.  There. 
Hassan  developed  a special  8- 
litre  Bentley  for  Brooklands 
racing;  based  on  a 4-litre  chas- 
sis frame,  which  took  the  iden- 
tity of  the  192930  litre  Le 
Mans  winner.  “Old  No  1".  It 
crashed  over  the  Brooklands 
banking  In  1932.  killing  the 
driver,  Clive  Dunfee,  and  was 
rebuilt  as  a road  car. 

He  also  created  the  Bamato- 
Hassan  Bentley  racer,  whose 
lap  speed  of  142.6mph  was  the 
second-fastest  ever  recorded 
at  Brooklands.  After  Baraato 
gave  up  racing  in  1936,  Hassan 
briefly  worked  on  the  new 
ERA  racing  voiturette,  then  in 
1937  joined  Thomson  & 
Taylor,  of  Brooklands,  to  help 
develop  an  advanced  land- 
speed  record  car  designed  for 
John  Cobb  by  Reid  Railton. 

.In  September  1988  Hassan 
was  buttonholed  in  the  Brook- 
lands paddock  by  Bill  Heynes, 
of  SS  Cars,  who  needed  a chief 
experimental  engineer  in  Cov- 
entry far  the  company’s  popu- 
lar new  Jaguar  range,  then 
selling  at  the  rate  of  5.000  a 
year.  When  the  second  world 
war  halted  Jaguar  production. 
Hassan  developed  aeroengine 
carburettors  at  Bristol,  bat 
returned  to  Coventry  in  1943 
to  work  on  parachute  ble  scout 
vehicles. 

More  importantly,  while 
fire-watching,1  he  helped  Jag- 
uar chief  William  Lyons. 
Heynes  and  Claude  Baily,  for- 
mulate a new  twin,  overhead- 


cam  engine  for  the  postwar 
Jaguar  range.  With  the  return 
of  peace,  SS  became  Jaguar 
Cars,  and  Hassan  brought  in 
an  old  Brooklands  friend, 
“Lofty"  England,  as  service 
engineer.  England  eventually 
succeeded  Sir  William  Lyons 
as  Jaguar’s  chief  executive. 

The  six-cylinder  Jaguar 
twin-cam  XK  engine  was  un- 
veiled in  the  sensational  3.4- 
litre  XK12Q  sports  car  at  the 
London  Motor  Show  in  Octo- 
ber 1948.  It  brought  tike  hith- 
erto exotic  feature  of  twin  I 
overhead  camshafts  within ; 
the  reach  of  ordinary  motor- ! 
ists  and  remained  in  produc- 1 
tion  for  four  decades. 


HASSAN  next  joined 
Coventry  Climax  as 
chief  engineer,  and 
was  instrumental  in 
developing  the  FW  (‘‘feather- 
weight") fire-pump  engine 
into  one  of  the  most  successful 
competition  units  of  its  day. 
This  was  followed  by  two  dedi- 
cated Grand  Prtx  units,  the 
FPF  four-cylinder  and  the 
FWMV  VS,  which,  between 
them,  gave  Coventry  Climax  a 
then-record  96  Formula  One 
victories  and  four  world 
championships  between  1958- 
66.  However,  when  the  For- 
mula One  capacity  was 
doubled  to  3-litres  for  1966, 
Coventry  Climax  withdrew. 

The  company  had  been  ac- 
quired by  Jaguar  in  1963  and 
Hassan  was  made  director  in 
charge  of  Jaguar  power  units. 
He  recruited  Autocar's  techni- 
cal editor,  Harry  Mimdy,  as 
chief  development  engineer, 
and  the  two  jointly  developed 
a top-af-the-range  V12  engine 
for  Jaguar,  one  of  the  finest 
luxury  car  power  units  of 
recent  years.  It  was  only  after 
the  new  engine  had  been 
launched  in  1972  that  Hassan. 
by  then  an  OBE,  chose  to 
retire  at  the  age  of  67. 

David  Bwgass-Wlse 

Walter  Hassan,  engineer,  bom 
April  25. 1905;  died  July  13, 1996 


Michael  Fenn 


On  the 
waterfront 


Michael  “Mickey" 
Fenn,  who  has  died 
of  a heart  attack 
aged  58,  was  a 
docker.  He  could  take  you 
into  London’s  lifelines,  he 
knew  every  wharf  and  hide- 
away in  the  upper  and  lower 
pool  of  the  Thames,  and  he 
could  tell  Its  tales  — who 
owned  and  built  It.  whether  it 
specialised  In  tobacco  or  li- 
quor, timber  or  asbestos,  fruit 
or  sp ices,  meat  or  motor  cars. 

And.  just  for  good  measure, 
he  could  sketch  in  Its  secret 
history  — who  worked  and 
was  injured  there,  what  their 
employers  did  to  them  in  the 
good-old.  bad-old  days  before 
the  registration  of  dock 
labour  and  how,  with  wit  hu- 
mour and  a growing  fearless- 
ness, the  men  got  even. 

Fenn  was  bom  and  raised 
in  Stepney  at  the  vivacious 
heart  of  London's  dockland 
community.  Apart  from  evac- 
uation during  the  second 
world  war,  a spell  of  national 
service  in  the  Army,  and  a 
round-the-world  trip  after  he 
was  vindictively  sacked  from 
the  docks  in  1969,  he  lived  his 
life  in  the  East  End.  He 
regarded  his  locale  with  an 
Intensity  of  feeling  second  . 
only  to  the  love  which  he 
reserved  for  his  family. 

It  was  this  detailed  knowl- 
edge that  raised  the  suspi- 
cions of  Fenn  and  his  circle  of 
friends  in  1972.  It  was  then 
that  the  vast  meat  and  ship- 1 
ping  Vestey  family  conglom- 1 
erate  was  sacking  registered 
dockers  on  the  waterfront 
Meanwhile,  an  apparently  un- 
connected facility.  Midland 
Cold  Storage,  three  miles  in- 
land, was  employing  cheaper 
labour  to  do  what  had  been 
dock  work. 

The  dockers  picketed  Mid- 
land, described  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Edward  Heath  as  “a  pa- 
thetic little  firm”.  Just  how 
reliable  the  dockers'  Instincts 
were  was  soon  established. 
Midland,  it  transpired,  was 
owned  by  the  Vestey  family 
through  nominee  sharehold- 
ings. The  Vesteys  said  that 
the  failure  to  make  the  link 
had  been  “a  clerical  error". 

For  file  crime  of  secondary 
picketing  the  Midland  Cold 
Store  five  of  Fenn’s  work- 
mates — the  Pentonville  Five 
— were  locked  away.  At  this, 
the  National  Association  of 
Stevedores  and  Dockers,  tbe 
Transport  and  General  Work- 
ers’ Union  and  the  National 
Ports  Shop  Stewards  Commit- 


tee. embarked  on  a battle 
royal  to  publicise  the  men’s 
fate  and  obtain  their  release. 
Fenn  coined  an  eloquent, 
blunt  and  direct  slogan:  “Five 
trade  unionists  are  Inside  — 
why  aren't  you  out?" 

Michael  Fenn's  sense  of  sol- 
idarity began  with  a patrio- 
tism of  locale,  but  it  knew  no 
boundaries.  He  loved  to  travel 
to  France.  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land to  meet  fellow  dockers 
and  took  pride  in  what  they 
had  achieved,  with  facilities 
as  he  remarked,  which  often 
provided  a shaming  contrast 
to  those  back  at  home.  His  in- 
ternationalism and  socialist 
humanism  was  expressed  in 
opposition,  first  to  Oswald 
Mosley  and,  later,  to  the 
National  Front. 

In  1968,  when  some  ele- 
ments in  the  London  docks 
struck  in  support  of  Enoch 
Powell’s  “rivers  of  blood" 
speech.  Fenn  was  one  of  the 
few  people  within  the  docks 
who.  without  hesitation,  ex- 
pressed his  opposition.  A 
Communist  Party  member  for 
some  years,  he  later  became 
active  in  the  International  So- 
cialists'Socalist  Workers’ 
Party,  until  he  left  over  a mat- 
ter of  principle. 

In  all  the  years  of  victimisa- 
tion and  defeat  after  1979. 
even  after  he  lost  his  own  Job. 
Fenn,  elegantly  dressed  and 
with  shining  shoes,  retained 
the  belief  that  human  beings 
could  change  the  world  if  only 
they  stuck  together.  He  lived 
his  life  fearlessly,  with  wit. 
imagination,  love,  and  a with- 
ering contempt  for  those  who 
put  money  before  morality. 
There  was  a special  way  he 
spoke  and  wrote  the  English 
language. 

He  leaves  his  wife  Denise, 
and  five  children.  A Bruce 
Springsteen  song  echoes  Mi- 
chael's style  and  captures 
that  crystal  spirit  which  lives 
on  in  his  family: 

Wherever  there’s  somebody 
fighting  for  a place  to 
stand. 

A decent  job  or  a helping 
hand , 

Wherever  somebody  ’&* 
struggling  to  bcffee. 

Look  in  their  eyes  and 
you'll  see  me. 

Laurie  Flynn 

Michael  (Mickey)  Fenn,  docker 
and  socialist,  bom  January  11. 
1938:  died  July  28,  1996 


W ■•ft? 


| 


Socialist  and  worker . . . Mickey  Fenn  with  his  wife  Denise 


Birthdays 

Neil  Armstrong,  first  man  on 
file  moon,  66;  Billy  Bingham, 
football  manager,  65;  Barbara 
Flynn,  actress,  48;  Bob  Gel- 
dot  singer  and  fundraiser,  45; 
Alison  Hayes,  lawyer,  38; 
Field  Marshall  Sir  Peter 
Inge,  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  61;  Sir  Bert  Millicbip, 
retiring  chairman,  the  Foot- 
ball Association,  82;  John 
Monks,  general  secretary, 
TUC.  51;  Betty  Oliphant,  bal- 
let dancer  and  teacher.  78; 
Rodney  Pattison,  yachtsman, 
53;  Miriam  Rothschild,  zool- 
ogist and  entomologist,  88; 
Nicholas  Scott  MP,  former 
Conservative  minister,  63; 
Peter  Smith,  chairman. 


Coopers  and  Lybrand,  50; 
John  Spellar,  Labour  MP,  49; 
Paul  Thompson,  co-director, 
Design  Museum,  37;  Jimmy 
Webb,  songwriter,  50. 

Death  Notices 

MACDONALD,  J—t  Bwwrt  m. 
Uamsl  on  aid  Augun  IBM.  quioUv  and 
<5u™y  kj  hospital.  cA  Kingston,  Surrey  (of- 
S'"™**-  Qlaagpw  im-taM 
M<Kn*r  or  shannon  and  OranJmotner  oi 
an a Kelra. 
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Avtg  Joint  and  P* 
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Jackdaw 


Soft  soap 

THIS  page  is  to  be  devoted  to 
Eas tenders,  a drama  series 
from  the  BBC  that  might  be 
best  described  for  .American 
audiences  as  a “ soap  opera' ' 
but  that  it  violates  three  basic 
qualities  of  soaps: 

1.  No  one  is  rich  and  famous. 
Okay,  so  Wilmott-Brown  was 
rich,  but  he  eventually  got 
fire  bombed  out  ofhis  estab- 
lishment (ihe  Bagman  and 
we  haven't  seen  the  likes  of 
him  since. 

- The  mothers  are  not  all  a 
year  younger  than  their 
daughters.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Some  of  the  other 
women  aren’t  even  beautiful! 
3.  Crisis  on  par  with  "Oh,  no. 


my  wife  and  son  are  stranded 
in  the  Alps  after  their  charter 
plane  crashed  as  a result  of 
sabotage  by  my  arch-business 
rival!”  are  not  the  norm. 
Rather,  we  have  things  like 
Ethel  loneofthoseolder 
women)  offering  to  do  Lofty’s 
laundry  for  him  at  the  local 
launderette,  but  neglecting  to 
separate  the  colours  from  the 
whites,  so  that  she  has  to  try 
explaining  to  him  why  he's 
now  got  pink  underwear! 

Soap  differences  found  at  the 
Eastenders  website  www.nyu.e- 
du  ,’gsas  /adm  in  f beads/ iv/ 
Thanks  to  Alex  Clay. 

Roll  over 

A VIVID  example  of  the  "new 
musicology",  this  Is  an  inter- 
disciplinary study  of  roman- 
tic pianism  in  relation  to  gen- 
der and  sexuality.  It 
underscores  the  extent  to 
which  the  piano  resonates 
with  intimations  of  both  ho- 
mosexuality and  mortality. 

A Co  m bridge  l University  Press  \ 
advertisement  in  London  I 
Review  of  Books  gives  the 
sexual  twister  on  Kevin  Kopel- 
mj«  '.c  Beeihoivn 's  kiss:  Pia- 
nism. Perversion  and  the  Mas- 


tery of  Desire,  published  bv 
Stanford  University  Press. 
Thanks  to  Eric  Thompson. 

Sleepy  time 

THE  label  of  Nytol  tablets 
container  (Nytol  = an  over- 
the-counter  sleep  aid)  begins: 
"Nytol  Night-Time  Sleep 
Aid";  continues  "An  aid  to 
the  relief  of  temporary  sleep 
disturbance arid  ends  with 
a "Warning:  May  cause 
| drowsiness.  If  affected  do  not 
| drive  or  operate  machinery." 
Stating  the  obvious.  Thanks  to 
I ValSecretan  from  Norway. 

Wide  love 

TO  HELP  heal  the  world. 
Write  a Love  Letter  to  Some- 
one. or  to  Everyone,  perhaps 
an  individual  or  a group  of 
people  that  would  otherwise 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
reach,  and  we  will  publish  it 
for  you  here  on  the  World 
Wide  Web-  Each  one  of  us  can 
now  offer  the  very  best  of  our- 
selves and  our  lives  to  the 
world:  our  deepest  under- 
standing. generosity  and 
kindness,  our  forgiveness, 
wisdom,  compassion  and 


support  to  millions,  and  per- 
haps one  day  soon,  billions  of 
people  all  over  the  world. 
Such  a single  act  of  uncondi- 
tional love  is  very  powerftiL 
It  opens  the  way  to  levels  of 
healing  and  liberation,  indi- 
j vidually  and  collectively,  pre- 
viously un  imagined.  We  are. 
as  the  expression  goes,  “All 
One  People,"  and  we  have 
j been  all  along.  So  perhaps  it's 
1 time  we  stopped  pretending 
otherwise.  Why  not  finally 
give  ourselves  to  helping 
each  other,  openly  and  freely, 
without  reservations  or  con- 
ditions? Without  demanding 
something  in  return.  Why 
not  go  all  the  way  with  it? 

Love  only  works,  only 
heals,  only  liberates,  when  it 
Is  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional. By  offering  the  very 
best  of  ourselves,  openly  and 
without  psychological  de- 
fence, we  can  commit  irre- 
versibly to  healing  not  only 
all  of  our  relationships,  but 
our  own  hearts.  A love  letter 
to  the  world,  or  to  someone 
specific  in  the  world,  is  sim- 
ply an  opportunity  to  close 
accounts  and  open  your 
heart,  to  completely  make 
peace  with  this  world,  with 


your  friends,  with  anyone 
you  have  perceived  as  your 
enemy,  with  your  foxnily, 
your  past,  people  you’ve  hurt 
or  been  hurt  by.  and  so  on. 
sometimes  in  cases  where  it 
is  not  possible  to  even  locate 
the  person,  or  people,  to 
whom  you  are  writing.  In 
other  words,  it's  a very  pow- 
erful way  of  committing  to 
forgiveness,  love  and  compas- 
sion, at  letting  go  and  heal- 
ing. It  is  one  that  holds  enor- 
mous benefits  for  the  writer, 
and  possibly  the  recipient, 
and.  not  insignificantly, 
great  inspiration  for  many 
others  who  may  read  it. 
Gather  your  thoughts 
together,  sit  down,  and  write 
from  the  heart.  And  some  ex-  - 
amples  of  the  recipients  of 
this  unconditional  love:  the 
j countless  people  in  the  world  1 
who  I may  never  see  face-to- 
1 face,  but  about  whom  I deeply  ; 
care;  everyone,  women  all  i 
over  the  world;  someone  who  | 
until  recently  I had  consid- 
ered mv  enemy;  black  people 
etc.  There  is  no  charge.  All 
donations,  as  well  as  sponsor- 
ships to  help  support  this 
effort  are  tax-deductible,  and 
deeply  appreciated. 


Speak  to  the  heart  in  you  at 
http:/  /www.  scruznet.com/ 

Lethal  dose 

“I  SNORTED  it  upL  it  was  bet- 
ter than  great ...  I played  the 
hardest,  fastest  I ever 
played."  With  raeths  came  a 
fire  he’d  never  foil.  A dozen 
nights  of  meth-fed  marathon 
jams  Improved  his  drum- 
ming in  a hurry-  The  band  hit 
the  garage  circuit  outside 


San  Francisco,  and  16-year- 
old  Devon  had  a new  friend. 

“I  had  tried  LSD.  After  meth, 
I even  smoked  crack  a couple 
of  times,”  he  says.  “They 
were  nowhere  near  this.  I 
mean  who  needs  that  stuff 
when  $40  of  meth  keeps  you 
going  for  two  days?"  It  wasn’t 
just  drumming  that  im- 
proved. “Sex  on  meth,"  he 
says,  "is  raised  to  another 
level/'  Meth  can  trigger  ex- 
treme sexual  performance  in 
both  sexes.  One  woman 
who’d  never  had  an  orgasm 
sucked  the  “glass  dick" — a 
meth  pipe  — and  climaxed 
with  her  man  10  times  that 
night  Another  guy  tn  Devon’s 
orbit  tried  a new  partying 
mode,  the  one  man  orgy.  He 
rented  a stack  of  porn  films 
smoked  meth,  and  started 
masturbating.  He  lasted  an 
hour,  then  two.  three,  four 
hours — loving  every  minute 

— until  at  last  he  unleashed  a 
wad  that  that  practically 
knocked  him  off  his  feet  Only 
then  did  he  look  down  and  see 
blood.  He  had  rubbed  the  skin 
off  hia  penis.  Next  stop;  skin 
grafts.  Devon  didn’t  bleed  for 
meth.  A skinny  staner  who’d 
never  had  a steady  girl,  he  sud- 


denly became  a stud.  He  could 
last  for  hours,  easily  satisfy- 
ing two  women  in  a single 
night 1 The  sex  is  incredi  ble,  if 
you  have  the  time."  It  was  as  if 
God  had  had  a half-baked  idea 
of  what  sex  could  be.  then 
meth  came  along  and  to  per- 
fect It.  It  was  Picasso  sex,  big 
eyes  and  body  parts  blowing 
apart  in  a fierce  climax.  You 
don't  know  whether  you're 
coming  or  nova.  This  new  tal- 
ent bugged  Devon  a little  — he 
felt  almost  robotic  in  bed  — 
but  bis  partners  weren't  com- 
plaining and  he  quickly 
stopped  worrying. 

Kevin  Cook  reports  in  Details 
on  the  effects  of  meths.  a drug 
hailed  as  the  new  crack  in 
I America,  just  as  lethal,  better 
effects.  Described  by  specialists 
as  the  drug  that  comes  close  to 
giving  you  the  maximum  plea- 
sure your  brain  can  guv. 

Jackdaw  wants  your  Jewels.  E- 
thatljackdawitpguardian- 

CO.  uk.-fax  Ol 71-  713  4366:  Jack- 
®>».  The  Guardian,  119 
Parringdon  Road,  London 
EC1R3ER 

Emily  Sheffield 
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Globa!  equality  will  drive  next 
phase  of  industrial  revolution 


Larry  Elliott 


FOR  once,  the  spin 
doctors  are  right 
Clare  Short  and 
Michael  Meacher 
have  the  best  two 
jobs  on  Labour's  front  bench. 

Ms  Short  and  Mr  Meacher 
probably  don't  see  it  this  way, 
and  it  says  much  for  the  in- 
troverted, short-termist  focus 
of  modem  Britain  that  Over- 
seas Development  and  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  are 
seen  as  places  to  which  you 
send  troublesome  colleagues 
to  ensure  they  don't  upset  the 
unions  or  the  commuters  on 
Network  South-east. 

Yet  as  die  millennium  ap- 
proaches, it  is  obvious  that  the 
two  great  and  unavoidable 
economic  challenges  of  the 
21st  century  will  be  sustaining 
the  global  environment  and  al- 
leviating global  poverty. 

The  common  assumption  is 
that  these  challenges  will  be 
spawned  by  a world  economy 
that  continues  to  underper- 
form. But  this  view  is  based 
on  the  experience  of  the  past 
not  the  future,  when  the 
global  economy  is  at  last  set 
to  change  for  the  better. 

Forget  the  little  nudges  to 


base  rates  or  the  trimming  of 
tax  rates  — themselves  exam- 
ples of  the  short-term  fixation 
of  Westminster  life.  The  fluc- 
tuations of  the  business  cycle 
are  about  to  be  subsumed  into 
an  upswing  that  may  last  for 
a generation.' 

Looking  back  across  the  200- 
odd  years  of  modem  capital- 
ism, each  phase  of  industrial- 
isation was  driven  by  one 
dominant  technology  — steam 
power,  the  railways,  electric- 
ity. the  internal  combustion 
engine.  Although  the  pattern 
has  not  been  uniform,  the 
world  economy  has  tended  to 
undulate  through  long  cycles 
of  around  50-60  years,  with 
one  technology  becoming  ex- 1 
hausted  and  replaced. 

But  the  new  paradigm  does 
not  arrive  overnight  There  Is 
often  a period  when  the  old 
technology  is  on  its  way  out 
but  the  new  has  yet  to  ftilfll 
its  potential.  The  first  motor 
cars,  for  example,  were  pro- 
duced at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  but  to  get  the  most 
from  the  technology  there 
was  a need  for  roads,  the 
Fordist  method  of  production 
and  the  drift  to  the  suburbs. 

It  is  dear  that  information 
technology  will  be  the  driving 
force  behind  the  next  wave, 
and  over  the  next  20  years  the 
full  benefits  of  the  computer 
age  will  heoome  apparent 
The  boom  dominated  by  the 
Internet  generation  will  be 
bolstered  by  two  other 
changes:  the  geographic  revo- 
lution that  will  bring  the 
huge  markets  of  the  former 
communist  world  into  the 
global  economy  and  the  entry 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  jM 


of  women  into  the  workforce 
in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

In  the  past  some  of  the 
boom  phases  of  the  long  cycle 
lasted  longer  than  others,  and 
one  key  factor  behind  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  upswing  is  the 
policy  stance.  The  strength 
and  duration  of  the  post-war 
boom,  for  exan^le,  was  helped 
by  expansionist  macro-eco- 
nomic policies,  the  far-sighted- 
ness of  the  Marshall  aid  pro- 
gramme and  a political 
culture  in  which  narrowing 
the  gulf  between  rich  and  poor 
was  seen,  as  important 

TO  make  sure  the  next  long 
cycle  lasts  as  long  as  the 
Golden  Age,  the  West  will 
need  to  rediscover  that  policy 
formula.  Central  banks  and  fi- 
nance ministries  must  recog- 
nise that  inflation  is  no  longer 
the  enemy  it  once  was.  the  In- 1 
temational  Monetary  Fund 
should  show  to  Russia  the  gen- 
erosity the  Americans  once 
accorded  to  western  Europe 
and.  above  all.  resources 
should  be  shifted  from  rich  to 
poor  and  from  north  to  south. 

The  need  for  redistribution 


should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. A recent  paper  by  the 
LSE  economist  Danny  Quah, 
for  the  Economic  Journal, 
shows  that  the  global  econo- 
my is  polarising  into  rich  and 
poor  countries.  Contrary  to 
traditional  analyses,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  poor 
countries  will  gradually  con- 
verge with  rich  ones. 

Evidence  or  this 
trend  also  emerged 
from  the  recent 
United  Nations 
human  develop- 
ment report,  which  found  that 
the  total  wealth  of  the  world’s 
358  billionaires  exceeds  the 
combined  annual  incomes  of 
45  per  cent  of  the  world's 
people. 

The  get-out  clause  for  these 
plutocrats  — that  trickle-down 
economics  will  help  foe  rich 
as  well  as  the  poor  — is  look- 
ing a bit  thin.  In  the  mid-six- 
ties, the  poorest  20  per  cent  of 
the  world’s  people  took  2.3  per 
cent  of  global  income:  today 
that  figure  is  L4  per  cent. 
Without  direct  and  prompt 


action,  this  trend  is  likely  to 
accelerate.  Those  who  point 
to  the  success  of  the  “tiger" 
economies  of  East  Asia  as  ex- 
amples of  nations  that  have 
pulled  themselves  up  by  their 
bootstraps  conveniently  for- 
get that  the  policies  which 
underpinned  rapid  develop- 
ment — interventionist  in- 
dustrial policies  and  protec- 
tionism — are  outlawed  by 
the  new  economic  orthodoxy. 

Moreover,  the  sheer  cost  of 
the  physical  infrastructure 
necessary  for  the  computer 
age  — terminals,  software,  fi- 
bre-optic networks  and  so  on 
— is  likely  to  widen  foe  gulf 
between  rich  and  poor. 

The  UN  recognises  that  this 
problem  has  to  be  addressed. 
Richard  Jolly,  principal 
author  of  the  human  develop- 
ment report  noted:  “Policy- 
makers  are  often  mesmerised 
by  the  quantity  of  growth. 
They  need  to  be  more  con- 
cerned with  its  quality  and  to 
take  timely  action  to  prevent 
growth  that  is  lopsided  and 
flawed." 

The  UN  dted  five  damaging 


forms  of  growth  — that  which 
does  not  translate  into  jobs, 
that  which  Is  not  matched  by 
the  spread  of  democracy,  that 
which  snuffs  out  separate  cul- 
tural identities,  that  which  de- 
spoils the  environment  and 
growth  where  most  of  foe 
benefits  are  seized  by  the  rich. 

This  last  is  what  the  UN 
calls  ruthless  growth.  It  is 
what  leads  to  street  kids 
being  exterminated  like  ver- 
min in  Latin  America  and 
children  going  without 
proper  education  or  medical 
care  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  If 
it  continues  unopposed,  the 
famines,  the  civil  wars,  the 
waves  of  migration  and  the 
environmental  degradation  of 
the  past  two  decades  will  be 
as  nothing  to  what  will  occur 
in  the  first  20  years  of  the  21st 
century. 

So  what  should  be  done? 
The  most  basic  reform  is  to 
provide  decent  education  to 
every  child.  In  I960,  South 
Korea  and  Pakistan  bad  the 
same  per -capita  incomes,  but 
Pakistan  had  primary  school 
enrolment  or  30  per  cent. 


South  Korea  94  per  cent. 
Today.  South  Korea's  GDP 
per  head  is  three  rimes  that  or 
Pakistan. 

Although  such  a pro- 
gramme would  require  seri- 
ous amounts  of  cash,  there 
are  two  obvious  sources.  The 
first  would  be  a tax  on  pollu- 
tion in  the  West,  beginning 
with  a car-borne  tax  to  cut 
down  on  greenhouse  gases. 
Ttie  second  would  be  to  press 
ahead  with  the  idea,  floated 
by  James  Tobin,  of  a transac- 
tions tax  on  foreign  exchange 
speculation. 


OTH  ideas  have 
struggled  to  make 
headway,  not  least 
) because  the  rich 
and  powerful  — 
who  would  be  the  big  losers  — 
have  mounted  a vigorous  de- 
fence of  their  privileged  posi- 
tion. But,  as  Professor  Tobin 
noted  in  the  foreword  to  a 
remit  book  (The  Tobin  Tax, 
OUP),  most  of  the  opposition 
is  groundless.  If  the  financial 
sector  is  so  cost-conscious  that 
a 0.25  per  cent  transactions 


tax  would  cause  it  to  up  sticks 
and  head  for  the  Cayman  Is- 
lands. one  may  ask  why  it  has 
not  done  so  already. 

On  any  objective  basis,  the 
developing  world  could  moke 
better  use  of  0.25  per  cent  of 
the  SI  trillion  a day-plus  pass- 
ing through  the  foreign  ex- 
changes than  do  western  fi- 
nancial institutions. 
Proriding  some  form  of  global 
fiscal  mechanism  would  also 
put  democratic  fetters  on  free- 
booting  international  capital- 
ism. 

Ultimately,  the  rich  West 
has  a choice.  It  can  make 
some  modest  sacrifices  that 
would  allow  the  developing 
world  to  take  a fair  share  of 
rising  global  prosperity.  Or  it 
can  insist,  as  Neville  Cham- 
berlain once  said  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, that  the  developing 
world  Is  a faraway  place  of 
which  we  know  nothing.  In 
that  case,  it  must  face  the 
near-certainty  that  global 
poverty,  Insecurity  and  eco- 
logical disaster  will  truncate 
the  upswing  for  which  we 
have  waited  so  long. 


Party  members  unite —you  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  their  words 


Debate 


Mark  Seddon 


3LCOME  to  foe  hall 
rof  mirrors.  Reacting 

to  a little  summer  for- 

lent  from  the  unusually  qui- 
scent  Labour  left  a party 
sokes  man  suggested  that  an 
nholy  alliance  had  been  got 
p by  the  left  and  the  Tories 
» undermine  Tony  Blair.  The 
him  defies  comprehension, 
at  there  are  plenty  more, 
ne  of  foe  most  successful  op- 
rations  conducted  by  the 
ight  over  the  past  decade  has 
pen  the  capture  of  foe  poli ti- 
ll lexicon. 

Perhaps  you  imagined  that 
our  support  for  progressive 
mses  put  you  on  foe  radical 
sft.  You  are  mistaken!  The 
ord  “radical”  has  long  since 
een  appropriated  by  the 
ight,  who  have  also  assumed 
ic  ■'reformers''  mantle. 

In  the  United  States,  liber- 
Is  are  derided  by  conserve- 
ves.  who  regard  liberals  as 
anservative  and  themselves 
s radical.  In  Britain  those 
rave  enough  to  still  admit  to 
ping  democratic  socialists 
ifTer  a double  whammy,  for 
ley  suffer  the  calumnies 
raped  upon  them  by  erst- 
pile  soulmates  describing 
lemselves  as  "modernisers’’. 
In  Labour's  hall  of  mirrors, 
iicialiste  who  want  to  trans- 
irm  society  become  “tradi- 
onalists".  ••conservatives" 
r plain  "old  Labour1 , while 


those  modernisers  who  do  not 
believe  that  Thatcherism  pro- 
mulgated a unique  regres- 
sion, but  something  to  be  im- 
proved upon,  are  described  as 
being  “new”  and  “radical”. 

Can  it  really  have  been  only 
five  years  ago  that  the  then 
leader  of  the  Labour  Party, 
Neil  Kinnock.  wrote  this: 
“The  public  utilities  are  by 
their  nature  monopolies. 
They  are  also  monopolies  an 
which  the  rest  of  foe  economy 
depends.  It  is  essential  that 
they  remain  in  public  owner- 
ship — nationalised,  In  the 
original  sense  of  the  word,  as 
single  units,  owned  by  the 
nation  through  elected  gov- 
ernment and  capable  of  man- 
agement in  a way  that  meets 
national  and  community 
needs  for  efficiency,  respon- 
siveness to  consumers,  satis- 
factory working  conditions 
and  coherent  planning" . . . ? 

Only  a few  short  yearly 
hops  divide  this  from  Kim 
Howells's  recent  exhortation 
in  the  New  Statesman: 
“Brothers  and  sisters  — em- 
brace competition!”  In  the  lat- 
est Issue,  Howells  claims 
equal  influence  from  Karl 
Marx  and  Adam  Smith. 
Which  one  of  these  is  old  and 
which  is  new?  Who  is  radical 
and  who  is  blue? 

The  beneficiary  of  foe  cap- 
ture of  the  lexicon  and  the  po- 
litical and  economic  ground 
that  comes  with  it  is  foe  old, 
reactionary  right  It  may  be 
that  there  will  shortly  be  a 
Labour  government,  but  the 
Thatcherite  cancer  has  gone 
deep.  Whole  areas  of  debate 


are  now  taboo.  Never  mind 
soft  issues  such  as  the  legal- 
isation of  cannabis,  it  has  be- 
come well  nigh  impossible  to 
argue  for  increased  taxation 
of  the  better  off  to  fund  better 
services  for  the  poor.  Instead 
there  is  a partial  consensus 
on  public  spending,  taxation, 
deregulation  and  control  of 
the  trade  unions.  New  Labour 
fights  on  ground  identified 
with  the  right  which  pushes 
the  right  even  further  right. 

Compulsory  arbitration  is 
floated  for  striking  tube 
drivers,  so  the  Tories  take 
one  step  further  — forbid 
strikes  to  the  public  sector 
and  fine  trade  unions  for  en- 
gaging in  them,  even  if  they 
have  balloted  so  to  do.  Labour 
begins  to  question  the  affor- 
dability of  the  welfare  state, 
and  foe  Tories  respond  by 
threatening  its  privatisation. 

Mrs  Thatcher  may  have 
imagined  that  she  had  slain 
the  "union  bogy”.  Certainly 
she  had  a good  try. -But  in 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  a 
flurry  of  industrial  action^ 
often  taking  the  form  of  a one- 
day  strike.  This  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a "new  tactic”;  foe 


Indicators 


TODAY  — US:  Leading  indica- 
tors (Jun). 

UK:  Industrial  production  (Jun). 
UK:  M0  (prov)  (Jun). 

UKz  Housing  starts  (Jun). 
TOMORROW  — USt  Cyclical 
Indicators  (prov)  (Jul). 

W GEffc  Unemployment  rate 
(Jul). 


action  is  advanced  by  “mili- 
tant”, “greedy”  or  ''intransi- 
gent*' trade  unionists. 

Ageing  foot  soldiers  from 
Thatcherite  think  tanks  pro- 
pose resuscitating  legislation 
that  would  take  industrial 
relations  back  to  1901  and  the 
Taff  Vale  judgment,  which 
allowed  unions  to  be  sued  for 

piages  by  employers.  It  is  of 
no  matter  that  one-day  strikes 
have  replaced  longer  stop- 
pages. It  Is  of  little  interest 
that  the  strike  weapon  is  only 
ever  used  in  the  last  resort 
and  by  workers  who  have 
voted  to  take  it 

Such  strikes  bear  no  com- 
parison to  the  unofficial  in- 
vestment strike  waged  by  the 
City  of  London  against  Brit- 
ish industry.  And  has  there 
been  any  demand  for  the 
pocket-stuffing  bosses  of  foe 
privatised  utilities  to  submit 
their  claims  on  monopoly 
prefits  to  arbitration? 

The  left  will  eventually 
have  to  struggle  free  from  the 
linguistic  s traitjacket  it  finds 
itself  in,  if  it  is  to  rediscover 
its  sense  of  purpose. 

Mark  Seddon  is  editor  of 
Tribune 


WEDNESDAY  — US:  Fed 

Beige  book. 

UK:  Bank  of  England  inflation 
report  (Aug). 

FRIDAY  — USs  Producer 
prices  (Jul). 

UK:  CBI  Survey  of  Distributive 
Trades  (Jul). 

Source;  UrHon  DJtcauM 


Boycott  brigade 
targets  Indonesia 


Worm’s  eye 


Dan  Atkinson 


SOMETHING  about  the 
Netherlands  and  its 
spin-off  entities  seems 
to  enrage  a certain  type  of 
Brit.  Centuries  ago  it  was 
the  Dutch  proper  who  ex- 
cited the  ranters.  More 
recently  It  was  their  Boer 
cousins  upon  whom  the 
wrath  of  the  boycotting 
classes  descended.  Now  the 
former  Dutch  East  Indies 
are  squarely  in  the  frame. 

Indonesia  is  shaping  up 
nicely  as  the  South  Africa 
of  the  1990s;  for  the  true 
nostalgic,  there  is  even  the 
British  insistence  (d  la 
Douglas-Home  in  1970)  that 
weapons  sold  to  foe  regime 
are  for  external  defence, 
not  internal  repression. 

The  vastness,  the  remote- 
ness, the  multiple  ethnic 
problems  all  add  up  to  a 
glorious  re-employment  op- 
portunity for  the  “Barclays 
shadow  board”,  the  em- 
bassy pickets  and  all  those 
who  used  to  stand  outside 
supermarkets  handing  out 
lists  of  tainted  products. 

Pop  stars  and  entertainers 
will  cancel  gigs  in  Bali;  the 
Canadians  will  demand  the 
Commonwealth  toughen  up 
sanctions;  dissident  politi- 
cians of  whom  you’d  never 
previously  heard  will  be  de- 
clared secular  saints.  Yes, 
quite  like  old  times. 


Watch  out  for  those 
countries  with  exports  sim- 
ilar to  the  Indonesians*  — 
they  will  be  the  loudest 
members  of  the  sanctions 
chorus,  as  the  Canadians 
and  the  Australians  last 
time.  This  time,  the  chaps 
in  Canberra,  eyeing  the  un- 
friendly giant  to  the  north, 
are  likely  to  be  leading 
those  urging  “constructive 
engagement”. 

Of  course,  foe  boycott-In- 
danesia  industry  will  be  an 
exercise  in  displacement  or 
transferrence  or  whatever 
is  foe  trendy  term.  Just  as 
all  the  Penguin  Specials  in 
foe  world  couldn’t  alter  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  South 
Africa  that  was  threatening 
to  kill  lOOmUlion  Europe- 
ans with  multiple-war- 
heads, so  all  foe  women-for- 
peace  and  hands-off-East- 
Timor  campaigners  laid 
end  to  end  won’t  make  In- 
donesia the  Far  East's  nu- 
clear-armed, unstable 
mass-execution-loving 
superpower  about  to  ab- 
sorb Hong  Kong  into  its  dis- 
tinctly tm-matemal  bulk. 

So  Jakarta  can  shrug  off 
the  looming  assault  by  the 
boycotting  classes?  Not  ex- 
actly. The  boycotters’  re- 
cord may  suggest  muddle- 
headedness,  sanctimony, 
even  hypocrisy.  But  they 
have  a ldller  instinct  for 
the  type  of  regime  likely  to 
feel  the  squeeze  and,  more 
importantly,  to  be  forced  to 

give  ground.  The  rest  of  us 
can  sit  back  and  enjoy  an- 
other Dutch  treat. 


Voter  psychology  colours  the  cost  of  borrowing 


Briefing 


Richard  Thomas 

AS  THE  ticking  of  the 
election  clock  gets 
louder,  the  pressure  on 
the  Chancellor  to  deliver 
sume  feel  good  fector  ^ grow- 
,iu*.  With  room  for  tax  cute 
narrowing,  monetary  policy 
a likely  device 
H is  instructive  that  foe 
Bank  of  England  — wh  ich  on 
Wednesday  is  likely  to  deliver 
another  threat  agumst  tor- 
ihor  rate  cuts - exfunutes  the 
niirelv  economic  eflecis  m 
S-s  in  base  rates  in  its 
bulletin  today. 


Forget  shoppers  and  swing 
electors:  the  Bank  has  mod- 
elled foe  effect  of  monetary 
policy  shifts  on  different  in- 
dustrial sectors,  ustng  data 
from  1970  to  1994.  The  article 
uses  a 1.1  percentage  pomt 
rise  in  official  rates  as  the 
starting  point,  and  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  the 
equivalent  rate  cut  J™0*1 
have  mirror-image  effects. 

The  scale  of  foe  response 
varies  markedly  across  sec- 
tors In  oonrtracttm.  £ 
dine  in  oUtput  lnte^_l^er 
cent  — agamst  a 1.5  pw  cem 

drop  in  production  mdusfrig 

and  1 per  cent  contraction  in 
service  sector  output. 

There  are  three  factors 
which  foe  authors  Joe  Gantey 
Sd  Chris  Salmon  say  could 


Interest  rate  effects 


% change  In  output  after  1.1%  increase  in  base  rates 


explain  the  divergence.  The 
first  is  links  to  the  housing 
market.  Construction  reacts 

quickly  and  strongly  to 
dearer  money,  because 
owner-occupiers  do.  In  the 


production  sector,  companies 
making  building  materials 
react  similarly. 

A second  variable  shaping 
the  impact  of  rate  changes  is 
foe  public  sector.  In  the  ser- 


vice sector,  the  Bank  finds 
that  “other  services”,  includ- 
ing health,  social  services  and 
education  — are  a brake  on 
output  changes.  If  anything, 
activity  in  state-owned  bits  of 
the  economy  could  increase 
as  private  firms  tighten  belts. 

The  third  explanation  for 
different  sensitivities  is  the 
size  erf  firms.  The  Bank  has 
compared  reaction  to  base 
rate  changes  with  foe  average 
firm  output  and  “concentra- 
tion ratio”  (the  percentage  of 
total  output  accounted  for  by 
foe  five  largest  firms).  A 
strong  correlation  emerges. 

Within  manufacturing  — 
the  only  area  with  good 
enough  data  to  generate  ro- 
bust conclusions  — marked 
differences  emerge  even  be- . 


tween  sub-sectors  with  simi- 
lar markets.  Textile  compa- 
nies have  the  third  lowest  res- 
ponse, at  minus  1.3  per  cent, 
while  leather  firms  — on  av- 
erage half  the  size  of  textile 
ones  — reacted  with  a decline 
of  minus  2.4  per  cent. 

The  Bank's  thesis  is  that 
while  large  firms  can  raise 
funds  from  internal  sources 
or  capital  markets,  minnows 
are  reliant  on  direct  bank  fi- 
nance — which  reflects  move- 
ments in  official  rates. 

Here  of  course,  politics  rears 
its  ugly  head  again.  Because 
few  politicians  are  foolish 
enough  to  ignore  the  «nn»H 
business  lobby's  muscle,  the 
Bank's  report  gives  the  Chan- 
cellor another  reason  to  cut 
rates  with  abandon. 


1 Tourist  rates 

— bank  sells  j 

Australia  1.B4 

France  7.512 

Italy  3.307 

Singapore  214 

Austria  15.61 

Germany  2.22 

Malta  0.5370 

South  Africa  6 76 

Belgium  45.65 

Greece  357.00 

Netherlands  2.4925 

Spain  IBS. 00 

Canada  2.075 

Hong  Kong  11.67 

New  Zealand  2.204 

Sweden  10.04 

Cyprus  0.6875 

India  5527 

Norway  9.62 

Switzerland  1.7975 

Denmark  8.62 

Ireland  0.9340 

Portugal  229.50 

Turkey  124,750 

Finland  6.895 

Israel  4.89 

Saudi  Arabia  5.77 

US  1.5125 
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‘Every  heroic  image  was  capped  by  something  seedy, 
cynical  and  much  nearer  the  bone  of  real,  unpleasant  life’ 


fie 


TO  US  in  the  vast  con- 
gregation of  hangers-on 
who  piled  out  of  the 
caravans  three  weeks 
ago.  the  true  heroine  of  the 
1996  Games  was  not  a fweetie- 
pie  gymnast,  a runner,  a 
juniper,  a standing-still  long- 
legged  length  of  pulchritude 


frozen  in  concentration  as  she 
prepared  to  defy  gravity  in  the 
women's  long  jump . . . 

To  us  lot  in  the  invading 
army  which  has  marched 
across  Georgia,  cursing,  the 
heroine  was  Mrs  Dick  Pound 
— wife  of  Canada's  IOC  big- 
wig— who  kneed  an  Atlanta 
policewomen  in  the  groin  Last 
Wednesday. 

It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  cop  was  over-officious  and 
over-harassed  and  over-the- 
top.  Every  one  of  them  has 
been,  male  or  female.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  cope. 
Security  was  one  thing  the 
traffic  horrendously  grid- 
locked  another.  The  army  of 
foreign  athletes  and  media 
mayhem  was  another  alto- 
gether. They  hated  us,  and  it 


was  mutual  They  could  not 
stand  the  world  invading  their 
narrow  space,  seethingly  crit- 
icising the  little  town  of  which 
they  had  been  so  proud. 

But  then  there  was  Johnson 
and  Redgrave,  and  Bailey  and 
Lewis  and  Morceli  and  Suley- 
manoglu.  and  Pinsent  and,  I 
suppose.  Black  and  young 
Ainslie,  and,  to  be  sure,  many 
more  of  similar  and  valorous 
resplendence. 

But  you  could  never  get 
away  from  the  day-to-day  At- 
lanta. Why  should  you  hear 
now  of  journalists'  gripes?  We 
should  count  ourselves  lucky 
being  here,  the  epicentre  of  a 
fortnight's  sport  and  sports- 
manship. of  endeavour  and 
competition  and  athleticism. 

But  that  could  seldom  allow 


itself  to  break  through.  At 
every  heroic  image,  there 
were  just  a couple  of  minutes 
to  savour  it  before  it  was 
capped  by  something  seedy 
and  cynical  and  much  nearer 
the  bone  and  the  knuckle  of 
real  and  unpleasant  life. 

Mrs  Pound's  feat  was  to  do 
what  we  had  all  been  daring 
ourselves  to  do. 

It  had  begun  at  the  very  be- 
ginning. this  good  glow  at  once 
being  topped  by  something 
crass  and  uncomforting  and 
geared  to  commerce. 

Take  the  opening  cere- 
mony. It  was  a stroke  of  genius 
to  ambush  the  world  with  the 
surprise  appearance  of  the 
Olympian  and  nonpareil  Mu- 
hammad AJ  i to  1 ight  the  flame 
of  goodness  and  expectation. 


Up  travelled  the  sacred  lick  of  ingly  resonanr  panegyric  to 
Dame  by  pulley  to  ignite  the  slavery  and  segregation  by 

Olympic  bowl  on  the  topmost  Martin  Luther  King, 
plinth.  Hurrah  — till  we  saw  Well,  a decade  ago  the  At- 

that  the  bowl  was  cast  in  the  lanta  businessman  Billy 

open-shell  shape  of  a gigantic  Payne,  who  looks  and  talks 

chip- wrapper  for  McDonald’s  like  a cross  between  die  for- 

french  fries.  The  hamburger  mer  Texas  billionaire  Bunker 
conglomerate  was  cash  ingin.  Hunt  and  the  Dallas  soap 

I suppose,  till  these  Games  opera  anti-hero  J R Ewing, 
were  inexplicably  given  the  had  a dream  all  right  Senor 
nod  six  years  ago.  the  two  sen-  Samaranch  and  his  IOC  cro- 
tences  most  closely  associated  rues  tell  for  it  And  now,  the 
by  the  rest  of  the  world  with  dream  fulfilled,  the  rest  of  the 

this  tin-pot  jumble  of  derelict  world  decamps  back  to  civili- 
used-car  lots  cowering  below  sation  this  morning  with  Che 
a score  of  skyscrapers  was  majority  saying.  “Atlanta? 
“Frankly,  my  dear.  I don't  Frankly,  my  dear.  I don’t  give 

give  a damn . . .“and  "I  have  a a damn." 
dream . . .’’  The  first  from  the  Ba.vneand  Atlanta's  mayor 

1939  Hollywood  Civil  War  epic  Bill  Campbell  remained  im- 
Gone  With  The  Wind  and  the  pervious — “you  whining  crit- 

second.  of  course,  that  boom-  ics  should  be  taken  up  to  the 


skeet  range. ''  said  the  latter, 
forgetting  the  order  that  the 
Georgia  penal  authorities  had 
postponed  all  prLson  execu- 
tions for  the  duration  of  the 
Games.  But  only  till  today'. 

A French  photographer 
mate  had  two  days  in  the  slam- 
mer and  a five- grand  fine  for 
arguing  with  a cop  at  the  foot- 
ball stadium.  1 escaped 
lightly,  only  two  hours  or 
heavy  and  scary  menace  in 
the  nick  for  hailingn  down- 
town taxi  where  apparently  1 
shouldn't  have  been  hailing 
one.  The  police  throughout 
the  Games  were  quite  beastly 
to  the  heroic,  gauntlet-run- 
ning taxi-drivers,  who  were 
trying  to  make  a crust  for 
themselves  not  for  conglomer- 
ate commerce. 


Just  before  I was  arrested,  a 
friend  had  driven  me  in  on  the 
.import  road.  You  could  see 
the  jagged  skyscrapers.  like 
bad  teeth  in  Die  mouth  of  a 
crone,  in  the  smog-hazed  dis- 
tance. “Ah  roe."  I remarked 
with  a sigh,  “the  dreaming 
spires."  “What  sport  arc  you 
down  to  cover  tonight?"  asked 
uiy  pal.  jumping  to  the  blessed 
reverie  of  the  theme,  "a  spot  of 
cricket  in  the  Parks,  what?" 

No.  this  was  a benighted 
comer  of  a foreign  field  all 
right  And  on  impulse, 
together  we  recited. 

Now  stands  the  SWA  TCH 
clock  at  ttm-tu-thnv. 

And  arc  there  junk-burgers 
still  for  tea? 

There  were.  Exorbitant  as 
usual.  Inedible  as  usual. 
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Taking  it  in  his  stride  . . . Vialli.  a member  of  Juventus’s  European  Cup  winning  side  in  May.  again  came  out  on  top  against  Ajax  yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH : LAURBICE  GRIFFITHS 


Chelsea  in 
surreal  win 
with  the 
off-colour 
Vialli 


Michael  Walker 

BLUE  was  not  the 
colour,  but  for  once 
that  major  detail  was 
of  minor  importance 
to  Chelsea  Cans  yesterday.  At 
the  start  of  the  second  half, 
when  Gianluca  Vialli  finally 
ran  out  in  a Chelsea  shirt,  it 
was  yellow  in  hue. 

To  the  thousands  of  Chelsea 
fans  at  the  City  Ground,  how- 
ever. the  Italian  could  have 
come  out  in  the  nude  and  still 
produced  the  collective  moan 
of  pleasure  they  exhaled.  For 
the  record,  his  first  touch  for 
Chelsea  was  an  assured  short 
pass  to  Dan  Petrescu. 

The  sight  of  Vialli  was  the 
high  point  of  a glorious  if 
slightly  surreal  day  for  Chel- 
sea followers.  Pre-season  foot- 
ball usually  has  an  artificial 
feel  to  it  with  teams  and  tack- 
les often  understrength,  but 
after  16  minutes  of  the  Umbra 
Tournament  final  the  London 
club  found  themselves  two  up 
against  Ajax. 

Now  Chelsea,  of  course,  are 
in  the  midst  of  a remarkable 
transition,  but  even  bearing 
that  in  mind  such  a scoreline 
takes  a bit  of  getting  used  to. 
The  fact  that  they  then  main- 
tained it  for  the  remaining  74 
minutes  was  all  the  more 
creditable.  Ajax  were  missing 
six  significant  individuals 
from  their  European  Cup 
final  defeat  against  Vialli’s 
Juventus  in  May  but,  as  foot- 
balling wisdom  has  it,  all  you 
can  do  is  beat  the  opposition.  ! 

Ruud  Gullit's  side  did  so,  ! 
and  the  new  manager  was  a 
happy  man.  “I  think  we  per- 
formed very  well  We  did  well 
tactically  it's  just  the  begin- 
ning.’’ Tbe  manager  is  not  so 
one-eyed  as  to  miss  deficien- 
cies, however,  and  he  pointed 
out  that  Ajax  had  missed  a 
few  serious  chances. 

Kiki  Musampa.  whose  goal 
had  seen  off  Manchester 
United  on  Saturday  while 
Chelsea  put  out  Nottingham 
Forest  on  penalties,  was  now 
the  principal  culprit  and  he 
could  quite  plausibly  have 
had  a first-half  hat-trick.  He 
missed  a sitter  from  six  yards 
Just  before  Chelsea  scored, 
saw  another  effort  well 
blocked  by  Kbarine  and  then 
dragged  a third  shot  narrowly 
wide. 

Had  he  taken  the  first  said 
the  Ajax  coach  Louis  van 
Goal,  Chelsea  would  have 
found  it  more  difficult  "They 
scored  from  both  of  their  first 
two  chances  and  after  that  it 


was  always  going  to  be  hard." 

As  it  was,  Chelsea  held 
their  lead  comfortably,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  half.  The 
opener  was  created  by  Gul- 
lit’s other  Italian  buy  Di  Mat- 
teo,  who  ran  things  for  a 
while  although  he  was  prone 
to  the  odd  slapdash  pass.  The 
one  that  picked  out  Wise  in 
the  box  did  not  fit  into  that 
category,  though;  Wise 
brought  it  down  and  poked 
the  ball  post  Van  der  Sar. 

Dl  Matteo  also  supplied  the 
second  when  his  clever  con- 
I trol  and  swift  incisive  pass 
! picked  out  the  invading 
Petrescu.  It  was  a typical 
Chelsea  wing-back  surge  and 
Petrescu  sent  It  first  time  be- 
yond the  goalkeeper. 

Ajax  had  the  better  of  the 
second  half,  although  Vialli 
had  two  chances  comfortably 
saved. 

Even  with  his  first  silver- 
ware on  the  table.  Gullit,  who 
will  play  his  first  game  of  the 
season  in  Thursday's  friendly 
at  Sampdoria.  said  he  and  his 
players  would  be  keeping 
their  feet  on  the  ground. 
“While  these  victories  are 
nice,  they  do  not  mean  any- 
thing because  it’s  only  pre- 
season.”  he  said.  ‘Tm  not 
now  thinking  about  buying 
any  more  players.  My  first  job 
is  to  ask  the  players  to  per- 
form the  way  I want  them  to, 
and  if  they  continue  as  they 
have  done  then  I will  be 
happy.  Of  course  if  they  don't 
do  the  things  I want  then  I 
will  look  again.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment I’m  happy." 

Earlier  Manchester  United 
had  seen  off  Forest  in  a tooth- 
less encounter  for  the  third 
and  fourth  places.  It  took 
United  83  minutes  before  they 
found  a bite  and  it  was  David 
Beckham,  “our  best  player 
pre-season",  according  to 
Alex  Ferguson,  who  finally 
roused  United  with  a sweet, 
swerving  right-foot  drive 
from  20  yards.  Three  minutes 
later  Brian  McCIair  side- 
footed  past  Mark  Crossley 
after  Colin  Cooper’s  deflected 
clearance  fell  into  the  Scot's 
path. 

In  the  final  minute  United 
made  it  three  when  Philip 
Neville  ran  on  to  an  instinc- 
tive Hick  from  Paul  Scholes 
and  calmly  lobbed  Crossley. 
That  was  enough  to  beat  For- 
est, who  bad  taken  an  early 
lead  through  Kevin  Campbell 
He  was  later  denied  a second 
by  the  referee,  a decision  the 
manager  Frank  Clark  later 
called  "scandalous".  Welcome 
to  the  new  season. 
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Duffield 

times  it  to 
the  Second 


Chris  Hawkins 


George  Duffield 

took  several  leaves 
out  of  Lester  Pig- 
gott's  book  when  rid- 
ing a perfect  waiting  race  on 
Last  Second  in  Saturday's 
Nassau  Stakes  at  Goodwood. 

It  was  a memorable  perfor- 
mance and  Duffield,  in  the 
Dual  furlong  of  a career  span- 
ning 30  years,  can  seldom 
have  shown  better  judgment 
or  exhibited  such  finesse. 

Last  Second  is,  according  to 
her  trainer  Sir  Maris  Prescott, 
"a  trail  little  thing  who  needs 
plenty  of  looking  after” 
Duffield  certainly  did  that 
wrapping  her  up  and  tucking 
her  away  until  the  last  150 
yards. 

When  eased  out  she  quick- 
ened brilliantly  to  win  by  two 
lengths  and,  despite  her  deli- 
cacy, should  hardly  have 
known  she  had  been  to  the 
races.  Last  Second  will  not 
run  for  a while,  however,  and 
has  the  Sun  Chariot  Stakes  or 
the  Champion  Stakes  as  her 
autumn  objective, 

Duffield,  49,  came  from  a 
Yorkshire  mining  family  and 
describes  himself,  in  hie  early 
days,  as  an  “aggresssive  bad 
tempered  little  lad  and  that’s 
why  I made  it  as  a jockey." 

As  a 15  year -old,  standing 
4ft  8 ins  and  weighing  less 
than  Sst,  be  declined  a life  in 
the  stifling  pits  taking  him- 
self off  to  Newmarket  for 
fresh  air  and  19  shillings  a 
week  to  sign  on  as  an  appren- 
tice with  Jack  Waugh, 

He  firmly  believes  that 
combative  attitude  stood  him 
in  good  stead  in  the  hard 
school  of  a racing  stable. 

“I  regard  myself  as  an  ag- 
gressive rider  at  my  best  on  a 
horse  that  wants  taking  hold 
of,”  said  Duffield.  "But  1 can 
do  the  kid-glove  stuff  if  it's 
required." 

He  concedes  that  the  Ed- 


derys  and  Dettoris  may  have 
a length  or  so  on  him  but  ha 
could  be  short-changing  him- 
self for  luck  and  opportuni- 
ties are  major  factors  in  suc- 
cess on  the  Turf. 

On  paper  the  80-runner 
Stewards’  Cup  looked  the 
usual  lottery,  but  several  ex- 
perts and  plenty  of  punters 
latched  on  to  Coastal  Bluff, 
who  started  10-1  Joint  favour- 
ite and  never  gave  his  sup- 
porters a moment's  anxiety. 

As  soon  as  Jimmy  Fortune 
asked  him  two  furlongs  out 
he  quickened  so  decisively 
that  the  contest  was  over  in 
half  a dozen  strides  and 
Coastal  Bluff  raced  home 
three  lengths  clear  of  Doable 
Bounce  to  give  David  Barron, 
the  Thirsk  trainer,  a second 
win  in  the  race  in  three  years. 

Barron  had  been  worried 
that  the  ground  might  be  a 
shade  too  firm  and  was  in  two 
minds  about  running  him 
until  spurred  on  by  hta  assis- 
tant Val  Greaves  who  accused  i 
him  of  being  scared  and  “put- 
ting the  horse  on  a pedestal.” 

Coastal  Bluff,  whose  sire 
Standaan  won  the  race  just  as 
easily  in  1979,  will  now  proba- 
bly go  for  the.  Ayr  Gold  Cup 
nest  month  and  it  will  take 
I some  drastic  measures  from 
the  handicapper  to  stop  him 
doing  the  double*  last 
achieved  by  Lochsong. 

Stories  about  the  prowess 
of  The  West  on  the  home  gal- 
lops ensured  that  Paul  Cole’s 
newcomer  started  odds-on  for 
his  debut  in  the  Richard  Baer- 
Iein  Stakes,  and  judging  by 
the  way  he  won  there  is  little 
doubt  we  shall  be  hearing 
plenty  more  erf  him. 

Bookmakers  gave  this  big, 
strong  colt  a 25-1  quote  fix:  the 
2,000  Guineas,  while  going  20- 
1 about  his  stable-companion 
Putra.  thought  at  this  stage  to 
be  inferior. 

Another  colt  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  Guineas  mar- 
ket  was  Bahhare  who  is  now 


Home  alone . . . there’s  only  one  horse  in  at  as  Coastal  Bluff  sprints  clear  of  29  rivals  to  win  the  Stewards’  Cap 


12-1  second  best  behind  the  7-1 
favourite  Zamindar,  after  a 
six  lengths  stroll  at  Newmar- 
ket Bahhare.  a half-brother 
to  last  year’s  star-miler  Bahri, 
ran  home  as  straight  as  a gun- 
barrel  in  the  centre  of  the 
course  and.  while  probably 
beating  little,  looked  a pretty 
high  class  animal. 


In  Munich  yesterday  Bran- 
ston  Abby  equalled  the  post- 
war mare’s  record  of  Laurel 
Queen  by  winning  die  22nd 
race  of  her  career  and  David 
Abell  her  owner,  was  also  on 
target  in  the  feature  race  at 
Chester  with  Sea  Victor. 


Sunday  meeting.  Sea  Victor  | Victor  for  12.000  guineas  out 


showed  he  was  none 


of  John  Gosden’s  yard  at  the 


worse  for  his  epic  tussle  with  July  Sales  last  year  and  it’s  a 
Southern  Power  at  Goodwood  tribute  to  Jimmy  Harris  that 
earlier  in  the  week  when  bat-  he  has  done  so  well.  He  will 
tling  home  from  Danjing  and  go  for  the  Cesarewitch.” 


Embryonic. 

>rWhat  a wonderful  day  and 


In  front  of  a crowd  of  over  a wonderful  double,"  ex- 
30,000  for  Chester's  second  claimed  Abell.  “I  bought  Sea 


Officials  at  Newcastle  were 
satisfied  with  the  attendance 
of  around  6.000  for  their  first 
Sunday  meeting  yesterday, 


PHOTOGRAPH  GEORGE  SELWYN 

even  though  the  quality  on 
offer  at  GosTorth  Park  and  the 
other  Sunday  card  at  Ling- 
field  left  plenty’  to  be  desired. 

But  some  big  names  were 
on  show  for  the  Group  One 
feature  race  at  Munich, 
where  Timarida  beat  the 
home-trained  Germany.  Paul 
Cole’s  Montjoy  was  fourth. 


Mr  Sox 
claims 
denied 
by  Club 


Allegations  that  Mr 
Sox.  the  horse  from 
which  Richard  Davis 
fell  to  his  death  at  South- 
well  last  month,  had  been 
running  with  a cracked  pel- 
vis have  been  thoroughly 
investigated  by  the  Jockey 
Club  and  found  to  be  With- 
out foundation,  writes 
Chris  Hawkins. 

Andrew  Larnach.  the 
conditional  rider  who  had 
schooled  the  horse  in  April 
and  been  appalled  by  the 
way  he  jumped,  told  the 
Jockey  Clnb  of  his  suspi- 
cions after  the  death  of 
Davis  but  nothing  has  been 
substantiated. 

“Larnach  told  us  that  he 
had  heard  the  horse  had  a 
cracked  pelvis  but  he  knew 
no  more."  said  David  Pipe, 
the  Jockej'  Clnb  director  of 
public  affairs. 

"We  spoke  to  Laura  Shal- 
ly.  the  trainer,  and  to  vets 
Involved  with  the  stable 
but  there  was  no  evidence 
anywhere  to  support  Lar- 
nach’s  story. 

“The  allegation  was  that 
Mr  Sox  had  sustained  the 
injury  in  April  and  that 
was  why  he  did  not  run  at 
Plumpton,  but  the  horse 
ran  twice  after  that  and 
achieved  his  best  placing 
when  eighth  of  17  at  Strat- 
ford." 

There  is  unlikely  to  be  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  to 
this  sad  affair  which  is 
being  looked  into  by  a four- 
man  Jockey  Club  team. 

But  the  wider  issue  of 
permit-holders,  like  Shally, 
and  whether  they  should  be 
allowed  to  run  horses 
under  rules  is  also  being  ex- 
amined. 

Pipe  said:  “Permit  hold- 
ers must  have  proper,  de- 
cent facilities  before  they 
are  licensed.  We  shall  be 
looking  into  this  a bit 
more." 
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Ripon  card  with  guide  to  the  latest  form 
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s uanwuu»(!«}jiMk»-o 
02  FAMMtxxHi  future  (i«)B  huh  . 

0 GOOD  DAY  (31)  C Thontan  89 
HTIKHAO  D Mwtay  0-0 
■MONURUN  UnPSyH  — 

OHIO  NOYALl  PHutarn  99 


^ OUT  OF  ttOCT  (73)  B McMahon  9-0 
0 ttOUXMWIBfU)  P Heston  B-0 
D WHilMKWBLLpl)UWEniMbf  B-0  _ 
050  tun  atom  (37)  •*  A Hrrtt  04  . 

5 tHUT  tio)  J Fanham  B-fl 


BaOtogi  (W  Sammy,  3-1  Ftotagden  FMira.  M MftMb.  8-1  Doom  Lad.  KM  0*  01  fflgM.  12-1  OMo 
Royale.  14-1  Good  Day.  70-1  Fln'a  CKvcu  Ilium 

FOmatSOS-mmHTYiPrjTunBrr  untl  mavtagdorar  II  cal  titan  tad  Man  honwtNaananai  Nad- 

Fml 

nuamooe  FUtiMM  *•«  over  v o*  imu  imm  bubuM.  waewfl  OaguMjAyr  a Otfa* 
OOOO  DAY:  Saw*  awn.  otorl  tatoay.  mar  V M,  aroma  Cl  10ft  tad  DamoNBen  Mm 

iHBftock  GL  gd). 

DENTON  LAD:  OupaoM.  WIM!  cm:  1*  out.  never  mar  tt  cMBaaga. « 8h  taTaar  WNm  IRtPfle  6L  00- 
OUT  OFSMUTTt  Some  headway  Itaal  a.  ncaiaa  tirueh.  a 5Bi  bhd  Jaw  Wemra  (HsydoAta.  Gd£t8. 
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3.00  SM-aaWSSLUMO  HANDICAP  M 0,71  a 

201  06300-0  SUPBUONATA (21) (D)T — ** 

34*405  M1MBBRS  WELCOME (1B)JBiedtyS-0-7  — IOuS* 

OOMEE  PALUOM{1>[CB>MraANail9lllMi8-0-5 -*ft3l  « 

00560  HP EXPRKS (12)(D) G Moore 3-0-1  JAtUaO* 

203  lKHOO  WT*0WLRA1D«R(42).!Afen«*  399 

100  400-560  KAtaCAET(19)(0)DCaapnteri  11-9-13 5S?.. 

207  0WSM  4KM0©(1«(D)E  ANkm  99-11  SSTT.  ti 

an  BIOT  ooooroTAiXffjTEaafctWW-”  - ■"**!**. 

200  muK  vgwio  bin  rouwaitratigra  4-99  -jg™!!1*: 

210  004  THDS  TICKS  OH  (11)  ME  tarty  399  - — 1"".  ■ "Jj7*7* 

HI  KB44  1KII HIHWBJ)  PARK  (20)  (mCS"9ih  4-4-0 J”?1*1® 

111  0060D0nWTOFnOM(4)(O)RBflBtB»ll«-W  O Mut ■ D^UIZ 

213  M5343  WUUIMAmOUremcDJMMJCraVW , 

214  HJ50S0  MO Mltunmtss (100) BPreo«A-89 ' ycxfya 

210  OO09OC,  WAVMUY tTAR(IS) CD)  J *«»»"9« « tttujjac 3* 

210  (00050  IWNKAIBADS(8){U)E  tl*'M 5-T-1D KtoTte*Mr11 

TOOPeniTIPSiOetyTa-nha.PaMmT.XaAcariO  ^ 

TliiFil'  iPaWma  " — “ 7-1  RotterfwUI  Part. B-1  Goafl To TaA. Oranaa Anfl Bfcw. Katasi.  10-1 

Mtolma  tWKWBO.  6>#  E«pn«s,  12-1  Youm  Ban  

duh  quo>  - MUJUOh  SOaH-taJ  ?nd  1o  Blue  Bomt-W  YOiWrtay.  PBtBJtmatt  atari  aawi  »Ua  ID 
ctMaano*.  20  3»  J bnu  Suadav  Mo11  Too.  mBi  GONDO  liae  SKI)  M awy  ®JAyf  rwirim  ea> 

MnwmDNllli  BcadUy  a odLOmd  an  oao.  II  oam  Nad  a Bonanza.  miMP  EXPRESS  (2D 

md  IlM  neadad  iw  H out.  S T9i  mu  Oiwa  Caett 

PKrtoaaly  261  Oh  to  Sanstf  HwOtw.  ■»  UEMBGBS  WB.C0ME  ((pvo  16W  M ,od  800DT0 

a«U  MiuWno  X aid  yPwnr 
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3.30  ran  smbdobh  chauenoe  toophy  hajeecap  3to  i«  ii 

2-14  Mn0DMM(31)JGD«dan  0-7 

t-32ll  IAEM (M)(tyASB«»lM  — " ” ° - 

tnsas  SUALTACM  (7)  R HjaaahMd  9-7  - -???  . 

S-WI1  «BWIBIAIO«OCt4|CTIwMD"8-lO _ P'*.*"  .. 

249452  MOM *D HWH (2) M JoWWon M Lull 

544033  0tSPOLQBH(10)G0ldrafdB-6  — 

69-4112  HAUBB (10) (D)CBP)S Wood* M — 

TOP  FOAM  *nPOi  HwotO*  O,  Ofcaa  Ma  A Pto|  T.  Kaowrl  0 „ 

Bwltteai  7-2  GM  U»  A RIOB.  4-1  HoTOOUO.  9-2  Karnul,  5-1  HaWlKI,  8-1  SmtacO.  W Mo  Bennda^i-I 
Rnod  16-1  DikxH  Own 

PODM  OUK- arts  m A MWk  UM  cm  Ho*  Ml  Md  ».  01  owem  Consu  KAMA"  IBM 

1111,1  fliwracad  HBgi.oaBadvtiwihurooM cm  luma. Salty 30 (Yorum-M^ 

HALBUta Ladwor M oid uoM luadod dating Magea. r* 3»d lo DoidNiw^ Tina Wttwtwdtte  '' ml0*- 

tto  OOiMflfi  Itada  mnawo  moi  mm  a orf.  a 2nd  u CaB  Me 
SUAiTACMi Evgry cfkmce te/ fartorrij. kflpt on.  nkMtoE *^««iy (MunCifllP 7T.  m)- 


4.00  JUM3THOIMS  WBKHML  CKALlBKaE  CUP  HAYED  STAKES  IPCAP  Of  £0^322 

401  350-440  STYUSM  WAYS (43) (0) UsaSKaU 4-9-7 

402  aO-OCOO  lAOH*  EX7WBC  (9)  [0(0)1*^  14  Ftewtay  5-9-4 

403  fOOPBI  PBWYEIPH 1AE0H24)  (P)  P CaAO  4-9-1 

404  112BS1  SEA-OSEHf1Q)0))C  DtyDT  7-9-1 
S00S20  TADEO(10)U  Jcfinson  3-9-1 

407 


08240*  BOGY’S  BANCO  (9)(D)  E Alston  5-3-1 
54001 R SAHOIIIIArrS  (B5)  (0)  3 Btnrttv  S-9-0 
SG20B4  tADVSHUOfP  (34)  Rrwiaaaad  5-0-0 


400  420428  BOWDEN  ROSE  (10)  (D)U  BlattlOrd  4-8 
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414 
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3STI06  30  EfnePD  < TO)  (Q)  J fratky  9-S-l  1 
(00212  T1UR  (3)(D)  II  JoMSCfl  4-0-0) 


Brighton  tonight 


ASSlWtylOlDani 


TJ6  Mrl  Cooak, 
7 J5  PwoH  Dawn 
U5I 


-JIN3M 17 

JHOtat 


410  20-0*04 

417 


004004  ROCK  SVIMnNYdXCiqWHaoeas  6-M 

120)23  SPUCtEQ  (23)  (D)  (BP)  W Haogas  3-9-8 -imwtiltantar(7) 

11 

3gp1S)WI<nTl£BDCK(1B)(CO)Ursl4n*Hty»-8-8  K Dactyl  9 

610344  PN  YOIBI IJCDY  (T)(D)  B McMBTCP  6-S-7  — — ncwall 


(30)  (BF)  U W EanarOy  &-8-S 


242231  BOUBIJOAIOB  (11)  (D)TE8SWtlY  3-9-5  — 

TOP  RNEITVScTW  B.  Pariymi  flaw  7,  BoNa  Jaau  0 
SHtapH  Bolin  Joanne.  9-1  TSer.  T-1  PenjaKo  Maw.  9-1  Saa-Daer.  10-1  Tadac,  Zigoy  i Dancer.  12-1 
Rack  Symphony,  Lady  SlanA.  Sadonuade  17 

RM OUDe-BOUMJQOlWBLed  and  Qrt»«aoaBf  »«ut  soon  clear. UA&nlc Storm S |Caw*t> 

e.Q9Pa» 

PBHmni MEM  Below  ha  ataea  IS  3^.  dw  a aw  unU  maUad  doaa  feoan,  Md  Jmimpaa.  M 
BOWBI  ROSE  (tyeit)  3 away  Sh  fttewnurtal  0,  fldf M 
ISEBr  Lad  over  4^  adgwl  rigUaad  no  ana  final  turtong,  S 2nd  id  Hbwb  M Hounaal  (Goodwood  0,  Gd- 
Fn4-  Pravkaty  all  onl  to  M Bentoe  * fltaiai  6L  Fm). 

LADY  MNFR  Ran  an  lowuik  krtsn.  09  4di  6hd  Coat*  BM.  widi  SEMJEER  (ik  UK  N nay  8dL 
PERRY8TQN  VEWJbbvb  SM 1701 1 YorkS.  GO. 

— ’*  — 

ZMWrs  DANCEItteaolii  oaedwayaoul.  nalqnlctai  Inal  krtons.19  4nliMUora*  Da^N.  wltaSAMT 
EXPRESS  tgwe  SfcJ  1 1th  IHewcsdo  SI.  GrtJVa) 


4a30  EEC  RADIO  VOM  HAMNCAP  «■  41  BOyda  C3JH0 
SOT  0-0*403  FIOATMB  UNE  (13)  (CO)  E AJsajo  9-KH) 

002  8U30D-C«MBMAEBIIAPSODV(31O)(D)TEumty9«4 
603  22S30J  OUTSTAYED  NnBDONE  (1 1)  (CD)  M Hqrmi  4-4-5 

504  06519-0  U»i  DAMCSUBO)  Mn  M ftevety  «-9-3 

605  414654  HASTA  LA  VKTA  (32)  (CD)  M N Ealtarby  ( 

500  42^02*  HMOBSR (19) (BP) DUoxty 7-9-13 

507  1DB-400  CHAIITHYBEATR  (11){D)CThontai5-6-n 

BOO  m»SCUlSHOFS>nnE(2E)PCalw3-9 
SOB  SfflM2m«C0MSH5IiaE|30)(D)W9Way99-1  . 
0800-4  DRAMA  KMQ  (14)  SBOwncg  4-6-0 


100-600  COUBSERSmB  (10)  B McMahon  5-8-0 
304^X0  UmSHUOIE LADY (19) UnURmelay  4-7-11 
000522  KOnnORBEnm  1 1 6)  J A HaiHB  *-7-10 
1X0000  HBMEIM (37) (B)DCaapnon 6-7-W 
OO-OODO  MONTH  CAVO  (20)  U BrUtabi  5-7-M  . 


(7)1* 


1 4-1  Hortno  Line.  5-1  H«a«UL0-i  ttaaia  U Vto.  9-1  Cambrian  Raamody.  OuMayad  Milrcnn 
10-1  Hera  ConisB  Hfirt*.  Eden  Dancer.  12-1  Drama  Wng  ISnuira 

POM  OUOS  - FLOATBIQ  UB  Cftasad  leader,  rattm  a oU,  ran  on  no*  pace.  2B  3rd  DM  Top  Cam 
(Neamartel  1m8f175y.  Gd-Tn). 
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HAWKJM  EOort  4 ooL  atayed  on.  «u(  pm  u cnaitanga,  B 4Di  to  Aiiwaarea  (Radcu  im3i.  RnL 
HASTA  LI  VOTAi  Lnd,  staped  ttr  sda.  on  qaidUn  6oaJ  furiooc.  9 40  MM  (eta  (Canarfck  2m.  Qd-Stj. 
fflHIMtAN  BHAPBOOYi  Ridden  over  a o*L  toon  beam  and  eaaad.  16*  oi  i?  baa  Balyaac  Gal 
(Haydock  IrnW.Sft) 
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«M  UMIBU  QP55TR  Molt rwhoad  4-a-7 

2-  6BRVANA PSB4CB (544)  B PlMCS 7-8^ VI 
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X-OZX  FOREST  ROMN  (4^  R JchfHOT  Hougtlcm  J-S-12 — 

(HJS33  RADUET  STAB  (Sty  (BQGWragg  3-8-12 J4HB44 

aos  5-40  RA4SS  A PfltyCS  (91)  J HHs  3-8-12 WWoodaB 

(OS  53  5WTMPlHE»3aA»mMB[7)-IBP*lflCTty  3-6-12 JLmral 

ear  J2-3  ALTAMURA (74)  J Ocsaaa  J-d-7 OHndZ 

son  BIOIAIIA  Pf8NC85S  1**9  ftavetey  3-9-7 A Citna  I 

SM  S3TOTMDAHqSR{ia)JEre«-7 J Paining  7 

TOP  TOM  UPSe  Radtant  Star  8,  Itam  7,  FnmM  ItaUt  6 

HiY-r-  ■ 4-1  Foia at  Room.  5-1  FtaMani  Star,  «-T  Rataa  A Pnnca,  12-1  Totaei  Dunw.  U-1 

Swyntord  Supreme.  Hmana  Prince.  »-i  Indiana  Prtncee*  tmmra 

TORM  OUDE  - ALTAMURAi  Alum  PiPdTitadt- edort  onor  a oel  ran  on  one  pacK  61 3nl  Md  Smaru 
tlkiTniTIIT  inCLSd). 

nntsr BOBRI:  Raced  tar  slda.  never  «npnsui.  10 14*  0(31  bad  Nor*  Sang  mety  Aacoi  Ira.  GdFoi 
preyiomlytaidnr  II  3rd  O Troian  «4rak[KKnptan  Wll.GiW^. 

HMKrMT  SfAlfe  Ctaed  leadara.  tad  tl  ouL  aoon  haadad  and  no  aura,  2)9  3rd  » Brasnataad  (Nrarauiiai 
intftGdl 

UK8  A pROlce  Pnnwtaia  S.  ol  a.  W btfimd  Oaaaa  (Yamoatt  1m.  Fog. 

Tam  DAMCSh  HoM  op.  nwier  traubiad  taadma.  aatao.  2S  M » wnawaadar  iCnbarlcA  MSI,  0698). 
Kept  on.  iw<  troooic  wsrowt.  2nd  n Mertaqain  WW4  IWJmitwmplwi  UM.MV). 


Newton  Abbot  (N.H.)  runners  and  riders 
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1 ai1-»  STAY  WITH  MR  (17)  (D)CEpr  rtor  9-T2-0 JOnba 


3S»W  |BSEA661g(l3)SEartd7-g-0 


3 aqyalPP-  SHNBIABAR (70)(B)  K Baity  7-11-11 TJIfarphyl 

I 640KM)  CUMAKBR (23) B Uaaettyn 7-1D-13 KrJUlaw, 

a 0OM)13-MMSB»THRBO*T(«B4)AN8w«oniia8.lO-12 Athondm 

I 00106-2  VHKJS LUNA (17) 0 ArtjUfw* 4-19-1;  A PtaeCoy 

egsy-  MADBAJ  (495)  (O)  R Hodges  8-10-lfi 
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BgMW»tabiaclw4aaftar>aiaaaua—aa<ii  , — 

2 tSllOUWOIITl«aoWMS«UJWHWMSa»««^“ 

i I WDRAPUSA  


a DKPSI-  OAMA  DIlEiUlA  (147)  0Q  J IfcBia*  5-1M RQtaU 

Banks  3-1  Yard*  Lung.  4-1  *SsaedTha  SoaL  W Giavnaker.  5-1 1*  Brajgte.6-1  Stay.WftMa.  7-1  Game 
>o-l  SnsOam.  16-1  Maara)  Bnunta 


” ■ r~r~-;  r,  z aasntain (7) 

MOKT  TH|1 7)  F Jwdan  *-1 1-2 r.i'". 

e Hamn^MIRAlinnMraJttaaerB-TO-U DOJayhar^ 

« ss&S&r&£==: 


4. 1 5 aDOUST  NOMCE  HANDICAP  HIIRSIE  2ta  II  £2.180 
1 P0$J>W  DEJaoaHKATKXI  (16)  M Ps»  4-U-fl 


BHP-1B  COWUOBOUS  WECHT  CM)(05  R l«l«rt  7-11-7 

p<H)  8MBBMMPI BOY (33)  K Baity  s-1 v-3 TJ* 

r#0-  SOUTHERN  OBOE  (11 7)  RFroaS-10-O frAl 


? « 

a <*-*  -ZT, W MtaMdta FNK36-1  GMktalo 0 

M>M4-5iniita0u<B.  5-1 W0N  TWO,  B-1  Kama  Smut.  B-l  AbawtaO-TMiniiaaoa  BmMrl 

Suns  K-lOnTnaLcdpO  


a J®SM  DONTOCOao<2R)J«iua9-l« 

J PM-fci  MOTLEY  (9)  (O^NHawto  8-10-0 


•ailfoaM  0eonn>lMMn.7-0  Uulty.5-1  CmeaoamB  Knvtfr-i  Soutaarn  RUoa.7-1  WndarjNilBflBVi 
a-i  Don  Teetao  *' 


4.45  NONIH  RAM  mOMBUBY  HM4D«A»^ EHASE  2na  1 lOyda  C^BIB 
25-012  MOBLBLY (B)  (CD)  (BF)  N Waftm_9-l2-0 R 


T11TI  Hi  BKAM  M Iff  SCOTTY  (13)  Httawy- »H-8 — 

— 

^ COIM  BATTAHT  (»«  « «-l  B«m  Ma  UP 

E.1  f raui  BaHA"*  ■ ~ 


aXSS  mWBTAR(S6)  (BP)  P ItatUa  9-1I-T3 

1G5R-65  MAHA»IOURi1S){D)  RLe*  8-l(^6  

HJ61-SP  TA*»ra  MUQHT  (19)  R B*iert«-3 

C0-Z303  B.YBI#  ZIAD  (Q  W H Mamma  13-10-0 

gSp-PHUDan PEGGY (83) IORTRW  B-W-0  

pgipdO- OABSH(74)(D)BScryen  11-10-0 


, 6-4  Mttiiy.  IT-4  Ranatar,  5-1  Manamow.  B-i  TanflOBDa^yn  Prudn  Paggy.  iD-1  FtyigaAd. 
S-iOknaft 


V.iSr  It-’  Civour  BaBAX* 


■»  Hl«ta  lUINR  (I  W<<0,rf*CLg12  q pun 

—=SSU 

J *'"sCW 

a rorr^S  WAKT (in Bn"18 h~®'‘  tMuM 


5.^ 1 5 ■«« *"» fTANBAHD^ open Ml KATI RACE 

1-U  KABASM  (28)  U PIBB  5-12-4  

M DIWflM"-Y(3bC0^^11-4  - — 
0 H1ADDI0  NORTH  MO  cur  5-1 W 
U7T  BKOUUTEN  B LtaaWb*  5-71-4 

HDlUMPca  4-11-1 

ROYAL  SALUTE  F Jordon  4-11-1 
D KATWUW»  BOM  mDHyda  8-10-18 
0-  LUCKY  NO  (401)  B MU  man  8-KH3 


rlf  Cl. 13 


5 — 1 


Ontata Ftam. ♦ Dmotea bf  In  i.ltaalanaAaitan^ 

• 54CY  TM 1SS,  1 M 6 B4S. 

nwma  ta  braciu  altar  hanata  ataM  danam  tyra  atannbui  aMtap. 

"i  *i*i  11 111 1 111  iim m i *1*111111 1 m 1 11  umiii  ap  iwi  i.iiii 

1 0035BTALATHATH  (IS)  C Dwyer  4-0-1? J* 

2 010SB5  DBJOHT  OF  DAWN  (11)  (D)RStronge  4-9-11 

350254  PORT  KNOX  (■)  (C)  <D)  R Fbwer  5-9-4 C A 


BHM  SHABP  ROUT  (If)  jBeiUM  4-6-1  — 


s* 


(*)2* 

4 

(2)1-4 

m 


3 386808  NANQ  A RUHT  (14)  (D)C  Dwyer  9-7-10 Manta  Cali  (7)  J 

TOPPOM-npnTaitaaiika.PnOMOTPn—7 

1085i  InOtauM  5 6 13  Du  OtanM  6-1  0Em  Cm  IWIaniay)  7 m 

.ft-fTataftatk.  2-1  DetyM  01  Dawn.  8-2  Fort  Kikm.7-1  Shaip  Holly.  C-i  ttang  A Riga  6 nu 


6.25  BF  ALitRSTON  MAIOBI  STAKES  ZYD  M Uydn  C3^D7 

86FSB.AUMnf}BMeeMnB-0 

40  MANKATO  (IT)  DCoegrovs  9-0 

Zi  R)CA3SO(11)(B)OLDd»r9-0 R 

ALUBSIYAH  H Tbomaon  Jonec  6-9 T 


iMpia 


16-9 


I M Madgwldi  6-6 

l(1*)DOBnen6-9 

1 6.  Pan*  A Baa  T 

» S 8 0 Ttttaaa  1-1*  (J  Map)  2 ran 

■man.  2-1  Bam  9-4  AkUtyb,  7-2  RorBrone  Diamond.  5-1  Foal  A Una.  15-1  Manama.  25-1  Good 
4m.  33-1  IhdntgM  Tlaa*  7 


6.55  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK  IENOMAL  HAIHMCAP  3YO  In  41  £2^685 

1 49-4344  MAJDAK  J2RBB  (45)  W Ham  9-7 TSpntyt* 

2 335034  CHOCOLATE  ICC  (8)  CCyzar  4-2  VJOtuI 

3 4P  Oft  1(28)  JfttatCQ  8-0 OIMMdS 

4 001152  NEOTA'S  STAR  (6)  (D)  0 Murray  SrrrtH  M3 TQa4aa4 

6 350253  AACADY  (12)  PMbl«yn6-U SSndml 

B 9-80601  anMNALaiOW(11)(C)PEvan*7-lD  . — JFBpaS 

TOP  TOM  no  MaRtak  Janak  8,  Ctocatala  lea  7 
1805:  CamhM  3 86  A Only  11-4  (8  Doty  5 u 


7J25  AEOEtyCf  B*)0RI«Aim«SEB»MWHAMICAP3YO1ai 21 02^34 
t 235231  AHAK-401  (14)  Gay  Ketany  fl-7 TOW 


2 135214  ALUTARSEKPfBMS (8)  (D) (BR T Naugnton »9 TSprUI 

3 B2SDi4NBLirsC0USM  (10)  N Canadian  M2 Dam  OYiaN  {3}  4 

4 0003X1  SRBLANA (11) T Mlb 8-5  . JCentatyfT)* 

5 590  DtWCOHR  HALL  «3)CCyzer7-13 M ferny  (3)  2 

OP  POM  TO**i  My*l  Caoata  B.  AmA-Kn  7 

BSSt  Pttam  Of  ipadaa  3 B 3 D Byg.  1 1-3  (C  Cpaw)  3 am 

tattap  8-4  AnaV-Ku.  2-1  Naif':  Couan.  M ADuara  Etyeas.  10-1  SMUns.  20-1  Dgnconoe  Hall 


7^5  DOBBSEUIMC STAKES  if  ts/xn 

1 55D3W  DAHIVAH(10)(CD)0WUNaiTO 5-9-9 TOUa4 

2 0*8162  TAFAMR15(8)(eD)  M Pokpaie  4-9-9 JM2* 

3 4431*5  FORMAN (B8) (DjnSUawm 3-9-6 PDh(7)| 

4 503300  BBT  KEPT  SBCRET(11)(D)PEnna  5-9-4 JFEuO* 

6 E451S0  PEAB1 DAMI  (5)  (C)  (D)  G L Moora  0-9-4  Dam  O’MB  (3)  7 

• 600956  WADERS  DREAM  (21)  (D)  PtaMncMfl  7-8-4 RHoBhaal-* 

7 096545  SAMARA  SOHO  (12)  W Turner  399 Dtoaamfflf* 

S • 4 • Wowta  S-1  (■  Jofemtoa)  ■ ran 

.5-2  Tatahlm.  VI  Pearl  Dam.  8-2  CaniyaA.  VI  Foreman.  M Bast  Kepi  Sacral  1M  Sonara 
Gang.  20-1  Wadan  Dream  t— — — . 


8-25  SOUTH  COAST  RAD»  UMITB  STAKES  3YO  In  (2011 


431114  SYLVAN  I 
D13B10  I 


i(S)(D)  C Alen  9-1 


)PAMOADDY(21)(D)PGMeM3 .T 

096055  FLYDR1  HAROLD (4) MOtannoe M2 R 

0080  ALAJYAL(38)  PWbhryn  69 B 

D00009  CARMY1PS  CHOKE  (201)  P Clarto  89 


iDwyar(B>( 


000-44  FAIRLY  SUM  (2U)MBei  IV  69 

7 09-66  NR5KEBI(11)  RS*npMnS9 P Dm  (71 7 

6 000  PMNCNSSaLVFMAndDVPoletaMM — - ■ - 

• 634040  TALLULAH  BELLI  (2)  N Umuden  89 Till  T mg  Till  TT 

TOP  FORM  TUty  FhUy  StaW  B.  S|ba  Pltamm  7,  Mamaa  feplk  4 
1 8SSi  Maa  Laotktar  3 S 1 H Hamr  T-1  (J  Bf  Mb)  8 nm 

Ratty*  IW  Sylvan  Prlncata.  M Fentv  Sae.  Prlncesae  Lyphard.  5-1  Prlrau  Pamgwtdy.  6-1  ByMn 
Hanoi  MTaluIMl  Bella.  12-1  AlagaL  20-1  Mrs  Kam  Z 


• Peter  Chapple-Hyam  came  within  a whisker  of  landing  his 
third  Group  race  victory  in  France  within  the  space  of  eight 
days  when  Camporese  was  beaten  a short-neck  by  Andre 
Fabre’s  Helen  of  Spain  in  the  Prix  de  Pomona  at  Deauville 
yesterday.  Spout,  trained  by  Roger  Charlton.  fini.«th«»rt  third  in 
the  Group  Two  prize  which  was  worth  nearly  £40,000  to  the 
winner. 


Results 


CHESTER 

LM  (TO*  1,  WIZARD  K4NQ,  W Woods 
(8-13  taw):  2,  euclcataictia  113-21.  3.  SAm 
rfUal  111-41  4 ran.  6.  Tl  (M  Prescout 
Tola;  £1.70.  Dua I F;  C3.20.  CST:  04.57. 

SUM  (7f):  1.  STATE  PAIR,  U Hllte  (17—70 
jMav):  2,  HfciitatutiT  (1 1-10  JW»v|.  3.  Omt- 
(14-1)  3 rad.  7,  3*.  (B  HllS) 
Torn:  tl. 70.  Dual  F- CI.IO  CSF: £2J 7.  Attttre 
■as  withdrawn  nol  under  orO arc  Ruin  A 
aflpfies  to  All  DM . deduction  5p  in  itw  Dound 
trorn  winnings. 

130  (71  122yds):  1,  MY  OALLERY,  D 
VYrtgm  (100-30  rav):  3,  tyattridta  Lad 
(7-1*  3.  Ctia  mpagna  Cnmdy  (12-11-  9 
ran.  IX.  IX  (A  Bailey)  Told.  Cl  SO. 
Cl  .SO.  £2/40.  Dual  F.  £11.60.  Trio:  C3aj0. 
CSF:  £2459.  Triease  SS2&42. 

AM  tRm  *f  147*41*)!  1,  SEA  VICTOR,  B 
Doyle  (B-I*  2,  BtytalB-1]:  3.  EmtaV- 
aolei13-iL  13-3iJvTDpCDBL.9ran.Nfe.hd. 
(J  L Hams)  Tola  £680.  n 90.  £2  00.  £230. 
Dual  P Cl 5^0.  Trio.  Cfifl-SO.  CSF.  £51.42. 
Tncaat  £523.61. 

430  (loi  4#  68yde>  1,  RASAVEL,  JF 
Eoan  (5-11;  3,  ComptypO  |2-i  lav).  X HM 
(B-l).  5 ran.  5. 3*  (P  Evamt 


Total  moo:  £2.50.  £140.  Dual  p £5.70.  CSF: 
Cl  A 17 

(UM  (BQe  4,  | CANT  REMEMBER,  D 
Wrrghi  (mm  lav);  X Rob*  WaHallni 
(11-41.  X 8M  Eta  Girl  (6-1).  4 ran.  IX,  *)| 
lid  fP  Evans)  TMs:  £2.00.  Dual  P £2.Ta  CSF: 
£4  11. 

PLACCPCFRETSB 30.  OUADPOn£35^a 

UNGFIELD 

2-20  (Sty  1,  MAWATT.  R HUH  (3-1  lav);  *. 
c™  Street  (5-1*  x BmAbMor  Lady 

(33-11. 11  ran.  Nk.  iX.  (B  Haul  Tola:  £290: 
£1.30.  £2.40.  C3J0.  Dual  F.  £8.30.  Trio- 
£80  SD  CSF-  £11.48. 

2J(0  («f>  4,' TIMES  OF  TIMEX,  U Tahbldl 
(20-11:  X SM  Daty  (19-1*  X km  ed 
liBU-(il-iD  lav).  6 ran.  Nk.  X (M  Ryan) 
Tow:  £20.70:  C5.10.  £3  00:  Dual  P CfiOID 
CSF;  DS5M. 

3JO  (7f>  1,  JWWY  CtflMOHA,  0 Bard- 
well  (1 1-B>:X  *MWMM4-l  fav):  X Aad^- 
(7— 1|.  B ran  H.  nk.  (N  Caflaghan)  Tote: 
£7 AO.  £240.  £1.40.  Cl  .60  Dual  P £1020 
Trio-  £3690  CSF:  £24  74.  Trlcaat  £127 14. 
Fff).  SdiamhorsL 

S£0(1aty1,ANIIIIUI  nMXDBIflBB 
(13-2K  X Nortii  ftaaf  I&-2  lav*  X Vela  Vta 
(5-1).  T ran  1.  hfl.  IE  Woods)  TCAa-  E9SD; 
£3.80  £1.70.  Dual  F:£1X60.  CSF:  £2233. 
U6(1m  Bf>  1,  DURHAM,  A Clerk  (5-4* 
X Pm^eiM  (evens  lav):  X 1M  Ifedm 


Carlisle  tonight 


xio  pnancKiER((M>) 

640  Cltauliei  Club 
T.IOMooartoe 


Oatata Une.  w Diaataa  taN ifcii  .Or 


7 Ml 
MOMm 
MOOnty 


■etanaratf. 


• SKY  Tfc  7.10, 7 AO.  8.10  A Ma 

6.10  SCAJHA 
!■  n.tat 

1 (Dim  SPAMBH  VBRNCT(B)(CD)DonyiSnUdl9-ID9 

2 KJ1-610  PRIZEFIGHTER  (1 2)  (D)JEyie  5-9-8 

3 090011  GEMBKMM  PRTBBfr  (24)  (CD)  J Payne 3-6-12 

4 444626  EURO  SCSTK  (•)  (0)  T Eutby  4-99  

5 0-06000  BOUNDARY  BHD  (44)  MJMinefein  3-6-5 

0 244-OC0  (KVH)SOTRUE{ia)Uanyn  Wane  5-7-10 

TOP  HWTDrai  fl— ma  Pimml  6,  PrteeOybtar  7 

IDUFTi  Ri^Mli  VanidBB  1ICTaeBee5-2(ntaaB  YieHli)7na 

BaOtaff  6-4  GaneiDUS  Present.  7-2  Prcatffner.  4-1  Eiao  Bcrollc.  6-1  Spank*  VenBO.  13-1  Boundary 
Bln).  Nwer  So  Tna  4 n liana 


— CTteoml 

OPmoS 

-OMi4gM> 

— R**sv)b39 

..  . K Shad  (5)  4* 
NFfcencB(3)2 


6.40  SCAMA 


STAKES  3YD  71  O^OS 

09  DtSDNOUT (20) F WbUkxi 6-1 1 JFartuaS 

001006  FDEBCAST (18) JWtiwlm 6-7 Kltafaa2 

046442  HUTRUN CITY (11)J Berry M JCam64« 

009014  ClMCNeRCUM(IO)(D)M  JMlaMtaM TWi  ill  6 

0-6Q0CC  DREAMS  AND  SCHEME  (IB)  R Fahey  6-1 JOdaal 

02555-5  LA  FINALE  (2)  0 Nencfls  6-1 JWiaehN(T)1 

DmeiAadlttam 


I a 6 2 K Darlay  4-1  (E  Weymaa)  T rm 

e 3-1  Dreams  Ana  Sdwwi.  J-4  Qnchfir  CfeA,  4-1  Uitelnan  Cny.  9-7  La  Finale,  7-1  FoiacaaiSM 


7.1 0 GRAHAM  COMMERCIAL!  FDA  SCAMA  UNTO  STAKES  71  £2,773 

CCS-tAV-AY(17)(D)JBarryB-B-2 P Retort*  (6)1 

DBRSEEH  (24)  (O  Denys  SmBi  T3-9-2 KMaalO 

DIAMOND  CROWN  (11)  Manyn  Wane  5-9-2 J Canal] « 

OUFAMTSFDIfTaN  (2)0  Nictate  6-99 J Bnan*M(7)  1 1 

CLOSE  MDWBl(10)JONe<r  3-6-13 TWlil.nA 

K08XIICKY  (30)  A Miltaland  *-9-13 O ItaMnai  (7)0* 

HAMDO'E  RUM1N8E  (334)  F WiBon  A-6-13 J Fertmia 

HUHFDRACnON (1 4} L Uoyfl-Jamet 4-9-15 -VHMtyS 

swam  VILA  (3)  JHStoTttn  4-8-13 — — _..0  PtaUa  [9)7 

MCCARTON (17) PCahra* S-8-10 ..-JIMI 

SUI'IIINNII III! (7) TEfeaarby 3-6-10  RHm4n(5)12 

ALFAY2A  (27>(D)  J Bethel  59-7 S Drama*  2 

(11)(BF)JEyrB3-M AMI 


1 55QZ30 

2 005583 

3 00060 

4 058090 

8 

6 ZDS 

7 DD5- 

8 000-030 

8 5*35® 

10  00Q5SS 

11  c5*-«e 

13  09DQBO 

IB  500-566 

TOPTOWMTMfcT  annil«Hra.MBnirt*B7,1 
1983:  tapia  FOag  4 0 10  0 DufllaW  4-7  (If  PraKaO)  2 ran 

~|—  IT  7-2  Rwanoo.  9-2  tomlboy.  5-1  SupenWclm.  5-1  The  Bj meter  Bate.  7-1  DOHton.  6-1  Qtata 
Riatst*  10-1  C«ft-diy-Ay.  12-1  Dtamond  Cram  13nmnr» 


7.40  SCAMA  1884  TRUCK  OFTNE  YIAR  HANOKAP  1m  41 CX91B 

1 4-444M  CONTRAFWE (11) (S)WJnvl9 4-9-13  - _..JCItaimS 

Z 2QC12  DEAR  LOT  (Z«)MrjJODl  399  . . ACtartS 

3 0SE71  IUFnM(7)(Mbu)(D)GMficra*9-11 JTMal 

4 311050-3  MASTMI MYDC (17) (CD)  W5*oniy 7-6-10 

5 535473  LOID  ADVOCATE  (2)  (D)  D Nolan  69-5  _ 


Jl  Vartay  (3)4+ 


laatar  Byty  • 7 1 1 P Fasmy  9-1  (W  Stony)  4 ran 

2-1  CanrraHra.  n-4  Dear  ble.  7-2  Uaftia.  «-i  Lord  Adruuio.  M Maata'  Hrde 


8.1  O SCAMA  4-CSDES  YUK  OF  THE  ROAD*  MADEM  AUCTION  STAKES  ZYD  Sf  E2JM8 

1 5 CAIRN  DHU  (21)  Mn  J Rjiradm  M) KRaAmS 

Z 23eaS  SWMD (SO) P Ermt  69 

3 a N0RBRECX  HOUSE  (10)  J Berry  6-3  ...  JCmroAl 

4 32IC3  KS ROMAMCe (14) Dsnyf  Snuv 6-3 LCtoramfc2 

3 0CC5  TKEWRIOIfTONE  (14)  G Oufeoyd  7-12 -J  Low.  3+ 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Swim  IX  R*d  fenaam  7 

1»B6r  W.afcwm**  WMah2>3  K Dafey  B-4 (R  HaM.llia.iD  6 i*a 

6-*  Swing.  M Ncitaeta  Heme,  u-4  Red  Romance.  10-1 1»»  Dnu,  W-i  Tlmwiginoaf 


8.40  OAAHAMCOmMnCIAHECftMA  KNOW  HOW  HAHMCAP  8TP  « C2^01 

1 0372*6  FAIRY P4M4CE|1ty (CO) Mr*  A King 9-7 FLy*d>(3)1 

2 00-5001  OATBV  |9|  (7ta  •*)  Mrs  J Ransden  Si-7 - — Kltato.9 

a C05JT6  ■AHMONZIMEr  (II)  PErani  9-5 JFartuO 

4 51-9*30  KATY-O  (23)  P Calver  6-12  . Jftytaa* 

5 DOOM  DODO’S FWJLY(11) MW EsHNrfty 69 Pain OBiaaa 7+ 

6 DOTH  NBFUUNJS CORNER J>Btaf*4* 

7 COCteOO’  YANAPKABA  (IS)  J Parra  7-10  DHMM(3)2 

8 660050  LORD  CORNEUOUS  (7)  D NgUn  7-10 R Vartay  (3)  6 

TOP  FOMTIPM  Pity  Macs  X OMay  7.  Marino  Bum  6 

liaVfldtyMOtaviabatallln. 

_ IW  o* ter  S-1  Fairy  Pww.  *-)  Neutanta  Coraar.  5-i  Marine  smt,  6-1  Ya  Maitoba.  M 

Doug'a  Forty.  10-1  Kaly-D  25-1  Lord  CoraMDiH  B laoaan 


_ Blinkered  first  time:  BRIGHTON  6JJ5  Feel  A Line;  6^5 
Mgjdak  Jereeb.  RIPON  3.00  Good  To  Talk,  Time  Ticks  Oh;  3.30 
Herodion.  NEWTON  ABBOT  2.15  Kama  Simba. 


(50-1V  0 ran.  3t  10.  (R  Simpson'  Tola: 
rajn-MJO.Cl  10  Dual F-C1.60. CSF: C2.75 
AM  (71  140*9*)  4.  OIIH  SHADHE.  C 
SceJfy  iB-u:  X Hty  P««  (’«)■ 
Bnuahtona  TtanaoR  I7-2L  1 1-4  lav  Pad- 
dy's Rice.  IS  ran.  nt  1.  IK  Ivoryl  Tow 
£10.40:  E2  40.  0.40  £1.70  Dual  F:  £61.70. 
Trio:  £7290.  CSF.  £91.80  Trtcast  £37X08 
UM  Sir  Oliver. 

JACKPOIkNOI  won.  £3 JJT7J7  carried  over 
Id  Ripon  today. 

PLACePOTt  £3057.40.  QUADPOTi  EIB.  10 

NEWCASTLE 

2.10  (St):  1.  PERFECT  BUSS,  Dale  Gib- 
son 0-1  Marl:  LCutyForBraka  (14-1): 
X H gala  tain  Air  (4-1).  1-1  JMav  Rhwno.  7 
ran.  Ii  IX  (P  Evans)  Toie  Cl 00:  £240. 
£4.00  Dial  P f 18.70.  CSF.  £3597. 

2-40  (In  « BSyty^  1.  EXACTLY,  T 
Williams  (4-1)-  X CaBIA  Km  111-10  lav). 
XTaartyna  (B-1L  * ran.  5. 2JL  (J  EyioJ  Tola: 
E550.  Dual  F.  £260.  CBF.  £8.76. 

2-10  (7f)i  1,  MULTTTOKE,  J Carroll  (9-1|: 
X fftauiaiiaTu  (9-11  lav).  X Fniffi 
FVsW  (4-1).  8 ran.  3. 11  (J  Eualace]  Tote. 
£1620;  £4  10.  £1.10.  Dual  F-  E&50.  CSF: 
£16.  S3. 

3j4D  (Sf):  1.  BLUR  aOEUt.  J Fortuno 
0-4  tavL  2.  PaNton  (25-1):  X UHn»  Neat 
(9-2).  9 ran.  Eh  hd.  ah  hd  (G  Mocrei  Toie 


£3.40.  E1.S0.  £3.50,  Cl  .40.  Dual  F:  £28.00. 
Tr«y  06.10.  CSF:  M7.M. 

XIO  (la)  1,  MPULBnnt  MR.  J Oulnn 
(14-1):  a,  Hamtolay  Ml  (69  lav);  a.  Par- 
ataa  Fayra  (S0-1).  10  ran.  NK.  nk.  (E 
Woymesi  Tot«  £22.70;  CL80.  £1.70, 

Dual  F £38.70  Trio:  C143JU.  CSF:  £3501 
Tr  least  E400.2S 

ALSO  (In  a 22ydap  1,  HAZARD  A 
OUESX  Alex  Greaves  (4-1);  a,  Trnntia 
doa  Bong  (4-1):  X Hu  Altafam  (8-1).  6-4 
lav  Butaara.  7 ran.  nk.  IX  (□  Ntcltoita)  Two- 
M4ft  c.70.  (Slso  Dual  F:  CM? 3ft 

Cb8vB4. 

«ACKKfb£25B.40.  QUADPOTt  El  1.00. 


10930 1684 


uroN 
N.  ABBOT 
BRIGHTON 
CARLISLE 
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14  SPORT/OLYMPIC  GAMES 


The  Guardian  >.;•  i;!  : 


Valentine  park . . . Athens  took  to  Nigeria,  and  the  filling  was  mutual.  After  the  captain  Nwankwo  Kano,  below,  received  the  crowd’s  acclaim,  the  whole  team  lined  up  to  reciprocate 


PHOTOGRAPHS:  S6W3JOMORAES,  JOG  CAUARETTA 


Amokachi  strikes  first  African  gold 


Bold  Nigerians 
pull  off  another 
thrilling  escape 


Richard  Williams 


Terrible  starters 
but  masters  of  sus- 
pense, Nigeria  be- 
came the  first  Afri- 
can team  to  win  the 
Olympic  football  tournament 
by  defeating  Argentina  by  3-2 
in  another  hectic  and  en- 
thralling match  in  Sanford 
Stadium  in  Athens  on  Satur- 
day afternoon. 

In  front  of  86.117  people, 
who  filled  the  University  of 
Georgia's  great  concrete  bowl 
to  capacity,  Nigeria  went  be- 
hind to  a goal  from  Argentina 
halfway  through  the  second 
minute,  or  about  10  seconds 
earlier  than  they  bad  con- 
ceded the  first  goal  to  Brazil 
in  the  semi-final.  But,  in  just 
the  same  way,  they  fought 
back.  And  when  they  fell  be- 
hind again,  they  fought  back 
once  more. 

Against  Brazil  they  had 
equalised  at  3-3  with  20 
seconds  left  on  the  clock  and 
then  scored  their  sudden- 
death  winner  in  the  fourth 
minute  of  extra  time.  In  the 
final  the  winning  goal  came 
with  only  90  seconds  of  nor- 
mal time  remaining.  The  feet 
that  it  was  scored  with  per- 
haps four  of  their  men  offside 
did  nothing  to  reduce  the  be- 
lief that  justice  bad  been 

served. 

The  Nigerians  had  de- 
lighted not  only  the  hundreds 
of  their  own  supporters,  gath- 
ered in  knots  around  the  sta- 
dium, but  the  thousands  of 
American  families  who  had 
been  thrilled  by  the  Africans' 
speed  and  sense  of  adventure. 
Little  sympathy  was  wasted 
on  the  silver  medal  winners, 
who  had  tried  to  close  up  the 
game  after  going  2-1  ahead 
and  paid  the  price  for  their 
caution. 

When  Javier  Zanetti  fouled 
Emanuel  Am  unike  with  two 
minutes  to  go.  Wilson  Oruma 
took  the  free-kick  Just  outside 
the  left-hand  edge  of  the  pen- 
alty area.  As  the  ball  swung 
across,  five  Argentinian  de- 
fenders moved  out  with  per- 
fect synchronisation.  Four 
green-shirted  attackers  were 
left  exposed,  and  one  of  them 
— Am  unike,  appropriately 
CTK>ugh  — banged  the  ball 
past  Pablo  Cavallero  in  Ar- 
gentina's gaol. 

linesman.  Peter  Kelly 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  kept 
his  flag  down,  to  South  Amer- 
ican consternation.  The  Ar- 
gentinian players,  several  of 
mem  fluent  in  Italian  through 
their  time  in  Serte  A.  clus- 
tered round  tlie  referee  the 
experienced  Pierluigi  0.11  ina. 
but  to  ho  avaii-  The  bitterness 
of  their  disappointment  could 
be  seen  at  the  subsequent  cer- 
emony when  their  captain. 
the  23-year-old  midfielder 
Christian  Bassedas.  received 


his  medal  with  a stone  face 
and  cast  not  a single  glance  at 
it  before  disappearing  back 
into  the  dressing  rooms  10 
minutes  later. 

His  team  had  taken  the  lead 
twice  and  blown  it  both  times. 
Argentinian  defences  are  usu- 
ally made  of  sterner  stuff,  par- 
ticularly when  designed  by 
Daniel  Passarefla,  the  captain 
of  the  1978  World  Cup  side, 
who  has  cast  this  team  in  his 
own  short-back-and-sides 
image.  Yet  defeat  here  will 
probably  not  he  enough  to 
shake  his  grip  on  the  job. 

Nigeria  will  be  grateful  to 
whoever  persuaded  Joe  Bon- 
frere  to  return  to  his  coaching 
duties  in  May,  having 
resigned  in  protest  against 
political  interference  in 
April  But  whatever  the  big 
Dutchman  has  taught  his 
players,  he  has  yet  to  show 
them  how  to  set  an  alarm 
dock.  Claudio  Lopez  caught 
them  cold  in  the  second  min- 
ute when  Herman  Crespo's 
deep  right-wing  cross  cleared 
the  final  Nigerian  defender, 
leaving  his  fellow  striker 
with  time  and  space  to  put  a 
firm  header  inside  the  post 

As  they  bad  against  Brazil, 
Nigeria  simply  buckled  down 
to  it  For  25  minutes  their 
attacks  gathered  pace  and. 
then  Celestine  Babayaro,  the 
brilliantly  agile  left-back, 
popped  Into  a gap  between 
two  defenders  to  meet  a long 
cross  from  his  captain, 
Nwankwo  Kanu,  and  place 
his  header  past  Cavallero. 

Yet  when  Collina  blew  for 
the  start  of  the  second  period 
it  was  again  Argentina  who 
started  the  stronger.  After 
five  minutes  Taribo  West 
shoved  Ortega  inside  the  area 
and  Crespo,  who  leaves  River 
Plate  to  replace  Hristo  Stoich- 
kov  at  Parma  this  week, 
scored  his  sixth  Olympic  goal 
from  tiie  penalty  spot,  putting 
him  level  with  Bebeto  of 
Brazil  as  the  tournament’s 
top  scorer. 

Again  Nigeria  stuck  to 
their  task  and  when  Kanu 
headed  on  Babayaro's  long 
throw  in  the  74th  minute, 
Daniel  Amokachi  was  there 
to  send  a looping  flick  with 
tiie  outside  of  his  right  foot 
beyond.  Cavallero.  What  was 
still  to  come  will  have  reso- 
nances far  beyond  today’s 
official  celebrations  through- 
out Nigeria,  where  the  gov- 
ernment has  declared  a 
national  holiday. 


SCORERS]  AnwniMi  Lopez  (2mln). 
Crespo  130).  m—Hm  C BaDoyaro  |Z7). 

Amokadil  (7-4.  Anunau  (99). 
AHQDmMAi  CMflm  (Velaz  Sam- 
Held);  Zamtt  (intamutanalaL 
IPuim).  Ayala  (NapoH).  «■**  OAZlor. 
■inwlM  [Velaz  SarallaM).  Ovta«a 
IRIvar  Plata] . Afimaytfa  (HfVar  Plata). 
Horales  (Linus:  Simoon  a,  AMuiIca 
Madrid.  991:  craapo  (Parma).  UpM 
(Racing). 

NKZEHA:  Dow  (unartlHandl:  OUnta 
iTurnftovl:  Dmu,  Lena,  91),  Doha 

(FanerbfthCfr),  Waat  (AuKOrra).  C 
Babayaro  lAnderlechl).  BabaagMa 
Ollaafi  (Cologne),  Ofceehe 
(FenarbelieH;  Laval,  EeperartCB  Tunis 
h-(|.  AmefcaaM  (ErarWi).  Wane 
Ontomazioaaiai.  Ikpaba  (Monaco: 
Sporting  LbtxxL  72], 

P-L  Col  Una  (Raly).  , 


Flag-lieutenant . . . Steve  Backley,  on  crutches  two  months  ago,  celebrates  his  silver  behind  Zelezny,  a repeat  of  the  world  championships  mcha&  steele 


Backley  honoured  to  be  Czechmated 


Javelin 


Frank  Keating 


STEVE  BACKLEY’s  rot- 
tea  luck  is  to  be  a jave- 
lin thrower  in  the 
same  era  as  Jan  Zelezny  of 
the  Czech  Republic.  last 
year’s  top  two  world  cham- 
pionship placings  were 
repeated  when  the  son  of  a 
Home  Counties  policeman 
had  again  to  be  satisfied 
with  silver  behind  the 
phenomenally  consistent 
Czech,  who  became  the  first 
man  since  1924  successfully 
to  defend  an  Olympic  jave- 
lin title. 

In  Barcelona  four  years 
ago  Backley  was  third  be- 
hind Zelezny,  Now  the 
Czech  says  be  might  have  a 
go  as  a baseball  pitcher  for 
the  Atlanta  Braves. 

Backley  was  pleased 
enough  to  be  the  silver- 
decked bridesmaid,  as  well 
he  should  be,  and  immedi- 
ately gave  chivalrous  best 
to  the  champion  with  hand- 
shakes and  hugs.  The  jave- 


lin produces  a close,  almost 
monastic  confraternity. 
They  travel  together,  carry- 
ing their  clobber  from  out- 
post to  outpost  through  the 
year,  and  often  they  train 

together. 

Backley  and  Zelezny  spent 
many  weeks  last  winter 
cheek  by  matey  jowl  prepar- 
ing in  the  Sooth  African 
sun.  “No  problem  at  an,” 
says  Backley.  “It's  not  like 
boxing.  We’re  not  toe-tofoe 
rivals  like  that  and  in  our 
event  yon  don’t  try  and  out- 
psych  anyone.  First  and 
foremost  you’re  performing 
against  yourself!” 

In  the  stillness  of  Satur- 
day evening’s  heavy  humid- 
ity Backley  at  once  threw 
his  spear  into,  the  ring  with 
a mark  of  87.44  metres.  It 
was  a bold  challenge  to  the 
others  to  narrow  their  eyes 
and  pull  out  a better.  Only 
Zelezny  could,  summoning  a 
second  throw  of  88.16.  The 
thing  was  done;  Backley 
could  not  match  it.  At  the 
very  last  Seppo  Raty  of  Fin- 
land had  one  final  ping 
his  86.98  secured  the  bronze. 

Until  Zelezny  the  Finns 
have  generally  dominated 


javelin  throwing  down  the 
century.  Until  Saturday  the 
only  man  to  win  the  event 
at  back-to-back  Games  was 
the  legendary  Jonni  Myyra 
at  Antwerp  In  1920  and 
Paris  four  years  later.  His 
distance  at  Paris  was  62m, 
more  than  26m  short  of  Sat- 
urday’s figure,  and  since 
Zelezny  has  been  throwing, 
of  course,  specifications 
have  been  altered  to  stop 
the  spear  going  so  far.  It 
was  becoming  dangerous  to 
be  in  the  same  stadium. 

Zelezny  could  now  be  said 
to  have  been  one  throw 
away,  from  an  Olympic  hat- 
trick  for,  back  in  Seoul  on  a 
similarly  sultry  night  eight 
years  ago.  the  young  Czech, 
then  2 Sf  and  with  the  same 
strong  chin  frizzed  In  de- 
signer stubble,  looked  cer- 
tain of  the  gold  medal  be- 
fore, with  the  last  throw  of 
the  competition,  Tapio  Kor- 
jus,  another  Finn,  relegated 
him  to  the  silver  by  six 
inches. 

Zelezny,  dark,  handsome, 
fresh-shaved  and  satisfied 
after  Saturday’s  event, 
echoed  Korjus  when  he‘ 
said:  “You  know  it  is  a good 


one  when  you  see  only  a dot 
against  the  arc  lights  in  the 
sky.”  But  he  said  Atlanta 
was  not  a place  for  long 
throws.  The  stadium  was 
too  enclosed;  they  were  in 
too  much  of  a vacuum  down 
there.  His  own  Olympic  re- 
cord (89.66m)  and  extraor- 
dinary world  record  of 
98.48  were  never  In  danger. 

“I  have  two  ambitions 
remaining,”  he  said.  “To 
throw  the  javelin  a.  hun- 
ched metres  and  then  to  be 
a pitcher  or  an  outfielder 
for  the  Atlanta  Braves.  If 
they  don’t  want  me,  then  I 
will  go  home  and  stick  with 
the  javelin.”  He  was  half-, 
smiling  when  he  said  it. 


But,  if  he  does  go  home, 
perhaps  David  Lloyd 
should  divert  the  aircraft; 
English  cricket  could  do 
with  that  rightarm. 

The  US  record  holder 
Tom  Pukstys  finished 
eighth  on  Saturday  but  he 
was  not  joking  when  be 
picked  up  the  theme  and 
agreed  that  his  hero  Ze- 
lezny would  be  a whizz  on 
the  ballpark.  *‘Fve  seen 
him  throw  a softball  420 
feet • and  there  is  no  doubt 


he’d  be  real  scary  with  a 
baseball.  So  would  Steve. 
Say,  why  don’t. you  guys 
sign  up  Steve  to  pitch  for 
cricket?  He  too  would  be 
unbelievable  with  a ball  in 
his  right  hand.” 

Backley  laughed.  Two 
months  ago  he  had  been  on 
cratches  after  an  Achilles 
tendon  operation  and  he 
was  despairing  of  his  race 
against  time.  He  missed  the 
Olympic  trial  and  made  the 
team  only  hours  before  the 
selectors’  deadline.  This 
was  only  his  third  competi- 
tion of  the  season. 

- “This  has  to  rate  as  my 
best  performance  ever,”  he 
said.  “I  missed  a lot  of 
training  with  the  injury,  so 
I Knew  I had  to  get  a big 
throw  in  the  opening 
round.  I did  that  and  I 
thought  it  might  have 
shaken  Zelezny.  But  it  was 
not  big  enough.  He's  a hard 
man  to  beat.” 

Under  the  circumstances 
Backley  was  pleased  simply 
to  be  in.  Atlanta,  let  alone 
on  the  podium  and  bolding 
in  his  strong  right  hand  not 
a cricket  ball  but  a medal  of 

silver. 


Agassi’s  five-star  show  heals  the  stripes 


Tennis 


Richard  Jago 


ANDRE  AGASSI  per- 
formed a great  Ameri- 
can tribal  healing  cere- 
mony on  Saturday.  He  also 
played  some  great  tennis  to 
overwhelm  Sergi  Bruguera 
6-2,  6-3.  6-1  and  take  the  gold 
medal  he  had  said  long  ago 
was  his  ambition.  But  it  was 
the  way  he  handled  the  out- 
come  which  was  important; 

the  icon  made  Americans  feel 

that,  despite  everything  that 
had  gone  wrong,  all  was  well 
with  the  Games. 

Bruguera  started,  so  diffi- 


dently that  he  allowed  Agassi 
to  play 


well.  When  Agassi 
then  began  to  play  really  well, 
often  dictating  the  pace  of  the 
ground  exchanges  as  well  as 
producing  those  spectacular 
counter-attacks  which  are  his 
trademark.  Bruguera  folded. 

Agassi  was  soon  able  to  take 
liberties,  delivering  an  unchar- 
acteristically high  number  cf 
service  winners  and  aces,  and 
well  before  the  end  the  final 
hail  tumpri  into  a humiliation. 
But  this  was  an  occasion  not 
for  sympathy  for  the  Spaniard 
hut  for  ritual  glitz  and  thera- 
peutic togetherness,  for  the  all- 
American  show. 

Agassi  bowed  low,  blew 
kisses,  touched  his  forelock 
and  closed  his  eyes  during  the 
anthem.  He  said  lit  was  the 


greatest  moment  of  his  career. 
He  talked  up  the  importance 
of  tennis  at  the  Olympics.  He 
said  he  was  surprised  his 
Either  — an  Olympic  boxer  fbr 
Iran  in  the  Fifties  — was  pres- 
ent, and  ran  to  .hug  him.  He 
got  angry  with  the  man  who 
asked  why  he  had  not  played 
Davis  Cup  recently. 

Corny  as  it  looked  and 
sounded,  he  appeared  genu- 
ine. He  did  so  because  he 
played  with  passion  and  then 
talked  with  critical  sincerity. 
"If  players  can’t  come  hare 
and  give  everything  to  win  a 
medal  for  their  country,  then! 
think  they  are  miming  out  bn 
something.  Yes,  the  attitude  of 
my  fellow  professionals  does 
disappoint  me,"  he  said. 

It  was  the  Touted  States’ 


first  Olympic  men’s  singles 
tennis  title  since  1924.  But  it 
had  not  been,  as  soma  sug- 
gested, a foregone  conclusion. 
Agassi  had  had  to  strain 
every  sinew  to-  survive 
against  Wayne  Ferreira,  and 
even  the  final  might  have 
been  different  had  Agassi  not 
exuded  commitment  from 
every  sweating  pore,  with 
every  scuttling  return. 

“It’s  that  which  makes  an 
opponent  fteeL  after 25  minutes 
he  wants  to  get  off  the  court,” 
said  Agassi;  and  that  appeared 
to  happen  to  Bruguera.  He  had 
a few  brief  moments;  he  broke 
back  for  2-2  in  the  fourth 
game  of  the  second,  set  when  it 
seemed  he  might  rescue  some- 
thing.- But  then  a casual-look- 
ing double  feutt  and-  an  inhib- 


ited backhand  into  the  net  lost 
him  the  next  service  gama  ai\j 
with  It  any  chance  of  halting 
the  demolition 
He  knotted  his  forehead, 
buried  his  face  in  his  towel 
and  at  the  end  did  the  only 
thing  he  could:  utter  a few 
gracious  words  to  join  in  the 
general  praise  for  the  Great 
All-American  Winner.  After 
an,  that’s  what  the  occasion 
was  intended  to  be  all  along. 

• India’s  Leander  Paes.  the 
Wimbledon  junior  champion 
in  1990,  took  the  bronze  medal 
to  match  that  of  his  lather 
Vece  on  the  hockey  field  at 
the  Munich  Olympics.  He  col- 
lected  India’s  first  Olympic 
medal  of  any  kind  since  1980 
by  beating  the  Brazilian  Fer- 
nando Meligejtti  3-6, 6-2, 6-4. 


Games 

declared 

drug 

free 


Round-up 


Nick  gillingham. 
who  finished  fourth  in 
the  200  metres  breast- 
stroke, Is  not  after  all  to  get 
the  bronze  medal;  the  Rus- 
sian Andrei  Korneyev  yester- 
day won  his  appeal  against  a 
drug  offence.  ■ 

The  Court  of  Arbitration 
for  Sport  reinstated  the  swim- 
mo*  and  his  compatriot,  the 
light-flyweight  Greco-Roman 
wrestler  Zafar  Gulyov.  They 
had  been  stripped  of  their 
medalu  after  fading  positive 
•for  a banned  drug,  Broman- 
tan  but  the  court  of  Arbitra- 
tion for  Sport  ruled  there  was 
insufficient  evidence  to  dis- 
qualify them. 

"There  are  a few  doubts 
about  the  substance,"  said 
Jean-Philippe  Rochat,  secre- 
tary-general of  tiie  arbitration 
court.  "The  panel  decided  to 
grant  the  athletes  the  benefit 
cff  the  doubt.”  The  status  of 
Bromantan  will  be  reviewed. 

Russian  Olympic  officials 
had  argued  that  it  was  not  a 
stimulant  and  was  not  offi- 
cially named  on  the  banned 
list  at  was  added  to  the  IOC 
list  in  June,  when  it  was  Iden- 
tified as  a stimulant)  They 
said  their  athletes  took  the 
drug  to  strengthen  their  im- 
mune system  against  the  heat 
and  humidity.  They  offered  to 
stop  use  of  tiie  drug  if  the  IOC 
reinstated  those  banned  for 
using  it  including  two  other 
Russians,  the  swimmer  Nina 
Zhivanevskaya  and  sprinter 
Marina  Trandenkova,  and  a 
Lithuanian  cyclist 
The  Games  are  thus  offi- 
cially, if  provisionally,  de- 
clared drug-free.  These  were 
tiie  only  five  positive  cases. 

The  IOC  Insisted  the  drug 
was  a proven  stimulant  and 
was  added  to  the  banned  list 
in  June. 

Malcolm  Arnold,  chief  ath- 
letics coach,  suggested  yester- 
day that  Britain  may  have  to 
employ  experienced  foreign 
coaches  to  develop  elite  ath- 
letes. He  believes  the  sport 
has  reached  a “watershed” 
but  could  have  a bright  future 
with  proper  funding. 

Arnold  said:  “Germany, 
currently  the  most  successful 
European  nation,  receives  al- 
most £4  million  a year  from 
government  to  develop  their 
system,  the  Spanish  match 
that  amount.  Our  annual  bud- 
get for  coaching  and  develop- 
ment is  equivalent  to  what  a 
Second  Division  football  man- 
ager might  spend  on  a third- 
rate  striker. 

“The  public  want  success 
from  our  sportsmen  an  l 
sportswomen.  Taking  sport 
seriously  means  providing 
resources  and  spending  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money. 
Old  attitudes  which  used  to 
provide  British  success  are 
now  outmoded." 

Arnold  wants  National  Lot- 
maoey>  more  Indoor  fe- 
cillties  to  replace  "the  hotch- 
potch of  inadequate  areas”, 
and  a new  look  at  coaching 
the  cream.  "So  few  people  In 
Britain  have  an  understand- 


ing of  the  development  erf  elite 
athletes,”  he  said.  ‘Those 


who  have  should  be  placed  In 
a Strang  position  of  influence- 
We  may  have  to  employ  expe- 
rienced foreign  coaches.” 
Cuba  began  their  gold 
strike  in  the  boxing  ring 
when  two  of  their  seven  final- 

‘sts  successfully  defended 
their  titles.  The  middleweight 
Ariel  Hernandez  beat  Tur- 
key’s Malik  Beyle  roglu  11-3 
and  Felix  Savon  almost, 
recorded  a shut-out  pgfli"** 
{Canada's  David  Deflag  bon, 
.winning  2X^2  in  the  heavy- 
weight division. 


fhug' 


* ^ ■ * 


HmI  image* ...  the  US  women’s  4x400m  relay  team  embrace  victory,  Jamaica’s  Haughton  is  momentarily  grounded  in  the  men’s  4x400  relay,  Muhammad  AH  treasures  another  golden  moment,  and  Chris  Boardman  hits  the  pedal  trail  for  bronze 

old’  Thugwane  makes  the  breakthrough 


iames 
eclar? 


First 
for  the 
rainbow 
nation 


Marathon 


Stephen  Bierley 


wane,  never  appearing  to  be 
stretching  himself  mach 
above  a Sunday  morning  jog, 
claimed  black  South  Africa’s 
first  Olympic  track-and-field 
gold  medal  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Many  more  will  surely 

Nelson  Mandela  has  always 
been  keen  on  using  sporting 
excellence  to  farther  the  de= 
vfelopment  of  his  country.  Last 
week  Hezekiel  Sepeng  won  a 
silver  medal  in  the  men's. 
800m;  Thugwane’s  victory  was 
both  unexpected  and  doubly 
welcome. 

He  might  not  have  been  in 
Atlanta  at  all  but  for  his  quick 
thinking  in  a crisis.  In  March 
he  was  shot  in  the  face  — luck- 
ily the  bullet  only  grazed  his 
chin  — when  his  car  was  hi- 
jacked. More  serious  in  run- 
ning terms  was  the  back  in- 
jury he  sustained  when  be 
leapt  out  of  the  moving  car  to 
make  his  escape. 

“Three  or  four  men  got  in 
my  car  and  made  me  drive 
away."  he  recalled  "They  told 
me  to  hand  over  the  keys  but  I 
refused  and  there  was  a bit  of 
a scuffle.  They  produced  a gun 
and  dine  was  shooting.  I 
Jumped  out  of  the  car  and 
that’s  how  it  ended” 

For  Britain  Richard  Nerur- 
kar  finished  fifth,  a run  which 
confirmed  both  his  ability  at 
this  top  level  of  marathon  nm- 
ning  but  also  his  shortcoming, 
namely  the  lack  of  a true 
change  of  pace  in  the  closing 
miles. 

The  temperature  at  the  start 
was  already  hotter  than  tor 
the  dose  of  the  women’s  race; 
the  humidity  was  a drenching 
£15  per  cent  The  race  was 
never  going  to  be  super-fast, 
and  without  a pacemaker,  the 
comm  cm  currency  of  commer- 
cial marathons,  the  first  half 
saw  a huge  bunch  of  more 
than  50  runners  gathered  in  a 
edgy  swarm. 

A couple  of  Poles,  Leszek 
Beblo  and  Grzegorz  Gajdus, 
made  an  early  show  of  solidar- 
ity and  at  nine  miles  the  Mexi- 
can German  Silva  sprinted  to 
the  front  and  attempted  with 
a cursory  wave,  to  gat  every- 
body running  a little  more 
quickly.  Nobody  responded. 
Nerves  were  clearly  playing  a 
significant  role;  no  one  runner 
wanted  to  make  the  break, 
everybody  feared  It 

Just  after  halfway  the  green 
shirts  and  shorts  of  three 
South  Africans  moved  to  the 
front  although  there  was  no 
creat  shift  of  gear.  Thugwane. 

his  right  hand  flicking  In  a ht- 

tie  loop,  was  one  of  this  tno. 
and  they  were  Joined  by 
Korea's  Lee  Bong-ju.  

This  break  was  eventually 

consumed  ^ 

main  bunch  had  now  been 
Suced  from  50  to  Just  cver 
20  Nerurkar,  running  on  to? 
PKWme  left  of  *e  pack  and 
^?rfi-ouble.  continued  toap- 

Sid  the  world  champion  Map- 

nJSf  P?£k  Wainaina,  who 

like  Douglas  wj^^nerged 
him  trains  »n 

swiftly  from  the  cnaser^ 
Kenya,  for  j*  has 

tance-runmng  reco  - , 


Hard  road  to  success ...  Thugwane  (NO.  2122),  Watoama  ana  uang-ju,  wno  took  me  maraumn  meuais 


. hnm  in  cho’s  win  in  Barcelona  be-  mfleant  advantage,  theu  U* 

Arthur,  who  was  more  than  a possibility,  nipped  past  Wainaina  at  the 

County  Antrim. three  tested  one  another  stadium  entrance.  There  was 
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Stirring  silvers  glint  amid 
calls  for  a lot  more  brass 


Stephen  Bierley 


HI-HO  silvers  — and 
away.  Steve  Backley 
and  the  British  quartet 
of  Iwan  Thomas,  Jaime 
Baulch,  Merit  Richardson  and 
Roger  Black  ensured  that 
British  supporters  in  the 
Olympic  Stadium,  and  those 
watching  from  afar,  had  a 
good  deal  more  to  shout  about 
on  the  final  Saturday. 

Black’s  earlier  individual 
silver,  and  the  absence  of 
Michael  Johnson,  had  encour- 
aged hope  of  a last-gasp  gold 
for  the  4 x 400m  relay  team, 
but  the  United  States  still 
proved  a little  too  strong. 

So  the  final  medal  tally  for 
Britain's  track-and-field  team 
was  six:  tour  silver  and  two 
bronze.  It  was,  yon  might  say. 
satisfactory.  Malcolm  Arnold, 
Britain's  chief  coach,  deemed 
it  “better  than  the  public  and 
media  expected”.  The  media 
were  always  cautious;  the 
public’s  expectations  were  fu- 
elled by  the  British  Athletic 
Federation’s  constant  tub- 
thumping,  encouraged  by  the 
need  to  capture  a new  televi- 
sion contract  There  was  talk 
of  a golden  Saturday  (Ed- 
wards) and  a golden  Monday 
(Holmes  and  Jackson).  There 
were  even  those  within  the 
federation,  largely  on  the 
marketing  side,  who  seri- 
ously supposed  Linford  Chris- 
tie would  repeat  his  Barce- 
lona triumph. 

"A  new  order  is  developing.” 
said  Arnold  before  leaving  for 
home.  ‘The  fixture  for  Britain 
is  a bright  one,  given  reserva- 
tions.” These  concern  fund- 
ing, with  Arnold  making  an 
understandable  plea  for  more 
money  — much  more  money 
— to  be  made  available  via 
the  National  Lottery;  a plea 
he  also  made  after  last  year's 
World  Championships  in 


Gothenburg,  when  Britain's  | 
medal  tally  was  one  fewer  but 
contained  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards's triple-jump  gold.  ! 

In  1995,  Lottery  funding 
was  restricted  to  capital  ex- 
penditure; now  it  may  be 
used  to  pay  for  individual 
training  and  coaching.  The 
federation  has  made  its  plea 
for  such  revenue  funding. 

“Time  is  of  the  essence." 
said  Arnold.  “If  investment  is 
not  made  quickly  then  we 
shall  be  another  two  years 
down  the  road  to  Sydney  2000. 
The  federation’s  annual  bud- 
get for  coaching  and  develop- 
ment is  equivalent  to  the 
amount  a Second  Division 
football  manager  might  spend 
on  a third-rate  striker.” 

Such  appeals,  however  Jus- 
tified. would  ring  with  consid- 
erably more  clarity,  and  be 
taken  much  more  seriously,  if 
the  federation  had  managed 
its  current  dwindling 
resources  in  such  a way  as  to 
build  confidence  at  public  and 
governmental  levels. 

Arnold  stressed  that  “so  | 
few  people  in  Britain  have  an 
understanding  of  the  develop- 
ment of  elite  athletes”.  Yet  he 
knows  well  enough  that  the 
federation's  funding,  based  al- 
most solely  on  the  £1.8  million 
contract  with  ITV,  which  ex- 
pires this  year,  has  been 
channelled  almost  entirely 
towards  the  current  elite.  As 
a consequence  the  grassroots 
are  underfunded  and 
disillusioned. 

The  federation  remains  an 
unwieldy,  ridiculously  over- 
staffed body  in  need  of  drastic 
pruning.  A concerted  effort 
has  been  made  this  year  to 
shore  up  the  cracks  and  pres- 
ent a homogeneous  front.  Yet 
its  voice  remains  muffled, 
and  for  this  Peter  Radford, 
the  executive  chairman,  must 
take  most  of  the  blame. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Rad- 
ford's opinions  and  visions 
are  flawed;  rather  that  there 
is  a general  and  painful  lack 
of  communication  from 


within  the  BAF.  There  Is  a 
siege  mentality  emanating 
from  its  Birmingham  HQ, 
hence  Arnold's  latest  fatuous 
references  to  the  media. 

“It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the 
athletes  and  their  support 
staff  that  one  day  our  media 
will  give  us  united  support  in 
the  days  before  important 
competitions  begin.  We  felt 
very  badly  let  down,  even 
undermined,  by  certain  sec- 
tions of  our  own  media,  our 
fellow  countrymen."  Such 
twaddle.  And  all  the  more 
crassly  timed  because  the  pre- 
Olympic  story  of  drug  abuse 
that  so  got  under  Arnold's 
skin  was  on  BBC's  Panorama, 
and  the  Corporation  is  cur- 
rently being  assiduously 
wooed  to  come  up  with  a lu- 
crative television  contract  to 
replace  ITV.  Has  anyone  told 
Arnold? 

By  tor  the  most  positive  as- 
pect of  this  Olympic  year  has 
been  the  increasing  dialogue 
between  the  athletes  and  the 
federation,  encouraged  by 
Radford  and  led  by  Black  and 
Geoff  Parsons. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Black 
will  continue  to  be  as  forceful 
off  the  track  as  he  is  on  it. 
Britain's  new  crop  of  young 
athletes  may  not  be  as  high 
profile  as  those  in  the  imme- 
diate past,  but  they  are  far 
more  aware  of  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  sport  and  the 
need  not  to  sell  it  short 

Christie  has  been  a sprint- 
ing colossus  whose  departure, 
whether  this  year  or  next 
will  leave  a gaping  hole.  His 
influence  as  team  captain  will 
not  be  missed,  however.  The 
Sport  really  has  no  room  for 
media  chips  on  shoulders, 
and  this  includes  Arnold. 

For  Black,  Edwards.  Back- 
ley.  Denise  Lewis  and  Steve 
Smith,  their  names  are  for- 
ever etched  in  Olympic  his- 
tory; the  delight  of  both  Lewis 
and  Smith  in  particular  was 
wonderfiil  to  behold.  Money, 
thank  goodness,  is  not 
everything. 


No  joy  for  Boardman  as 
Indurain  is  invincible  again 


if  any  hari  considered  him  an 
Olympic  gold  prospect  but 


in  1912  through 


livetmiesiTO  jWta_  as  the  stadium  neared,  it  wonderfiil  finish.  outsider.  nan  ^ 

mendous  Thuewane  became  dear  they  would  enter  Thugwane  won  the  Cape  favourite  and  was  clearly 

managed  to  cat® ^Thuewa™  +ofiether.  At  the  last  water  Town  marathon  and  has  been  hugely  disappointed  with  his 

and  Wamalna.  statton  Thugwane  took  a sig-  training  in  New  Mexico.  Few  fourth  position. 


William 

Fotheringham 


FOUR  years  on,  rt  is  all  so 
different.  When  Chris 
Boardman  took  gold  in 
the  track  pursuit  in  Barce- 
lona in  1992,  it  was  a precisely 
won  victory  over  a gpiall 
group  of  specialists  who  oper- 
ated in  a field  somewhat 
removed  from  the  main- 
stream events  such  as  the 
classics  and  Tour  de  France. 

On  Saturday,  when  he  took 
bronze  in  the  road  time-tidal, 
run  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Olympics,  he  finished  just  be- 
hind the  Spaniards  Miguel  In- 
dunlin,  the  man  who  has 
dominated  the  Tour  for  five  of 
the  past  six  years,  and  Abra- 
ham Olano,  the  current  world 
road  race  champion. 

Although  the  Briton  said 
"1992  was  better,  because  I 
won",  he  was  quick  to  under- 
line the  extent  to  which  he 
has  progressed.  “These  are 
the  best  cyclists  in  the  world. 
When  1 rode  the  pursuit  I 
rode  against  the  best  guys  in 
that  discipline,  but  it  isa  very 
narrow  field.  Today  you  can 
see  the  very  best  riders  in 
what  I think  is  the  toughest 
sport  In  the  world." 

Just  to  emphasise  the  point 
Boardman  caught  and  passed  ! 
Bjarne  Riis  who,  two  weeks  \ 
before,  had  dominated  the  j 
Tour.  Though  admitting  that  | 


the  Dane  could  not  have  been 
at  his  best  after  two  weeks 
celebrating  his  and  his  coun- 
try’s first  Tour  victory. 
Boardman  said  gleefully:  “It's 
still  great  to  give  him  a 
kicking.*' 

A professional  career  has 
its  price,  however,  and  the 
fact  is  that  if  Boardman  had 
been  able  to  devote  the  same 
amount  of  time  to  preparing 
for  the  time-trial  as  he  did  to 
the  pursuit  four  years  ago, 
gold  might  well  have  been  the 
result.  Instead,  Saturday's 
was  just  one  of  90  or  so  races 
he  will  ride  this  year,  and 
there  was  no  special  training, 
no  real  acclimatisation  to  the 
heat  and  humidity.  "It  was 
simply  a question  of  recover- 
ing from  the  Tour  de  France 
and  getting  to  the  start  as 
fresh  as  I could.” 

As  a result  there  was  no  joy 
in  this  medal-  Max  Sciandri 
was  a happy  man  after  taking 
bronze  in  the  men’s  road  race 
on  Wednesday  after  he  had 
shaped  the  race  for  half  the 
distance;  Boardman  was 
merely  “content”  after  being 
forced  to  compromise,  some- 
i thing  he  finds  utterly 
frustrating. 

"The  difference  between 
now  and  Barcelona  is  that 
there  I started  knowing  that 
the  next  4*:  minutes  could 
completely  change  the  course 
of  my  life."  he  said.  “There 
was  none  of  that  unpleasant 
pressure  on  Saturday.” 

Underlining  the  change  in 
Boardman 's  status,  the  man 
who  yelled  encouragement  at 
the  Wirral  rider  from  the 


team  car  bearing  the  words 
“Great  Britain”  in  large  let- 
ters was  not  an  official  of  the 
British  cycling  squad  but  a 
Frenchman,  Roger  Legeay, 
manager  of  Boardraan’s  GAN 
professional  team. 

Four  years  ago  Legeay  was 
still  trying  to  make  sense  of 
the  declining  career  of  Ameri- 
ca's triple  Tour  winner  Greg 
LeMond  and  probably  knew 
nothing  of  Boardman  until  he 
read  the  results  from 
Barcelona. 

Typically,  Boardman  is  al- 
ready looking  four  years 
ahead,  beyond  the  tests  for  the 

hour  record  which  he  will 

undergo  in  the  next  two  weeks, 
beyond  his  try  for  a world  pur- 
suit title  at  Manchester  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  and  beyond 
the  world  road  championships 
in  October.  "Sydney  will  prob- 
ably be  my  last  Olympics,  and 
there  will  be  no  compromise.  If 
I get  bronze  there  it  will  sim- 
ply be  because  that  is  how 
good  I am.” 

• There  was  no  golden  fare- 
well for  the  Indurain  of 
women's  cycling,  Jeannie  ■ 
Longo-Ciprelli.  France  had 
been  confident  she  would  add 
a second  gold  to  her  io  world 
j titles,  but  no  one  had  allowed 
for  an  unknown  Russian.  Zul- 
fla  Zabirova. 

However,  in  Longo’s  road 
race  win  the  previous  week- 
end France  won  their  first 
Olympic  cycling  gold  medal 
for  24  years,  and  they  finished 
with  the  sport's  biggest  medal 
haul:  four  golds,  three  silvers 
and  a bronze,  with  Italy  on 
four  golds  the  nest  best 
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Relaying  the  good  news  . . . Britain’s  4 x 400  metres  relay  team — from  left  Jamie  Baulch,  Iwan  Thomas,  Mark  Richardson  and  Roger  Black — celebrate  their  silver  medal  at  the  Olympic  Stadium  photograph-  doug  mills 

America  plunoes  into  the  Anne  outsails  prince 


depths  of  its  inner  self 


The  Games 


Richard  Williams 


TEARS.  Tears  every- 
where. Tears  of  rage, 
tears  of  joy.  Rivers  of 
tears.  A Games  fall  of 
tears.  These  were  the 
Crying  Games. 

Tears  from  winners  like 
Michael  Johnson,  trickling  in 
a thick  rope  down  one  cheek 
as  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
played  and  Old  Glory  climbed 
the  stadium  flagpole  after  his 
■100  metres  victory.  Winners 
like  the  heavyweight  wrestler 
Kurt  Angle,  his  face  crum- 
pling as  he  fingered  his  gold 
medal,  thinking  of  his  mom 
and  a murdered  team-mate. 

Tears  from  losers  like  Ato 
Boldon,  weeping  with  frustra- 
tion at  the  disruption  caused 
by  Linford  Christie's  second 
false  start  or  like  Mike  Pow- 
ell as  he  lay  crumpled  in  the 
long  jump  pit  the  muscles  to 
the  left  side  of  his  groin  on 
fire. 

Tears  from  butterflies  like  i 


the  teenage  gymnast  Domi- 
nique Dawes,  unable  to  recon- 
cile failure  in  the  individual 
event  with  the  ecstasy  of  a 
team  gold  two  nights  earlier, 
and  from  bruisers  like  the  mid- 
dleweight Roshii  Wells,  an- 
other in  the  line  of  US  boxers 
dismantled  by  Cuban  experts. 

Tears  from  the  famous; 
tears,  too.  from  the  unknown. 
From  the  mourners  at  the  fu- 
neral of  Alice  Hawthorne,  a 
44-year-old  black  business- 
woman killed  in  Centennial 
Olympic  Park  by  shrapnel 
from  the  Friday  night  pipe- 
bomb.  From  Regina  Borden,  a 
citizen  of  Atlanta  who 
attended  the  ceremony  to 
reopen  the  Park  four  days 
later,  looked  around  at  the 
throng  and  told  reporters: 
“We  need  each  other." 

The  weeping  started  at  the 
top,  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whose  eyes 
moistened  as  Muhammad  All 
tremblingly  lit  the  Olympic 
cauldron  at  the  climax  of  the 
opening  ceremony.  Whatever 
else  these  Games  were  — and 
not  even  the  president  or  the 
International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee. Juan  Antonio 


Tear  jerker ...  Brooke  Shields  watches  Andre  Agassi's  final 


Samaranch,  could  bring  him- 
self to  pretend  in  his  closing 
speech  that  they  were  the  best 
of  all  time  — they  could  cer- 
tainly claim  new  records  in 
emotional  incontinence. 

This  was  America.  This  was 
not  just  about  winning  or  los- 
ing, but  about  getting  In  touch 
with  your  inner  self  as  you  did 
so.  And  then  showing  that 
inner  self  to  the  world,  or  at 
least  your  fellow  Americans, 
via  the  cameras  of  the  NBC 
network,  single-minded  In  its 
desire  to  keep  its  viewers 
switched  on  by  '‘feminising** 
the  Games  through  pursuing 
the  human-interest  stories  be- 
hind the  American  successes. 
By  the  end,  the  cameras  were 
expecting  tears.  Once  or  twice 
you  could  see  athletes  strain- 
ing to  provide  them.  Those 
| few  who  failed  to  cry  seemed 
to  be  missing  the  point  of  the 
whole  thing. 

All  of  this  outpouring  was  a 
gargantuan  manifestation  of 
America's  obsession  with 
reconciliation  and  closure. 
"This  is  going  to  be  a catalyst 
for  the  world  uniting 
together."  said  Jordan  Pilzer, 
37,  of  Atlanta,  one  of  250,000 
ordinary  folk  who  reclaimed 
the  park  on  Wednesday.  You 
couldn't  blame  him.  He  was 
only  repea  ting  what  Samar- 
anch arid  Billy  Payne  were 
telling  him. 

If  we  are  somehow  con- 
vinced that  “Olympism''  has 
the  power  to  broker  truces  be- 
tween centuries-old  enemies, 
if  we  are  persuaded  into  an 
unquestioning  admiration  of 
the  gift  of  a few  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  from  a Swiss 
bank  account  to  rebuild  a 
football  stadium  in  Sarajevo, 
then  we  can  be  made  to  over- 
look what  Is  really  going  on, 
the  indulgence  of  human  van- 
ity on  a truly  Olympian  scale. 

Atlanta's  emotional  inconti- 
nence was  matched  only  by 
its  commercial  Incontinence. 
When  they  caught  sight  of  the 
hectic  bazaar  of  pin-traders 
and  T-shirt  hawkers  sur- 
rounding the  Centennial 
Olympic  Park,  the  more  staid 


members  of  the  IOC  threw  up 
their  hands  in  horror.  This, 
said  Dick  Pound,  the  Cana- 
dian IOC  member  responsible 
for  marketing  the  Games, 
must  never  happen  again. 
Future  bidders  will  be  forced 
to  promise  not  to  allow  such 
unsightly  scenes  to  blemish 
the  pristine  visage  of  the 
Olympics. 

What  hypocrisy.  Things 
were  far  more  repellent  in- 
side the  compound,  where  the 
IOC’s  Olympic  "partners",  to  1 
use  the  ghastly  genteel  ter- ! 
minology  of  this  business, 
had  set  out  their  stalls.  Here  1 
was  the  true  Olympic  spirit  | 
and  the  motive  behind  it  all , 
The  real  sport  at  the  Gaines  of  ' 
the  26th  Olympiad  was  not 
running  or  jumping  or  throw- 
ing, but  shopping.  The  ath- 
letes were  there  not  merely  to 
compete  but  to  pitch  cm  behalf 
of  their  sponsors. 

It  would  be  naive  to  pretend 
that  -this  has  not  been  so  for 
most  of  the  century,  certainly 
since  the  1920s,  when  the 
American  soft-drinks  manu- 
facturer Robert  C Woodruff 
and  the  German  shoemaker 
Adi  Dassler  separately  per- 
ceived the  potential  benefits 
of  associating  their  products 
with  the  world  of  sport  Coca- 
Cola  and  Adidas  are  still 
there  today. 

But  it  took  Billy  Payne's 
people  to  make  the  connec- 
tion so  blatantly  that  we 
could  not  avoid  it 

Baron  de  Coubertin's  origi- 
nal blueprint  for  the  Games 
featured  a Cultural  Olympiad, 
and  Atlanta  did  its  best  to 
comply.  An  exhibition  at  the 
beautiful  High  Museum  of  Art 
brought  together  120-odd  mas- 
terpieces from  all  over  the 
place  — Rodin's  The  Kiss  and 
a Neolithic  figurine  from 
Romania,  a Georgia  O’Keeffe 
flower  and  a 2,000-year-old 
sun-mask  from  Ecuador  — to 
reflect  the  variousness  of 
human  nature. 

There  was  music,  much  of  it 
illuminating  the  richness  of 
Southern,  vernacular  culture. 
Al  Green,  Bob  Dylan  and 


Jerry  Lee  Lewis  appeared  at 
an  old  Baptist  church  con- 
verted into  a restaurant  called 
the  House  of  Blues,  the  latest 
of  a new  chain  of  restaurants 
created  by  the  inventor  of  the 
Hard  Rock  Cafes,  who  has 
now  found  a way  of  franchis- 
ing the  music  of  freed  slaves. 

There  it  was  again,  the  spirit 
of  these  Games.  Freedom 
through  victory,  or  possibly 
vice  versa.  Everybody  was  in 
on  the  act  Over  the  entrance 
of  the  L Ron  Hubbard  Founda- 
tion offices  on  West  Peachtree 
hung  a banner:  "Dianetics  wel- 
comes the  world.  Free  the  win- 
ner in  you!” 

Stop  carping.  Billy  Payne 
told  reporters  who  criticised 
the  dreadful  organisation  and 
tawdry  ambience  of  his 
Games.  Just  look  out  there. 
Look  at  all  these  people  hav- 
ing a good  time. 

By  night  the  streets  below 
Payne's  offices  turned  into  a 
cross  between  New  Orleans  at 
Mardi  Gras  time  and  the  Mu- 
nich beer  festival.  In  the  beer 
tent  opposite  the  House  of 
Blues,  mooning  became  a new 
demonstration  sport  At  day- 
break the  action  moved  to  the 
intersection  of  Peachtree 
Street  and  International  Bou- 
levard. Touts  and  buskers  jos- 
tled with  trinket-sellers  and  a 
family  of  Jesus  people  from 
Oregon. 

Yet  in  the  stadiums  the 
crowds  were  marvellous.  Al- 
most 80.000  turned  up  for  the 
first  morning  of  the  athletics. 
That  night  another  80,000 
turned  up.  Patient  with  the 
queueing  and  the  portable 
lavatories,  enthusiastic  about 
everything  they  saw,  they 
kept  on  coming  to  a stadium 
that  looked  what  it  was:  a 
temporary  facility  designed  to 
be  retrofitted  as  a ballpark. 

America's  willingness  to 
tear  down  and  build  afresh  is 
one  of  its  most  admirable 
characteristics.  But  a great 
stadium  carries  within  it  all 
those  great  deeds,  all  those  ev- 
anescent emotions.  It  bears 
witness  to  reality.  Those  tears 
seep  into  its  stones. 


Bob  Ffahar  at  Cowas 

PRINCE  PHILIP  was 
shown  up  by  another  of 
his  children  yesterday, 
but  for  once  he  could  smile 
about  it  afterwards. 

The  Prince,  with  Yeoman 
XXVm,  finished  fourth  in  the 


first  race  of  the  Sigma  38 
series  here  yesterday  but  was 
beaten  by  the  Princess  Royal,  i 
Donald  and  Sally  Kennedy's 
Arbitration,  with  Princess 
Anne  and  her  husband  Lieu- 
tenant Conunmander  Tim 
Laurence  on  board,  finished 
second,  45  seconds  ahead  of 
David  Aisher’s  pale-green 


Yeoman. 

The  competitors  in  the  854 
yachts  at  Cowes  Week  en- 
joyed a magnificent  day's  rac- 
ing in  12  to  16  knots  of  wind 
and  bright  sunshine,  in 
marked  contrast  to  Saturday, 
when  the  breeze  was  almost 
absent  and  only  four  classes 
completed  their  races. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,723 

Set  by  Crispa 


Across 


1  A police  officer  wffl  show  a 
number  over  the  horses' 
accommodation  (9) 

6 A modefe  vexed  question® 
8 The  person  exhibiting  a 
laundry  aid  (5) 

10  Crocking  Journalists!  (9) 

11  Given  aid,  created  trouble 
and  got  out  (10) 

12  Clobber  to  get  together  (4) 

14  Cash  organisation  rn  one’s 

later  years  (7) 

19  Transport  for  duck  requiring 
no  stuffing  (7) 

17  Gun  turned  ran  a rebel 
leader  as  ordered  (7) 

19  Made  to  agree  without 
reservation  (7) 

20  Dispossess  some 
impecunious  tenants  (4) 

22  UntotuiatedrUlereatrig(a-7) 


25  A woman  cleaner,  note, 
must  encompass  a good 
deal  (9) 

26  Tastea  port  In  Tanzania  (5) 

27  Employ  an  unknown 
chamcterto  cut  tree  back  (5) 

28  Rides  on  — rt  could  be  to 
cause  confusion  (9) 

Down  

1 About  to  assess  the  value  of 

the  box  (5) 

2 Telling  Iran  grant  has  been 
negotiated  (9) 

3 The  board  accepts  injured 
miner  may  be  finished  (10) 

4 Assault  responsible  for 
much  IB-feeling  among 
lawyers?  (7) 

5 No  longer  10,  that's  clear  (7) 

6 Some  break  (4} 

7 A gfrf  win  get  a hardback  (5) 

. 8 Demonstration  of  scorn  for 

fruit  (9) 
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□ □ q □ cn  0 
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□ □ q □ □ □ 
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□ 00  00000 
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WUAUBtS  Of  PflEEE  PUZ&LE  20,716 

This  week's  winners  at  a Cotfins 
EngEsh  Dictionary  are  Brian 
Drummond  of  Carryduff.  Belfast  Uam 
O'Briain  of  Prestwich.  Manchester, 
Hsabsai  Craig  of  BJyth,  North- 
umberland. Mr.  R.  Harvie  of  Cavtaks 
■Junction,  Lanark,  and  John  Gtxtia  of 
Southvile.  Bristol 

13  A businessman's  swindle 
over  agricultural  machinery 
(10) 

14  Panel  showing  caution 
about  contact  (9) 

j 16  Allowance  to  cut  without 
hesitation  (9) 

18  Treadle  replacement  being 
connected  (7) 

I 19  The  examiners  are  upset 
and  almost  curt  (7} 

21  A bit  of  fish  tor  the  table  (5) 

23  Gave  everybody  a hand  (5) 

24  lt'3  not  very  exciting  but  It's 
home  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 

® Stuck?  Th#n  can  our  aotuttona  iwo 
on  0891  338  238.  Colts  cost  39p  per 
min.  cheap  rate.  4t)p  per  min  at  all 
other  nmas.  Service  supplied  by  ATS 


